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PREFACE 


The plan of this book has undergone in the course of its 
preparation a series of substantial changes. It has grown out 
of an article, published in 1928 in Economica under the title 
‘The Doctrine of Non-Justiciable Disputes in International 
Law^ and a course of lectures with a similar title given at the 
Academy of International Law at The Hague in 1930. Its 
original purpose was to examine the current doctrine — a 
doctrine accepted by most international lawyers and em- 
bodied in leading international conventions for pacific settle- 
ment — of the inherent limitations of the place of law and of 
the judicial process in the society of States. According to this 
doctrine, international disputes are, by virtue of the peculiar 
structure of international law and relations, necessarily 
divided into two categories variously described as legal’ and 
‘political’, as ‘justiciable’ and ‘non-justiciable’, or as disputes 1 
as to ‘rights’ and conflicts of ‘interests’. In the opinion of| 
the adherents of this doctrine, this distinction not only affords 
a satisfactory basis for scientific exposition, but also can, and 
ought to, be used in international treaties having for their 
object the creation of a legal duty of pacific settlement in all 
possible contingencies. This doctrine the writer believes to 
be juridically unsound, and the original object of the book 
was to substantiate this view. 

As the work progressed, however, it became clear that a 
merely critical approach might fail to bring into relief the 
true implications of the scope of the judicial function in inter- 
national society. As in any other system of law, so also in that 
which governs the relations of States inter se^ the question of 
the limits of the rule of law is the ' central problem of juris- 
prudence. It may not be difficult to prove that there is no 
merit in a classification which is based on the opinion that 
certain categories of disputes are not amenable to judicial 
settlement on account of the absence of relevant rules of law. 
But even when this particular aspect of the doctrine has been 
disposed of, there still remain special problems confronting 
international tribunals on account of the shortcomings of the 
international legal system; for it is a system in which general 
principles have not always found specific expression in concrete 
rules, in which law frecjuently lags behind morals to an extent 
unknown to the law obtaining within the State, and in which 
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the process of adapting the law to changed conditions is still i n 
a rudimentary' stage. It may be easy to demonstrate that the 
absence from international society of law-making macliincry 
which might effect a compromise between legal stability and 
social change is neither a sufficient basis for the classification 
of international disputes nor a reason for urging any limita- 
tion of the rule of law among States. But when this has bctui 
done there still remains the task of examining how tin; 
dangers arising from the absence of an international legis- 
lature may be overcome, and what is the solution, in the 
intematipnal sphere, of the perennial conflict between security 
and justice. To re&te a doctrine and to avoid an issue of 
practical urgency and abiding legal interest would be too 
rigidly academic. Thus it happens that what was originally 
intended as a criticism of the orthodox doctrine of the 
inherent limitations of the international judicial func^tion 
has been subordinated to an attempt to examine underlying 
legal problems of a more general nature. Subscciucntlv tin' 
extension of the original plan of the work maclclt necSsary 
to consider the problem of the limitation of the place of law 
^ a general problem, of jurisprudence with special reference 
to ffie so-called specific character of international 1 aw. 

These are the reasons why what was originally intended as 

jfedio has developed into an 
era^ahon, with rrference to the relations of States, ofsorne 

rf kw ffiloder f Josophy, such as tlic plac(; 

nmt of the judicial function, tin,; 

Ld\ We TSr-''^r’ antinomies of stability 

deLte dLtrin^or^n^all!^'^^ ^ support ofa 

It is an attemnt at- an against a particular theory. 

M an attempt at an exposition, by reference to the urnld/'m 

rfffie mtemauonaj judicial function, of what are bclfrvM 

fc pn^cpal of fc philosophy of inio^St:.’ 
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of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, has also read the 
manuscript. The usefulness of his suggestions is only sur- 
passed by the modesty and courtesy with which he made 
them. Dr. M'^Nair has read large portions of the manuscript 
in its earlier stage and parts of the proof. An international 
lawyer is fortunate to receive his advice. 

My thanks are also due to the Editors of the British Year 
Book of International Law and of Economica for permission to 
make use of material published in these periodicals, and to 
the Guratorium of The Hague Academy of International Law 
for a similar permission in regard to my lectures given at The 
Hague in 1930 and published in the Recueil des Cours. 

Miss G. Bloch, of the London School of Economics, has 
borne the brunt of copying the manuscript and the successive 
stages of the typescript, and I wish to express to her my warm 
thanks. 

Both the Laura Spelman Foundation through its London 
Committee and the University of London through its Publica- 
tions Fund have generously contributed towards the cost of 
publication. 

To the Delegates and Staff of the Clarendon Press I 
wish to express my thanks for their patient and careful 
co-operation. 

The manuscript of this book was concluded in June 1932. 
It has not been practicable to consider or cite the literature 
or decisions published after that date. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


ERRATA 

Page 6, lines 24, 25 : 

for unjudicial . . . settlement. 
read unwillingness to undertake the commitments of 
obligatory judicial settlement. 

55 1O5 line 19: omit reference to a footnote 
55 465 para, 23, last line but one: for chose read choose 
,5 105, line II : for tibunals read tribunals 
,3 221, last line but one: for read ^ 

„ 393, line 3 from bottom: for perpetuated read perpetrated 
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THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
THE LIMITATION OF THE PLACE OF LAW IN 
THE SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DIS- 
PUTES. 

I 

The Doctrine of the Limitations of the Judicial Process in 

International Law 

§ 1 . The Limitation of the Place of Law as an Expression of 
the Theory of Sovereignty. The function of law is to regulate 
the conduct of men by reference to rules whose formal — as 
distinguished from their historical — source of validity lies, in 
the last resort, in a precept imposed from outside. Within 
the community of nations this essential feature of the rule 
of law is constantly put in jeopardy by the conception of the 
sovereignty of States which deduces the binding force of in- 
ternational law from the will of each individual member of 
the international community. This is the reason why any 
inquiry of a general character in the field of international 
law finds itself at the very start confronted with the doctrine 
of sovereignty. The same applies to the question of the limi- 
tations of the function of law in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes — a problem which is largely the creation 
of the doctrine of sovereignty. For the theory of the sovereignty 
of States reveals itself in international law mainly in two 
ways: first, as the right of the State to determine what 
shall be for the future the content of international law 
by which it will be bound; secondly, as the right to de- 
termine what is the content of existing international law 
in a given case. The first aspect, according to which the 
State is not bound by any rule unless it has accepted it 
expressly or tacitly, has found its theoretical expression in 
the positivist doctrine. Its effects have been particularly 
conspicuous in the field of international legislation as the 
result of the requirement of unanimity, frequently appearing 
in the form, or as a corollary, of the doctrine of equality of 
States. The second aspect connotes that the State is in 
principle the sole judge of the existence of any individual 
rules of law, applicable to itself. It is a canon of international 

B2 




4 THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONA!. I.AW I 

law that the jurisdiction of international tribunals is one 
voluntarily accepted by States.’ The arbitrament of dis- 
putes by law is not regarded as a fundamental duty owed 
by one member of the community of nations to anotlicr, 
but as a self-imposed concession, conditioned by tlui natuni 
of the present and future relations with the State u|)on whicdi 
the favouris conferred as a token of confidence and fri(mdsl lip. ^ 
The legal shortcomings of the doctrine of sovereignty in tlie 
international sphere would have been revealed much (%'irli(;r 
but for the fact that it has surrounded itself with doctrin(;s 
derived from it, which, carefully built up by international 
lawyers, have subsequently acquired a standing of tiudr own 
and contributed powerfully towards perpetuating tiu; in- 
fluence of the original doctrine. Thus in regard to tlu^ S(a((;’s 
claim, now fully admitted by existing law, to nnnain, as 
between itself and other States, the judge over a dis|naccl 
right, international lawyers have called into being the, 
doctrine of the inherent limitations of the international 
judicial process, commonly called the doctriiu^ of non- 
ju^ciable disputes. This is based on an alleged fundatnental 
diSerence between two_ categories of disputes: legal and nou- 
legal, legal and political, justiciable and non-juslica’ablc 
disputes as to rights and disputes arising out of eonlliets of 
mterests. that doctrine connotes that by the vciy nature of 
mternationd relations there are certain types of international 
dilutes which are not an appropriate object for iudicitil 
settlement in parUcular for judicial settlement fii lowing 

K Sift™ ‘I-' 

ot so-caUed compulsory’ or ‘obligatory’ arbitration. 

as^^' V of Judicial Process 

doc^SS!?n^ ir"* Obligatory Arbitration. The 

toed bv no^^^^ sovereignty with the 
-Itkwn poetical developments within the 

consent, be compeUedVsubmS^^^ 0° «“'> willmut il.n 
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erf International Week" 
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§ 2 THE RULE OF LAW AND STATE SOVEREIGNTY 5 

international community and by demands of the public 
opinion of the world, of concluding treaties of judicial settle- 
ment creating at any rate the appearance of effective legal 
obligations. For some lawyers and statesmen the doctrine 
has been an instrument in support of the cause of obligatory 
arbitration. In the Memorandum submitted by the Russian 
delegation to the First Hague Conference, we find the follow- 
ing significant passage: ^In introducing international arbitra- 
tion into the international life of States, we must proceed with 
extreme care in order not to extend unreasonably its sphere 
of application so as to shake the confidence which may be 
inspired therein, or discredit arbitration in the eyes of Govern- 
ments and peoples."^ This passage expresses one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which underlay the doctrine of the limitations 
of the international judicial function at a time when the idea 
of compulsory arbitration first began to occupy the minds of 
lawyers and statesmen. At that time lawyers began to think 
of introducing the distinction between legaF and ‘politicaF 
disputes; such a distinction might, they said, help to over- 
come the general unwillingness of States to submit their dis- 
putes to an international tribunal for judicial settlement. 
This function the doctrine of the limitation of the judicial 
process has preserved up to the present day. In 1930 the 
author of a most thorough exposition of the history and of the 
principles of the General Act of 1928 for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, in discussing the distinction 
between disputes as to respective "rights’ and other contro- 
versies — a modern formulation of the traditional distinction 
between legal and political disputes — adopted the same 
attitude. He admitted the classification to be antiquated, 
and realized that it could easily become an element of dis- 
integration, but he justified its retention on the ground that 
it might serve the useful purpose of overcoming the distrust 
of Governments.^ 

With other writers the doctrine has been a well-meant 
attempt to lend the authority of a legal principle to an attitude 
of States inimical to any real recognition of the sovereignty 
of law. The law of nations is in many respects a deficient 
system of law, and international lawyers, anxious to stress 
the legal character of their science, are apt to invest the 

^ Explanatory Note concerning Article lo of the Russian draft, printed in 
The Reports to the Hague Conferences of i8gg and ed. by J. B. Scott (i 91 7), p. 99« 

2 Gallus in R./., 3rd ser., xi (1930), pp. 224-9. 
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obvious deficiencies of international l&w qua law with the 
authority of legal rules derived from the very nature of inter- 
national society. The idea underlying these attcmi>ts has been 
that, so long as the obligatory jurisdiction of internalioual 
tribunals does not form part of positive law, it is_ bctlci-, 
through an appropriate legal doctrine, to represent this short- 
coming as compatible with the rule of law in international 
society. These attempts at embellishment, dictated by w(;ll- 
meant counsels of patience and by a specifically conceived 
legal positivism, and frequently resulting in the })i-ovision 
of a legal justification for some distinctly backward asj)(;c-(s 
of international practice, are of frequent occurrcncxi in the 
field of international law. Whatever may hav(; Inx'.u (he 
reasons which prompted writers to accept the dochrim; of 
non-justiciable disputes, there is little doubt that it has 
powerfully influenced the subsequent practice of S(a(e.s. 

I' In point of time, it was formulated before the I Iagu(^ Ik^acx^ 

; Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and long before tiu; first 
general arbitration treaties were concluded. This I'act go(;s 
far to answer the question whether what international lawytu's 
have done has been merely to formulate the existing practice; 
and tendencies of States, or whether it has not rather bc(!u (o 
provide them with a ready formula for cxj)ressing (lufir 
unjudical willingness to undertake the commitments of obli- 
gatory settlement. 


The doctrine of the inherent limitations of the judicial pro- 
cess among States is, first and foremost, the work of infiu*- 
nauonal lav^ers anxious to give legal expression to the Slatc’.s 
claim to be independent of law. They have sought to do this 
by the aid pf a general theory on the place of law and court.s 
m international society. The practical problem of obligatory 
arbitration has thus been linked up with the central probhnus 

^ general ofinternational law and of legal philosopliy 
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The History of the Doctrine 

of the Doctrine. Vattel. Thcnrin- 

^ ‘inherent limitatiou.s’ 

SnlvTlefl Hnfv? Its inception, luus been to 

StS to Jemif ^ traditional claim of the .sovereign 
to remam the ultimate judge of disputed legal rights 



§ 3 VATTEL 7 

in its controversies with other States. A plausible solution 
of the conflict between the factors pressing for the assumption 
of some measure of obligatory judicial settlement and the 
determination to retain freedom of action, lay in confining 
obligatory arbitration to matters of small import. Conse- 
quently international lawyers applied themselves with zeal 
towards demonstrating the necessity for such a limitation. 
Yet, it was soon felt that to accept the importance of disputes 
as a basis both for the obligation to arbitrate and for a 
scientific classification of disputes would amount to the 
adoption of a test so subjective and so indeterminate as to 
render it valueless in theory and in practice. The remedy was 
found in linking up this highly subjective test with one 
capable of objective determination. The test thus found was 
the suitability of a dispute to be settled by the application 
of legal rules. What remained was to show that, owing either 
to the specific structure of international law or to the actual 
incompleteness of its rules, the law of nations can be applied 
only to matters less important than the independence and the 
vital interests of States. This task was begun as early as 1758 
byVattel. 

Vattel, whose elegant manner of evasion has remained 
typical of the attempts to reconcile the insistence on the 
rights of sovereignty with the appearance of a recognition 
of a legal order among nations,* may be regarded as the 
writer who, without using the terminus technicus in question, 
first introduced the doctrine of non-justiciable disputes into 
international law.^ His chapter on ‘The Manner of Settling 

^ See Van Vollenhoven, The Three Stages of International Law (1919), for a 
somewhat outspoken estimate, from this point of view, of Vattel’s place in the 
history of international law. 

2 The absence of direct reference, among early writers on international law, 
to any distinction between different classes of disputes explains itself by the fact 
that arbitration, as such, occupies only a little space in the treatises on inter- 
national law in the two hundred years following upon the appearance of the 
D^jure belli ac pads. Grotius himself discusses arbitration in some detail in the 
twerity-third chapter of Book II in a section entitled ‘How War may be obviated 
by Arbitration*. He shows no inclination to limit the duty to resort to peaceful 
solution. He says: ‘It would be advantageous, indeed in a degree necessa^, 
to hold certain conferences of Christian powers, where those who have no in- 
terest at stake may settle the dispute of others, and where, in fact, steps may be 
taken to compel parties to accept peace on fair terms’: ii. xxni. viii. 4. {Classics 
of International Law, Kelsey’s translation, 1925). Neither will such a limitation 
be found in Pufendorf’s chapter on ‘The Way of Deciding Controversies in the 
Liberty of Nature*: Jus Maturae et Gentium (1672), Book V, chapter xiii. See 
also De officio hominis et civisjuxta legem naturalem libri duo (1682 edition), p. I02. 
And see Zouche, Juris et Judicii Fecialis (1650), Part II, section 1; Wo].ff, Jus 
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Disputes between Nations’' 

Inoiral distinction between different kinds ol sctllcnK.iu* i k- 
Snffuisbes between, and deals in separate paragnipl.s 
with Amicable Adjustment, Compromise, Mediation Arln- 
tration and Conferences and Congresses. He is lull o( pnuse 
fnr nrhitration It is even possible that he has in iiuiul not 
oSv isokted arbitration agreements, but arbitration treaties 
of a more general character, since he speaks with eonmienda- 
tion of the Swiss Cantons which have taken the pi( (.»iutioti, 
in all their alliances with one another, and even in those 
which they have contracted with neighbouring powtu-s, to 
arrange in advance the manner in which they are to subnut 
their differences to arbitrators in case they t.aiuiot .idjust 
them by a friendly settlement’.^ But side by side with this 
recognition of the beneficent influence of arbitration t here 
runs persistently a call to caution, the founclatioyi of_ the 
modem doctrine of non-justiciable disputes. ‘Arbitration’, 
he says, ‘is a very reasonable means, and one that is entirt'ly 
in accord with the natural law, of terminating every dispute 
which does not directly affect the safety of the StaU'.’'’ in 
the disputes’, he continues, ‘which arise between soyert'jgns, 
a carefld distinction must be made between essential rights 
and less important rights, and a different line of condnet is to 
be pursued accordingly.’'' There is a duty to negotiate :uid 


Gentium (1749): the sixth chapter of the sixth book entitled ‘D(‘ moclo eonipotunuU 
controversias gentium’; Moser, Versuch des neuesten Europiiisclwn Viltkerm'ht'i in 
Friedens~und Kriegszeiten (1777-80), Book XVI, part viii, sccliouH 17, and iB. 
It is typical of the part played by arbitration in Moser’s clay that there is in thin 
voluminous work only one instance of an arbitration treaty- that, between 
Turkey and Russia in 1741. He attempts a purely texhiucul classlliejitiou < 4 * 
controversies into claims, complaints, and disputes. Burhuuac][ui, Pmd/m' du 
droit de la nature et des gens (Dupin’s ed., 1820), vol iii, chapter xvii, p|), 490 lb, 
discusses in some det^ the procedure of arbitration and the ctucHtiou of rules 
to be applied._ There is no attempt at a classification of dis;iuU‘H cxeept Ibr I lie 
passage in which, like Pufendorf (op. cit), he urges that tie. phunliir State is> 
more th^ the defendant, under a duty to seek arbitratioiL Byiikrr.Hhoek 
in Questioman Juris Publid Libri duo (1737), Book 11 , chapter xxiv, eiUitled *1 )e 
mo<fe conciliand dissentientes Provincias’. Sec also WagiuT, Z^ir vutt dm 
Stnterledigimgsmitteln des Volkerrechts (1900), for a number of refereneca to early 
wnta:s. 


P^incipes de la Loi Naturelk^ appliquis h lu (hnduUei H mix 
^axres^Nati^ et des Somerains (1758), Book 11, chapter xviii, I'he quota- 
tons whiA follow are from Fenwick’s translation of 1916 {Ckmics of 

.. . » Ibid., §329. 

i siypnsmg, having regard to the engaging form in whicli 
Vattel used to cloak nis nrtnnrlnv /» 


cloakhis orthodox views, that some authors regard him m our of 

§ 332. 



§ 3 EARLY WRITERS 9 

to seek arbitral decisions Vhere interests that are not essen- 
tial, or are of small consequence, are involved’.^ He obviously 
attached importance to that distinction for he repeats it, for 
the third time, iil the paragraph which follows. He is very 
eloquent on the duty of a nation Vhen one should seek to 
rob it of an essential right, of a right without which it cannot 
hope to maintain its existence’ not even to attempt pacific 
settlement, but to “^exhaust its resources, and nobly shed the 
last drop of its blood’. ^ It is for our purpose less important, 
but characteristic of Vattel, that even within this orbit he 
limits the duty of reference to arbitration to ‘doubtful cases’. 
Where the right is ‘clear, certain and indisputable ... a 
sovereign may, if he has the power, boldly prosecute it and 
defend it without submitting it to arbitration’. ^ 

§ 4 . The Modern Origins of the Doctrine. The modern 
origin of the distinction between legal and political disputes 
can be traced to three events of outstanding importance in 
the history of international arbitration. The first was the 
Alabama arbitration in 1872, and the discussion preceding 
and following that most important of all arbitrations."^ Of the 
many attempts, private and official, to arrive at an amicable 
settlement, a letter written by Thomas Balch, and published, 
on 31 March 1865, in the Mew Tork Tribune^ was not the least 
significant. Although not referring eo^ nomine to legal or 
political disputes, it drew attention to ‘the" Tact that the 
reciprocal claims rested upon questions of law, and, being 
claims of individuals, were not ‘strictly national’.® This 
latter argument was intended to convey that the question 
was not one of ‘high policy’. 

The second event of importance was the foundation of the 
Institute of International Law, which took up, as one of its 
first tasks, the formulation of a plan of arbitral procedure. 
In 1873 Professor Goldschmidt was entrusted with the pre- 
paration of Draft Regulations for International Arbitral 
Procedure. In the Preliminary Remarks to the drafts dealing 
with the question of the compromise he pointed out that, an arbi- 
tral decision being essentially a judicial decision, arbitration 

* Ibid. ^ Ibid. ^ ^ § 33i* See below, p. 147. 

5 The letter is reprinted in Balch, International Courts of Arbitration (1874), 
p. 12. 

® Printed in RJ. vi (1874), pp. 421-52, and in Resolutions of the Institute of 
International Law, ed. by J. B. Scott (1916), pp. 205-43. See also the same in 
, JZ^itschriftfur das Privat- und ojfentliche Recht der Gegenwart, ii (i 875) , p . 7 1 6. 
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was not applicable to ‘non-legal disputes whose nature docs 
not admit of a judgement according to the rules of law’. 
He gave a definition of legal differences (Rcchts/ndl, contesta- 
tion juridique) which he described as disputes ‘which ought, to 
be decided by the application of principles of law’. In (his 
class he included territorial claims and questions of inter- 
pretation of treaties. He then proceeded to claI)oratc the 
distinction between legal and political disputes. Ih; found 
that the latter are disputes of a complex nature coiKH'nxxl 
with questions of nationality, of equality, or of .su[)r(un:icy, 
which, being by their very nature questions of powm-, ancl 
not of law, are unsuitable for arbitral settlement. This /urd- 
jSao-t? eiV TO dAAo y&os was typical. For the secure basis of the 
applicability of a legal rule as a test whether the disputti is 
legal or not, he substituted a fundamentally diUcrent criterion 
in the second part of the definition. 

The third stage in developing the new doctrine l)(\gan with 
the Hague Conventions, the official memoranda tli(;r<^ pn-- 
sented,' and the discussions which preceded and Ii)llow(xl the 
Conferences. It seems certain that, when tin; Itirst: Ilagiu; 
Coherence, by refusing to embody the principh^ of obligatory 
arbitration in a rule of positive law, and by introducing (hc^ 
conception of legal disputes, inaugurated a new period in Hut 
history of international arbitration, it merely gav(t fornuil 

expression to an opinion persistently voiced by int(tm;i(ion:d 
lawyers of the time. 


§ 5 . Views of Writers Prior to the Hague Conferences . I’hus 
already m 1870, Trendelenburg, in a much quoted mono- 
graph, insisted that arbitration is an unsuitalile nutllutd of 
settJement of disputes in cases where historical developnutnt 
worfe to create new legal relations between Stat(t.s; that, only 
Ae egd element in the conflicts of nations is tmuumblc to 

judicial settlement mu.st .ic.cordingly 

T development and aspirti- 

settlement of such disputc.s he rtxommtuuhxl 

BlunteS if f the initiative of third Slahts. 

Organization of the 
P ration of States ^ drew a distinction, which 

l^jnVoll^echi(i8yo),p.su 

are Sd I®' “f ‘ 1 * paper 

4th ed. (I904),pp.“i3 ^ Uanslated « Darby, Inlitmiornl Trdurlab, 
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he regarded as being of great importance for the propose\^ 
Federation, between 'higher politics in international law^\^ 
and matters of 'mere international administration and 


justice’. The former, he said, include 'all questions which 
concern the existence, the independence, the freedom of 
States, and on which the conditions of life of the nations, 
their safety and development are dependent’. In regard to 
such interests he maintained, in a passage vividly reminiscent 
of Vattel, that nations prefer to sacrifice life and property for 
the maintenance of their rights rather than to submit to a 
foreign administrative authority, or even to an arbitral or 
judicial award of international courts. Such questions, he 
said, must be left to the Supreme Council of the Federation. 
But in regard to matters of small importance in the domain 
of international administration and justice, which 'can be 
looked after without danger to individual sovereign States, 
arbitration, including even permanent international tri- 
bunals for certain disputes, is the proper procedure’. Thus, 
he thought, the reform of prize law is a suitable subject for an 
international court of justice.^ 

Prominent writers who championed the cause of arbitra- 
tion, shared this attitude of caution. Rouard de Card, while 
recognizing the suitability of arbitration for many questions 
of importance, for instance, delimitations of frontiers, con- 
flicts of jurisdiction and, generally, violations of international 
law, was emphatic in excluding from its purview questions 
affecting national independence.^ Lacointa, in his Introduc- 
tion to Kamarovsky’s leading treatise on arbitration, excluded 
from the domain of judicial settlement all questions of a 'non- 
tangible’ character, i.e. cj^uestions 'which solely excite inter- 
national hatreds and antagonisms and which do not offer any 
precise object for a decision’.^ Mougin de Roquefort adopted 
a similar attitude.'^ Kamarovsky himself emphasized the 
fact that only the legal side of the external relations between 
States is capable of judicial determination, namely, such 
disputes as by virtue of positive international law and of con- 
ventions concluded between States are capable of objective 
and juridical determination.^ 


^ His enumeration of ‘matters of small importance’ included, inter alia, inter- 
pretation of treaties relating to trades and tariffs, extradition of criminals, 
nationality, international private and criminal law, controversies regarding 
damages, &c. ^ Les Destinies de P arbitrage international (1892), 

3 p. xix. De la solution juridique des conflits intemationaux (1889), p. 85. 

s Le Tribunal international (1887), p. 504. However, he was of the opinion that 


^kFl4 
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Textbook writers of that period were no loss ready to lake 
over the distinction between legal and politicuil clispules. 
Bulmerincq, writing in Holtzendorlf’s Handhmh dcs Vlilhr- 
rechts,'^ limited himself to stating that di.s|nU(^s between) 
States are due to political or legal causes and that only ilu; 
latter can be settled by arbitration. Rivicr,^ who defined as 
legal disputes such differences as can be decided by legal 
principles, gave a very liberal interpretation of this definilion, 
and included in it questions affecting the ])roper(y of the 
State, its territory and frontiers, claims for ichnnnity on (he 
ground of alleged breaches of neutrality or of viohition of 
rights of aliens, interpretation and execution of treaties, 
diplomatic privileges, rights of navigation, and so on. 
Geffcken. in his edition of .Heffter, L confined arbitration to 
claims capable of juridical formulation — claims wbi(d) he 
regarded as the least frequent and least important type < )f con- 
fficts. Calyo_expressed the opinion that international arbitra- 
tion must stop short of disputes which involve directly (In^ 
national honour and independence, which ‘alFeet (he dee[)ly- 
lying, almost personal, national sentiment, of whi(di no third 
state can be a judge, each nation being the sole judge of its 
^own dignity and of the rights which guarantee that dignity’.'' 

■? The doctrine was at that time also clearly recognized by 
; Fiore,® Ullmann,* F. de Martens,^ and other writers." 


§6. Kdtenborn. Beforeproceeding with the account ofthe 
mrtyer development of the doctrine special rehaamce )uay 
fitungly be made to three writers whose contributions to the 
subject are of particular importance. They are feltenixunu 
, and iVesd^e. Kaltenborn’s contribtifmT^^TFfr:, 1 

i^e_Rewaon _of the^Doctrine of Intern ational I, 
Jgsai^dinjgp and tl^JS^nnKnenfi It wnn-n is 
arbitration proper. In particular he makes no 

codSihI ^ ^ of international dispuU's. Hut his 

wntabuPon IS of interest as an attempt to vindicate the 

ft wmtolve^v ciuc8li<m,s „r,i noliti«a 

■ (1889), appftcahon of genemt prim-ipH ot’luw. 

’ k S. (1888) p asi “• < 7‘)' 

i 

Jnfernaiztwia/ (translation r8fi'7^ in* tc-.i 
See, for instance, F^raud-GiranH in /? 7 ^ \ 

there cited. ^ 0 [B 97 ), pp, 333 j«k 1 

» Z^Mftrur&se^am^UStaatswUsmchaft,!!^ (,86i), pp. 69-1^4. 
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rule of international law— which has remained formally 
unaltered from Kaltenborn down to the present day — that 
States are not only parties but also judges and executors in 
their own cause. He rejects the view that obligatory judicial 
settlement is necessarily an instrument for securing peace. 
For, he says, if the State against which judgement is given 
refuses to comply with the decision, what remains is to give 
effect to it by the application of force — ^which again means 
war. On the other hand, he finds no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in the fact that, in international law, the parties are at 
the same time judges. He doubts whether this peculiarity of 
international organization must necessarily result in injustice. 
For, he argues, States are moral beings of whom it may be 
assumed that they are less under the influence of passion and 
partiality than individuals,^ and that they are therefore 
unlikely to abuse their position in this unusual cumulation of 
functions. There are in it, he added, some advantages not 
to be found in the ordinary judicial procedure among in- 
dividuals. One of these is that sovereign States, acting as 
judges in their cause, will not permit their just claims to be 
defeated as the result of formal procedural rules which, 
within the State, often obstruct the path of justice. Neither, 
according to Kaltenborn, are the interests of justice neces- 
sarily compromised because in international disputes the 
State acts not only as party and judge, but also as legislator. 
He pointed to the results of some successful wars, war being 
regarded as a lawful means of settling disputes, waged by 
Prussia as showing that the ultimate effects of the specific 
judicial organization of an international society may be con- 
sistent with reason and justice. 


§ 7. Lorimer. Lorimer’s views, expressed with charac- 
teristic vigour and independence of judgement, are of 
interest as an early attempt ^to eliminate impossible 
cases’ from the purview of obligatory judicial settlement-. 
Without using the term 'politicaF, he expressed the opinion 
that arbitration is inapplicable where the question at 
issue has reference to the relative value of States — where it 
is asked, for example, Whether their historical position in 
relation to each other is or is not now their true position’. 


I Ibid., p. 89. 

^ They are expressed in a letter written to Thomas Balch in 1874 
reprinted in Balch^ s International Courts of Arbitration 4). pp. 28-38; 
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He referred to the Franco-Germ anjaar of 1870, which was 
a struggle for the hegemony over continental Europe, as an 
example of this type of question. But he was of the oi)inion 
that the questions whether Germany was on titled to elaim 
Alsace and Lorraine on historical and ethnological grounds, 
whether FrancEwas entitled to tte Rhine as a frontier 
forgeographicarreasdns, were pro^eTsuhjccTs for arhitralion. 
‘Arbitration’, he said, ‘like judicial action in any otluir I'onn, 
can only declare a relation which already exists, whereas war 
brings about new relations, or at least converts those whicii 
existed in posse into relatio ns iu Jiowe.vca-, wh<n) 

referring to the Eas tern Questi on as a dispute in which the 
conflict ranged over the question whether Russia was or was 
not the preponderating Power in the east of l'hirop(; and (he 
west of Asia, he expressed the opinion tliat even in this ca,s(^ 
there existed an arbitrable element owing to I’urkcy’s wil ling- 
ness to place herself in the hands of third Powers.^ 


§ 8. Westlake. Westlake’s contribution to the [u-ohlcin 
was, and has remained, by far the most searching a nd original 
exposition of the question of tlie limitations of (Ini iiUorna- 
tional judicial process. His treatment of the suhjcc.t is admir- 
able and weighty, although there is no escape (roiu lh<^ con- 
clusion that the distinction which he set ui) between nolitieal 

Plc^sjaiUitcs,., wi t hout 
maJmg a final choice, between an objective; (;ril(;i-ion liii: 
legal disputes and a construction which, being bas(;d on a 

very o^odox view of State sovereignty, leaves to the States 
an unlinuted freedom of action. 

On the one hand, he lays down an objective t(;s( (iir l(>tfal 

^yed from the general corisair of tlu' 

; or, liTre-piteVtf^^ 

^ M-jP-SS. See also below, p. 167. 

that this end cannot be achieved bylnySXortS T 

l<*islature, an international iudicaw ' <*< icwiii mUTniUmnul 

no patience with a movement which tbrnniA '■’“'‘'’“'ve. 1 It- hud 

so much the scope of matters for rrfi(rit ietl 

^ofcaseswhiAremaintoitbenotDreriwwf ‘wlu-lliw> (lie 

di^ed ofjust as surely and ^onoSdcSSv^«]ff^'®® hillirrn* beeti 

^J^^’^l’naoftheZawqfJVationshSsl) ii I'V diploiimry'. 

InUmtumlLaw (and ed., igio), i. ggg;’ 
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poKtical action determining the non-legal character of the 
dispute is allowed when the rule of international law needs 
to be supplemented or precisely defined.^ This objective test 
Westlake still formally maintains, although he stretches it to 
breaking-point, when he limits the scope of legal disputes by 
excluding from it differences in which the legal point is clear 
and established, but is overridden by considerations of 
higher distributive justice, namely, when 'opinion is felt to be 
outgrowing a rule, so that a change in the law may be asserted 
in good conscience to be necessary and yet from the want of 
an international legislature it is difficult to effect such change 
otherwise than by setting an example of it’.^ 

On the other hand, he puts forward a different test of 
justiciability, whose only connexion with the first appears to 
be that it renders it irrelevant. According to this test, dis- 
putes are political (as distinguished from legal) and not suit- 
able for arbitration if they touch upon important matters, 
i.e. matters included in the very elastic conception of indepen- 
dence.^ Moreover, for the independence of a State to be 
affected it is not necessary, he says, that the existence of the 
State should be at stake; it is sufficient if 'jtisJhdiideredJn 
doing or not doing_anvthing that an in dependent State may 
jus^ do^pr abstain from doing’; the mere possibility of an 
adverse judgement being given in such matters is sufficient 
to render the dispute non-justiciable.^ Accordingly, he is 
of the opinion that, as every general arbitration treaty should 
contain a general reservation of independence, and as that 
reservation must leave it substantially to the parties to 
decline arbitration whenever they think fit, it would be on 
the whole better, except between parties in which good faith 
can be assumed in advance, not to conclude general arbitra- 
tion treaties in order not to aggravate the original difference 
by adding to it a charge of bad faith.^ This result of the argu- 
ment shows the practical sense and logical consistency worthy 

* Ibid., p. 302. ^ 2 Ibid., p. 301. 

3 See his article on ‘International Arbitration’, published in 1896, and 
reprinted in International Law (2nd ed., 1910), i. 350-68. ^ Ibid., p. 357. 

5 This limitation, or rather exclusion, of justiciability does not, according 
to Westlake, stop short of pure questions of law. Even if the law applicable is 
clear, the dispute is not justiciable if one party puts forward a claim which its 
opponaat r e gards^as put openly in defiance of the law . Thus when Venezuela, in 
1 896,^ put fbmafH'Haims he regarded as frivolous, he wrote to The Times 

that ‘it d ^d not lie jiu die mo uth of anj^ nation Aat its claim was reasonable enough 
for it tobe cnHtled to an^arTBxtratidnT^.' . ."and that arbitration was possible 
only subject to certain rules laid down for the guidance of the arbitrators or to 
the exclusion of claims based ‘on the inadmissible doctrines’ ( i o February, 1 896) . 
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of the great lawyer. It is less easy to see what aseful function 
the distinction, so elaborately developed, of different kinds 
of disputes could fulfil in the light of the negative eoinprc- 
hensiveness of the final result. 


§ 9. TheMethod of Enumeration. While oncgronji ofwrilers 
were thus basing the justiciability of disputes on tln^ <‘xist(uicc 
oflegal rules applicable to the dispute,' another was <a)nlining 
it to small issues,* and a third attempting to eonibiiu; tin; two 
heterogeneous elements, yet another group of writcirs was 
trying to solve the difficulty by proposing a more pragmatic 
test of the distinction between the two elasstw of disputes 
namely, the method of enumeration. Thus M()rizault- 
Jda gamb IP a careful discussion of the subject, confiruxl intcr- 
nationaTarbitration to the examination of (|ueslions of fact 
and to the setdement of juridical disputes, i.c. (i/) claims ((»r 
^ compensation; (^) territorial disputes; (c) interfintation and 
^ecution of freaties.3 SirJEridmd;„Ji£!lioc^ distinguisluxl 
betoeen the following classes of disputes: (a) dispute's r('Iatintr 
to boundaries and territorial rights; (i) claims arising out (T 
, breaches of convenUonal_ or customary internationaj law 
(cj disputes analogous to civil actions for wrongs, for instance/ 
claims arising out of denial of justice.'* riiiis method of 
enumeration became largely responsible Te)r the: iire'scnt 
woringofthe C^tioi^al Clause of Article 36 of the; Statute etf 
the Permanent CourjJ Thus in Woolf’s hkiMlmd dovnn. 

there appeared a dScation eif j-uslie'i:d)iff 
disputes in the following terms: (i) questiems of liicf (■>) 
qu^tions of title to terntory and of boundaric.s; (3) <iu(;slie ns 

tiond kw ^ ‘I*: 

kw fa) ouestionc q? t of treaties or of international 
to mtiond SZ nS rospeinsibility or blame attacdied 
■ For “is 7 for the results of ue:ls of 

* See Wow, p^a/^'seqq!' PP' t 5 «-' 54 - 

^ Tarbitrage international nn 

P^y incomplete and partly tmitolofflcil r?" ?*''*'* ‘Irtinilion, 

nnse from acts for whici States have to liMr Legal dillW'rucrs 

forces, or individuals W onS ‘Ix-ir 

of a conflict of solitical interest ’ T f olitical dilicrciKicH iirc 

McN^(i 926)^P AncseeDeLouter*rin^ 't*!* cd. by 

Fr^ translation), £.150 ^ ^ '■ntermlwml public podiy ( t <)««; 

PP- 5 *- 4 - 
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such agents or representatives; (5) questions as to certain 
kinds of pecuniary claims. It will be noted that with the 
exception of class (2) the other categories have found a place 
in the list of disputes contained in Article 36.^ 

% 

§ 10 . RecentTestsof Applicability of the Judicial Process: 
Justice and Adequacy of the Existing Law. The Attitude 
of the Parties. In the years following the conclusion of the 
treaties terminating the World War new tests of the justicia- 
bility of international disputes have been adopted. While the 
insufficiency of the existing law was originally accepted as a 
reason for the limitations of the judicial functions, on the 
ground that the law was not complete, the new reason 
assigned for the exclusion of the judicial function in regard to 
certain categories of disputes owes its origin to the belief 
that, owing mainly to the difficulty of adapting existing in- 
ternational law to new and changing conditions, there will 
always remain a class of disputes which, if decided by the 
application of strict law, would be productive of injustice and 
prejudicial to the peace of the world. As it is impossible to 
determine in advance, by a classification embodied in an arbi- 
tration treaty, to what disputes this test may prove to be 
applicable, some writers have gone so far as to oppose obli- 
gatory arbitration altogether on the ground that any such 
general commitments, while on the face of it progressive, 
would in fact be dangerous because they would divert 
attention from the equally essential and urgent task of 
changing the law in accordance with justice.^ 

Simultaneously with this test there was put forward another 
criterion of justiciability of disputes, namely, that which 
determines the character of the dispute by reference to 
the attitude of the parties. / If the parties ask merely 
for the application or interpretation of existing inter- 
national law the dispute is a legal one; it is a controversy 
in which the parties are in dispute as to existing legal 
? rights. If, on the other hand, the parties profess to disregard 
I an existing rule and claim a change in the law, the dispute 
I is a political one; it is a conflict of interests.^ The current 
;; terminology of leading conventions of pacific settlement is 

1 

^ ^ See also Woolf, The Framework of a Lasting Peace (1917), Appendix IV, ‘Pro- 

posals for the Prevention of Future Wars,’ by Viscount Bryce and others, in 
which the present enumeration of Article 36 appears, it seems, for the first time. 

^ See below, pp. 245 et seqq. ^ See below, pp, 351-3. 

3964 
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expressive of the wide acceptance secured by the t(\st thus 
formulated/ 


§ 11. Determination by International Tribunals, h’or 
reasons discussed elsewhere^ also these tests of (lu; dislinclion 
between legal and political disputes arc Ixfmg gradually 
abandoned. However, although international la^vy(!rs have 
been driven to give up in turn each of the siuxa*ssivc Uists, 
they have been reluctant to jettison altogether (he dislinclion 
between legal and political (or justiciable and nou-jns( icia bhi) 
disputes. The latest phase in the development ofthe doetriiu; is 
that writers who agree that a distinction bctwe(;n tlu^ two classes 
of disputes cannot well be embodied in trealies ofobligalory 
arbitration, would Hke to delegate (usually to (lie Ih'nnaiient 
Court of International Justice) the task of detcrniiuiiig in cacdi 
particular case whether a dispute is justiciable or iiol.' 

These latest developments of the doctrine an; vvel 1 i 1 1 u s ( ra ( (;d 
by the discussions in the Institute of Int(;rna,tional Law at 
its meeting at Grenoble in iq22. The mpjwtimrs pr(»po.s(;d 
in their draft resolution that the following (hr(;(; U'sis Ix; 
adopted for the exclusion of the normal jinlicial pnx;(;ss: 
(a) the absence of a generally recognized rule of law appli- 
cable to the case; {b) theimpossibility of deciding (lx; (|u<;slion 
without taking into account general principles orjuslici; and 
equity; (c) the necessity of proceeding to a rcigulation of in- 
terests. Thelnstituterejectedthispartofthcdrartandadoplixl 

the following resolution: 


. All disputes, whatever their origin and I'haraclt'r, a,n'J 
as a general rule, and subject to the following rcscrvalimus' 
siKceptible ofjudicial settlement or arbitral ck'cision.’ ’ 

. At the same time, when, in the opinion of the Detimdaut 

btate,thedisputeisnotsusceptibleofbcingsc(tlcdjti(liciaUy,(lK; 

prdn^ary question, whether it is or is not jusliciabh', i.s (o be 
subnutted to the Permanent Court of International Ju.slicc, 
whAwU decide in accordance with its ordinary procedure. 

til.. aI,- ^ ^ majority of thrcc-fourth.s declai-es (lint 

die objection IS not sustainable, it will retain (he ease; for a 
decision on its merits. 


although still willing to recognize tluit 
at least some disputes may not be justiciable, thought it 

♦ See below, pp 353-7. i See below, i,:).;)57 (), 

mentary on the^ three tin ndminibir Giiin- 

Ho 5 tiemIi./., 3 rdser.,k(i 9 J),pp;-’a 65 ! 8 tt 68 X?‘’™^ by tlie rafiporkurs 
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convenient to leave to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice the solution of a question which neither the Institute 
itself nor two generations of jurists have been able to solve. 
The disappointing result of the attempt of a highly qualified 
body of jurists to find a scientific basis for the doctrine of 
non-justiciable disputes has not yet had the effect of eliminat- 
ing it from legal discussion as illusory and possibly misleading. 
It is still the object of patient and elaborate investigation. 
The question was again before the Institute in 1927, when 
Profe ssors Borel and Politis p repared a learned report on 
Txtension jr and the Obligator y 

Jurisdictionof the Permanent Court of International Justi^/ 
and in 1929 when the report, supplemented by additional 
observations by Professor Borel/ came up for discussion.^ 

§ 12 . The Conception of Justiciable Disputes. As seen 
from the survey of authorities in the preceding sections, 
the confidence with which writers speak of the distinction 
between the two main categories of disputes is not reassuring 
when contrasted with the absence of any measure of agree- 
ment as to its meaning. For it appears that out of the multi- 
tude of definitions there emerge at least four clear — although 
not mutually exclusive — conceptions of legal or justiciable 
disputes: 

{a) Legal disputes are such differences between States as 
are capable of judicial settlement by the application of 
existing and ascertainable rules of international law. 

(b) Legal disputes are those in which the su bject-matter o f 
the claim relates to questions of minor and seconda7y 
importance not affecting the vital interests of States, 
or their external independence, or internal sovereignty, 
or territorial integrity, or honour, or any other of the 
important interests usually referred to in the so-called 
‘restrictive clauses’ in arbitration conventions. 

(c) Legal disputes are those in regard to which the applica- 
tion of existing rules of international law is sufficient 
to ensure a result which is not incompatible with the 
demands of justice between States and with a progres- 
sive development of international relations. 

Annuaire^ xxxiii (2) (1927), pp. 669-761- See also ibid., pp. 762-833, for 
illuminating comments by Huber, Hammarskjold, Le Fur, Dujouis and 
Hobza. And see ibid., pp. 565-85, for the report of De la Barra and Mercier 
on arbitral procedure. ^ Anmaire^ xxxv (i) (1929), pp. 467-98. 

3 Ibid, xxxv (2) (1929), pp. 170-83. 
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, ^ T 1 are those in which the controversy con- 

legal rights as distinguished from (•hums 
cems law. 


aiming at a change oiThe existing law. 

When in a treaty of pacific settlement, the ol)lig:ili<m hi 

When, in y u decision o(, a judic-ial 

hSv rSed by a qualifying^rcfercncc to ‘legal’ or ‘poli- 
S SsSes, thil liiifitation of the juclicial process may reli.r 
?o on^S more-possibly to aU-of the above mcianings ol 

^hrSSptioa of justiciability, viewed as a formal con- 
cept, may be" used with a double meaning ;;<■ I''' ;« 

the suitability of a dispute, or of a categmy ol cUspuk s, to 
form the subject-matter of a judicial proccduie, or --and this 
is the meaning of the term adopted in mumciixvl inrispni- 

dence' ^it may refer to the existence of the juiiscliclion ol <i 

competent tribunal to pronounce on the dispuli;. 1 bus wlicu 
a dispute arises between State A and State B in rcspcc.t 
nf a Dortion of territory, the dispute may be dcscrilicd as iion- 
histidable on the ground of its inherent unsuitability for 
judicial settlement, because there are no rules ol international 
law to decide the matter, or because the dispute involves a 
major interest of the State, or because othca met hods of 
settlement are deemed to be more likely to rcmoy(; t he (^ause 
of fnction. Or it may be deseribed as non-justiciable on Ihti 
ground that, whatever its merits ma'y be, tw() eontesting 
States are not bound by any treaty-provision conferring n pon 
an international court jurisdiction in regard to that jiarlieular 


dispute. 

In municipal law the lawyer is inclined to regard a ‘justi- 
ciable’ dispute as one over which a competent e.ourt has 
jurisdiction,* and he would argue that in a civilized country 
all disputes are justiciable. It would be difikult to eontradic’t 
him. Within the State all conflicts between c itizcnH iirc* cog** 
nizable by courts which either pronounce on lh(^ nutrils or 


^ The Oxford Dictionary defines ‘justiciable* as ‘liable U) be tried in a (’ourt 
of justice, subject to jurisdiction*. See Strong, arbitrator, in the PdiHkf ease 


(Moore, p. 1773) : ‘It is the general rule of the law of nations that tdiener.H <'nm« 
mitted by a vessel at sea or on board while in a port of a ftjreigu (*ountry are 
justiciable, or triable, only in the courts of the country to wlheh the vessel 
belongs.’ 

^ ‘The acts of a belligerent Power in right of war are not junticiahle in lin own 
Coiu^ . . .* (Lord Parker of Waddihgton in The Zamora [’ I m 6 1 , « AX 1 . 77). C )b" 
jection is sometimes raised to the use of the term ‘justiciable* on the ground that 
it tends to confuse the printer. See Madariaga, Disarmamml p. *4^3, 

reference to ‘compulsory jurisdiction for justifiable disputes*. 
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definitely dismiss the claim on the ground that^ whatever its 
moral or other justification may be, it is not entitled to pro- 
tection and enforcement by the law.^ In this latter case, the 
court, although not settling the dispute on the merits, dis- 
poses of it definitely by the implied prohibition of enforce- 
ment of the claim through recourse to violence, or by the 
refusal to lend the aid of the State in enforcing it. 

While within the State the question of terminology causes 
little difficulty, the situation is different in international law. 
There the general justiciability of disputes is not part of 
the existing law; it is in the nature of a specifically under- 
taken, and restrictively interpreted, obligation. Accordingly, 
in international law, when the question arises whether any 
actual dispute is justiciable or not, the proper procedure is 
necessarily to inquire whether the contesting States have in 
regard to that particular dispute undertaken to accept the 
jurisdiction of an international tribunal. It is here that the 
difficulty begins. For, as will be shown in the second chapter, 
when Governments commit themselves to obligatory arbitra- 
tion, they circumscribe their obligation by adopting the con- 
ception of justiciability as connoting suitability — expressed by 
one or more of the four tests of a legal dispute indicated above 
— for judicial settlement. That is to say, they recognize as 
justiciable (from the point of view of the competence of an 
international tribunal) such disputes as are justiciable (from 
the point off view of their inherent suitability for judicial 
settlement). \This islhe reas on why in this book the concep- 
l ti(^„ o f justicia H lity^ formal aspectjisneccssarilwu^ 

I in two meaningsTThe ^ntext will leave the reader in no 
V doubttdwhich meaning reference is being made. But it is 
a disquieting gloss on the present position of international 
law in regard to judicial settlement that a double and un- 
certain formal connotation is added to the four substantive 
meanings of the conception of justiciability of international 
disputes. 

§ 13. The Scheme of the Work. After having surveyed in 
the present chapter the history of the doctrine of the limita- 
tion of the judicial function in international law, and the 
part played thereby, it is proposed to consider, in the second 
introductory chapter, the extent of the adoption of the doc- 
trine in international arbitration conventions as well as the 

* See below, pp. 60 et seq. 
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question of the authority attaching to it by reason of such 
adoption. It is then intended to consider the I'our <'uiTt;nt 
aspects of the doctrine. Thus in Part 11 then; will Ixr difj. 
cussed that aspect of the distinction h(a,wi‘('n legal and 
political disputes which bases the justiciability ol'dispuU's on 
the existence of applicable rules of law. It will be iK;e(>ssary 
to examine, as general problems of positive law, tlu; (|U(\s(ioiis 
of the completeness of the legal system and of lh<; dilli(adti(;,s 
raised by novelty of action and by cases primm impivssmh 

(Chapter lll). The problem of the lacunaT~;ind '(if (luar 
peculiarities— in international law will then b<^ ('xainiiuxl 
by reference to the distinction between genuine and sourions 
interpretation of the existing law (Cjiaapter IV). 
reference to these aspects of the question must Ix^ discaisscxl 
the nature and the special tasks of the jucheial function in 
international law when confronted with (lu; theoreUhuil 
completeness and the actual shortcomings of an luuhaa'loijed 
s^tem of law (Chapter V). It is then proposed to venify dm 
ainrmation, that international law is completely <’onn)(a(nit 

liistory of international 
arbitrahon—m particular by an inquiry how far intermit ionul 
tnbun^ have been impeded in their work by the absimce of 
mles of international law applicable to the easits subinittiid 
to them, and by wh'at methods they have met novel situa,- 

(Chlpto'vir''^ "" “ 

In Part III it is proposed to examine that asserted limitation 
of the mternational judicial function which ado is e 
mportonce of the issues involved as a basis for t lu' determimi 

cnKofo ; 7 whether that doctrine is 

international arbitration ind 
whether the distinction so coneenwi . , '"“'d''' < nmi 

pohtical disputes can be established h?-, 

the will of the State to nj auitcnou other than 

cation (Chapter VIIl West, n ^^f^‘'*P'*^*‘V(>;u:ljudi- 
which bases the future ohlio-m^ examine whether ti rloctrinc 

^tUement » a 

a particular issue can snitnKKr'k ^ ™Pott;uicc of 

inherent in every legal obLath?n^^*^ 

before to fin/.Xffn teSaa&dl* 

'''''' f” *>>' “Wetioi of jmticiabiiiy“ ' d* 
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putes to matters of minor importance is compatible with 
some governing principles of international law, with the 
protection afforded by international law to the fundamental 
rights of States, with the function of the law in general, and 
with recent conventional international law which curtails 
the right of recourse to force for the purpose of giving effect to 
claims (Chapter VIII), ( It is, in particular, in connexion \ 
with the limitation of the judicial function in respect of 
important issues that the question of the impartiality of 
international tribunals may be regarded as one of the vital 
problems in the matter of obligatory judicial settlement, and 
it is therefore proposed to consider that question separately 
(Chapter X). 

The problem of reconciling, in the field of international 
law, the conflicting demands of stabihty and change has 
found expression in that conception of non»justiciability 
according to which obligatory judicial settlement of certain 
categories of disputes may, in view of the absence of an 
international legislature modifying or abolishing obsolete 
law, result in judicial pronouncements dangerous to the 
cause of justice and of international peace. Part IV will be 
devoted to an examination of this aspect of the doctrine. 

It will be necessary to investigate the special aspect in inter- 
national law of the general problem of the relation between 
security and justice, in particular with reference to the possi- 
bilities of inj:er natiqnal_ legislation (Chapter XI) and the 
respective merits of tlie^judicial procecfure an3. so-called 
‘alternative means of settlement’, in particularjg£.cpnciliation 
>ler_XII). As the absence of an internationSriegEra7 
thfe admKte^Iy imposes a heavy check upon the satisfactory 
working of the international judiciary, it will be necessary to 
consider what are the existing and possible substitutes for an 
international legislature. In particular we shall haye to 
examine what are the possibilities of obsolete law being 
brought up to date by judicial legislation in international law 
either in general, or by^the ju dicial application of the doc- 



SO also in the intefnluonal^^ judicial legislation is 
necessarily limited, and the avenues will have to be explored 
through which the basis of judicial legislation may be ex- 
tended by the will of States through the conferment upon 
international courts of the power to lay down regulations, or 
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propose recommendations, or to decide ex aequo et bono. In 
particular it will be necessary to examine Ik jw (Ik^ (,;x(n-('i.sc 
of such powers is consistent with the judicial I'uiiction of 
international tribunals (Chapter XV). I’inally, it will l)c 
submitted that the extension of the legislative^ fumuion of 
tribunals by the wiU of the parties is limited to individual 
cases and cannot fittingly form part of a scheme of obligatory 
judicial settlement; and therefore proposals will ha,ve to be 
examined for making judicial decisions tlu^ starting-point 
for the modification of the law, in particular by way of sub- 
sequent political action of the organs of tlu; iutcu-natioiial 
community (Chapter XVI). 

In Part V an analysis will be attempted of the fourt b, and 
last, conception of justiciability of disputes, i.(!. that based 


on the distinction between ‘dispu tes concerning ri ght s' uiid 
‘c onflicts of interests ’. The questirnTwill be Tixa in i ned , inter 
diS^hs.th)tT this distinction can accuratedy lx; us(xl as the 
basis of a scientific classification of international disputes, 
and whether it is of practical assistance in secairiiur (dllxaiv*; 
as distinguished from memly-Joimal, pacific, si^tthmuait 
(Chapter XVII). The possibility will then be considmed of 
rendering otili gatorv the _ settlement of clis(nites in which 
a party asks for a ch ange in the cxia ling Igw. In iiarticular, 
the provisions of the General Act of iqgfi will be exaniincd 
firom this point of view (Chapter XVIII). f 

The doctrine of the limitation of the ju dicial fuiudioii 
appears, m the science of international law, 'riot "(inly lirTiTui 
of the four formulations referred to above. It apiKSirs, 
regardless of any of the current classifications of dispuU 


ai 


toe form of the rule according to which the submi.ssion ol 
disputes to mtemational tribunals is cs.scntially voluntary in 
Its natoe. Some aspects of this general rule will lx; considcnid 
m Part VI, in wbch the question of the place of law in the 

as a problem ol* gemu-al 
junspmdence. In particular, as the existing rule is rrc;((U(;ntly 

3° to the lisutation of the plaw; of law in 

I^cal society, it will be inquired howlSFthc existing InTiis 

nwSwTi? Of the limitation of the 

that the lim/tatin^ ' 9,°^ourrcntly with tiu; opinion 

general lee-al fmiction of law and of courts is a 

that it is^thi^ nomenon, the view is frequently ex[)rc.sscd 
It IS the consequence of what has been called the 
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‘specific character’ of international law. Accordingly it will 
be necessary to inquire what is meant by the ‘ spprifir. 
character of international law’, and how far the shortcomings 
of existing international law can legitimately be regarded 
as contributing to a more general conception of law of which 
international and municipal law are the constituent elements 
(Chapter XX). 



CHAPTER 11 


CONVENTIONS OF PACIFIC SETTLI:MF:NT AND 
THE LIMITATION OF THE JUDICIAL ITINC'I’ION 

§ 14. In General. The vast number of arhid'ution 

conventions concluded since the beginning of llu; lvvculi(;th 
century offers at first sight a chaotic picture of various (yixis 
of treaties, differing from one another in njspc^ct, of Ui<^ coin* 
prehensiveness of their reservations and of llu^ nnudiiiuny 
devised for securing the pacific settlement ordis])u(c.s. Y(;t 
notwithstanding the great variety of form and nunhod. ilu’ 
more important of these treaties can be convmucnlTy riulucaul 
to a limited number of clearly defined and rcjiri'scnt alive 
^es. In all of them the doctrine of the limitation of the 
international judicial function (as cxprcs.sed in (he dislinc- 
tion between justiciable and non-justiciable dispulcs) con* 
stitutes the backbone of the convention or, at least, (he 
framework of its structure. The effect of tlie adoption oV (he 
classification varies in the different types of (amvention. In 
some it results in a total elimination of any oliligation to have 
recourse to a procedure involving a binding sedhanenC in 
others, the adoption of the doctrine renders, in edi'cl, '(lie 
jurisdiction of an international court dependent upmi die 
discretion of the parties interested in the dispute; finally, in 
others, notwithstanding the adoption of the Imi tcchnid of 

provision for a ImKling^c* 
ment of every conceivable dispute. 

There are fivepnncipal types of these conventions: ( i ) 'Flic 

iwi? /of wf f Pacific Scttlcmont „C I ui.-nia I iimiil 

ysputes. (a) What may be called the American Ivik' oI' 

Ste of mnte? the model of (I.e nnrutifiei! 

ana me Umted States and France, (s) 'Flu; most oenf-r-. 

arbitration treaty constituted as the result nt'ihai. * h * e 

the Ontinn:!! r a f- t n ■'i‘K“n(ure oh 

me vip gQnai Glause of Article ofi nf tti^ .T ,, 

arbitration treaties fram^rt r.^ i . P 

iramed on what may be coriveiuemlv 

refeired to as the LosaraoWnerfeonventions tr a ■ 

number of aU-inclnsWrwT^hivr^rT-^^ f'V A growing 
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International Disputes recommended by the Ninth Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

§ 15 . The Hague Conventions for Pacific Settlement. The 
distinction between justiciable and non-justiciable disputes 
was introduced for the first time as part of positive inter- 
national law in the Hague Conventions for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes in 1899 and 1907. Article 16 
of the Convention of 1899, Article 38 of the Convention 
of 1907, laid down: 

Tn questions of a legal nature, and especially in the inter- 
pretation or application of international conventions, arbitra- 
tion is recognized by the signatory Powers as the most effective, 
and at the same time the most equitable, means of settling dis- 
putes which diplomacy has failed to settle.’ 

In thus introducing into the field of international law the 
distinction between two categories of disputes, the Govern- 
ments represented at the First Hague Conference accepted 
almost literally the wording proposed in the draft convention 
submitted to the Conference by the Russian delegate.^ The 
reasons for introducing the distinction were ably stated in 
the elaborate Russian Memorandum, in which the distinction 
between legal and other disputes served the purpose of sup- 
porting a cautious proposal for a limited scheme of obligatory 
arbitration — a proposal which failed to secure acceptance.^ 
But the passages of the Memorandum relating to legal and 
political dispTites subsequently proved a source of inspiration 
for many a lawyer and statesman, and they constitute an 
important contribution to the history of the doctrine of the 
inherent limitations of the international judicial process. 

The Explanatory Note concerning Article 5 of the draft 
relating to mediation insisted that, although arbitration was 
in general more effective than mediation, the application of 
the former “^is essentially and even exclusively restricted to 
cases where there is a conflict of international rights, while 
mediation, although of a political character, is equally 
applicaHe^To "the' conflicts of interests which most often 
threaten peace among nations’.^ In the Note cbncerning 
obligatory arbitration, it was pointed out (in a passage 

* See Article 7 of the draft : Reports to the Hague Conferences of iSgg and igoy 
(hereafter referred to as Hague Reports), ed. by J. B. Scott (1917), p. 92. 

* See Article 10 of the Russian draft, ibid., p. 93. 

3 Ibid., p. 95. 
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reproduced in substance in Article 10 of llu; drall) that, 
subject to the saving clause of honour and vital inlvrcslx, tlic 
disputes suitable for arbitration were those arising out; of 
demands for an indemnity for damages. Sueli disputes, it 
was said, relate to questions of law, and do not as a rule 
concern the vital interests or the honour of the States, ‘it 
being understood that a State whe)se nati(»ual lionour or 
vital interests had been attacked woulel ne>l, e)l*e'(yurse', limit 
itself, and could not limit itself, te> denna,neling lualeirial 
indemnity for damages and lossc-s sulfereel by it\'{j)isputes 
arising out of demands that another Staley ‘shall or shall not 
e xercise certain given a ttributes of the sove;reyign Poweir’ were; 
dScribed as ne)t suitaQfijfor arHItfalioii. ITeiwe;ve;r, nem- 
justiciability ot disputes concerning Llic cxcrc‘is(^ rigiits 


i!) 


of sovereignty did not prevent the autheyrs eyf the* Neyle; IVeyiu 
describing as suitable for arbitratiem such elispute's as esyu- 
cem the exercise of sovereign rights in lime's eyf peaea; anel 
war so long as they assume the form eyf a elaim (iyr tlanyage;s. 
As distinctly unsuitable for obligateyry aiiyilralieyii we;rc 
described p olitical treati es ‘whi t:h are; ueytiiuur.. IjiU the; 
temporary expression of clm ncc and trausiteyry i-e-ladeynshTiis 
b etweerf ETyaHoui^t^^ • • ii i I h e y rs eyf (he 

MenmrandumTESi procccdcHTp^how that such (rcatie's 
restrict the freedom of action of the coiilrae'ting partie'S eynly 
so long as conditions remain unchangexi; that elispuU's exyu- 
cemingthem turn, not so much on the inlcrprrtatieyn eyfthenr 
provisions, as on their change or complete; ahroguitieyu; and 
that it would therefore be inappropriate ley sidyniil such 
disputes to arbitral tribunals, ‘in whose; e:yt;.s the; priue'iple: 
ptablished by the treaty would be just as eihligateyry, just as 
mviolable, as the principle established by llie: |)e)silive law 
m the eyes of any national tribunal whateveyr’.-^ 

In the general report of the Committee prcse'uk'el (ey the 
t^onference the hmitation of the scope ol' disiyuteys rexxym- 
mended as suitable for arbitral settlement was eixiylaiuexl eyii 
toe ^ound that, as the arbitrator is a judge and as he i.s 
n o^act accordmg to law, arbitration is not applicailde 

^ Hapu R&pofrts, p. 98. 

by 

Sea and the Poi7of Ltnnm n oWigatiora m respect of tlw Black 

3 I Did n ni; ^ argument. ^ 

random, Baker in .B.r’, discussion of the Rtiiwian Memo- 
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to disputes about ‘conflicting interests" and ‘differences of a 
political nature". These differences^ it was pointed out, in 
which the claims of the parties cannot be stated in the form 
of legal propositions, are by their very nature outside the 
jurisdiction of tribunals called upon to adjudicate on the 
basis of law.* Nothing can illustrate better the slow rate of 
progress in the matter of justiciability of disputes than the 
fact that all the four elements of the doctrine, as outlined 
in the last chapter and as still topical and predominant 
to-day, were resorted to at the time of the First Hague 
Conference in terms almost identical with those at present 
in use. 

The formula proposed by Russia at the First Hague Con- 
ference seems to have secured general acceptance without 
much discussion, largely owing to the fact that the proposed 
article was in the nature of a mere recommendation clearly 
distinguished from an undertaking of obligatory arbitration. 
In fact, commentators did not fail subsequently to point out 
that the qualifying reference to legal disputes was unnecessary 
seeing that the article did not imply any obligation.^ When 
at the Second Hague Conference attempts were made to 
introduce some measure of obligatory arbitration by reference 
to the formula of legal disputes,^ this basis of classification was 
vigorously criticized by the German delegate, B^on Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, in two frequently quoted speeches.'^ 

§ 16 . The Hague Arbitration Conventions. Although the 
Hague Convention of 1899 the first recognition in 

conventional international law of the doctrine of ‘inherent 

* Ibid.j p. 56. 

2 See M^rignhac in R.G. x (1903), p. 803, and Nippold, p. 207. Apart from 
this, the formula does not seem to have incurred the criticism of the commenta- 
tors at the time. See Merignhac, Conference, pp. 269, 291, 292; Nippold, pi>. 
177, 178, 207-9; Meurer, Das Friedensrecht der Haager Konferenz (1905)? 

pp. 190-5. Objection was, however, raised to the obviously superfluous refer- 
ence to interpretation of treaties — in itself a legal matter. 

3 It was then proposed, mainly by the United States and Great Britain (see 
Hague Reports, pp. 436, 482, 486), that what constituted in the Convention 
of 1899 a mere recommendation should be incorporated as the basal provision 
of a general arbitration treaty, subject to the usual reservations, and to the right of 
the parties to be the sole judges whether the differences which arise affect the 
interests safeguarded in the reservation clauses. See on this point L^monon, 
pp. 121-87, and, as to the discussions in the Committee, Hague Reports, pp. 
366-488. 

4 See below, p. 185. And see Huber, ‘Die Fortbildung des Volkerrechts auf 
dem Gebiete des Prozess- und Landkriegsrechts durch die II. internationale 
Friedenskonferenz’, in Das dffentliche Recht der Gegenwart, vol. ii {1908), pp. 519, 
520. 
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limitations’, that doctrine did not properly become part 
ofthe law until the several States had acted upon (lie opinion 
expressed in Article i6 of the Convention.' 'I'hi.s was done in 
a long series of arbitration conventions eoncludc:d alter 15)03, 
which followed upon the initiative givcui I)y (lu^ tre^aty 
between Great Britain and France. Apail from :i number 
of treaties concluded among, and by, Soutli and ( IcaUral 
American States, these treaties constitute tin; bulk ofpnvwar 
arbitration conventions. With a .slight modilu'.alion,^ they 
incorporated the formula adopted by tlie I lagne ( lonvxmtions 
which they then proceeded to qualify by tlu^ typical g(ai<;ral 
reservation clauses. Thus the finst of th(;.S(; Invades, namely, 
the artoratio n treaty betw een Great Britain and Fniiux), of 
14 October 11^3, provided in Article r as follow.s: 

‘Differences which may arise of a legal nature ,mr)iTla(ing to 
the interpretation of treaties existing betwccai uic (wo (Hin- 
tracting parties, and which it may not hav(^ l)ccu pitssible to 
settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to the Bt'iniaiicnt Court 
of Arbitration established at The Hague by the ( louveution of 
29 Jitiy 1899, provided, neverthelc.ss, that they do not atfect 
the vital interests, the independence, or the honour of tlu' two 
contracting States, and do not concern tlx; interests of tliird 
Parties.’^ 

The so-called Root arbitration treaties concluded by the 

Umted States in and after 1908 contained ;ui idcntictil pro- 

TOion, modified by an additional chaise reserving liir (ho 

Senate of the United States the right of advice iind con, sent 

m regard to any special arbitration agreements to be; matle 

by the Umted States in pursuance ofthe general tirbitraliou 
treaties.'' 

Conference, part i, pj.. i;,fl ol .sr.). (oiul 

Descamos of aAitratin ^ ^ detailed statcnicul, luriiarcd by Uarim 

Conferrack. ^ mediation provisioas iirior to llx- llaKiie 

inteiprMadon^rftreate*where^?'tV,'^T4^^*^r!* rrbvtiii)!: lo dx; 

a legal nature, and especially in the interprcSon^'ir 'r ' "f 

couventions’. Much critimem w,. iS i ■ ot uitmuUmnnl 

that the interpretation and amiliVatln'^^ r.^ against thus dtmiKc «u tlir ground 
the use ofthe word ‘or’ w^Sor qxwtlu.w, nixl IhM 

quite justified, seeinTthat the word ‘Iw-iX ''‘f; ‘''■l»'iKirh was nut 

bilityofapplyingle^ rules and does not ncatSHarily lurun llir possi- 

pofiticaldSfrk®Sl^%l“f <'“• alrinuT uf cl,o 

^ Hfftslet, Treaties ml W? ^ ^eems to have been correctly used, 
the World War. skte^ rfSaeafe. •'dure 

Great Britain; HertSeg TwaS.'w. mv 

s p. 1203, 1 wenty-fivc o| thau trratkg 
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Before the War the number of treaties of the former type 
amounted to over one hundreds Many of them were re- 
newed in the period following the World War^^ some sub- 
stituting the Permanent Court of International Justice for 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration. Several new treaties 


of this type were also concluded after the World War, for 
instance, between the United States and Sweden on 24 June 
1924,3 and with Liberia on 10 February 192 6."^ Nearly all 
these arbitration treaties have either been allowed to lapse, 
or been tacitly abrogated as the result of the wide accep- 
tance of the Optional Clause of Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice or of other 


conventions of pacific settlement. The American Root 
treaties have given way either to the General Inter-American 
Arbitration Convention of 19293 or to the uniform treaties 
concluded by the United States since 1928 after the model of 
the treaty with France of 6 February 1928.^ However, for a 
period of nearly twenty years these treaties constituted the 
contractual basis of international judicial settlement, and 


served the function of firmly jsntrenching the doctrine of 
inherent limitations in the practice and science of inter- 


national law. 


were negotiated by Secr^a |ry.RQQL See, on these treaties and, generally, on the 
arbitration treaties of the United States, Jessup, The United States and Treaties 
for the Avoidance of War, International Conciliation Pamphlet, 1928, No. 239. 

^ Most of these treaties concluded between 1903 and 1914 are printed in 
Traitis girUraux d^arhitrage, commmiquis an Bureau International de la Cour Per- 
manente d^ Arbitrage, First Series (1911); Second Series (1914). See also for 
another list of these treaties jV.^. xxxix (1928-9), pp. 413-15; and Clad, 
Wesen und Grenzen der internationalen Schiedsgerichtsharkeit (1928), pp. 15 et seq. 

However, such individual arbitration as occurred between the contracting 
parties as a rule took place by reference not to these arbitration treaties, but to 
the Hague Conventions for Pacific Settlement, with the exception of the arbitra- 
tion agreement between Norway and the United States concerning the shipping 
claims of 30 June 1921 {A.J., vol. xvi (1922) Suppl., p. 17), and the arbitration 
agreement between the United States and the Netherlands concerning the Palmas 
Island of 23 January 1925 (ibid, xix (1925), p. 108). 

^ See, for instance, the arbitration treaties between Great Britain and Italy 
(i February 1904; renewed 14 August 1923); Great Britain and the United 
States (4 April 1908; renewed 23 June 1923); Great Britain and Spain (27 
February 1914; renewed 9 February 1924); Great Britain and Holland (15 
February 1905; renewed 12 July 1925); United States and Netherlands (2 May 
1908; renewed 13 February 1924); United States and Japan (5 May 1908; 
renewed 23 August 1923). These treaties will be found in Arbitration and 
Security, pp. 92, 93, 98, 1 15, 99, and io6 respectively. 

3 Ibid., p. 108. 

4 Ibid., p. 129. Almost all the treaties referred to in this chapter will aho be 
found in Habicht, Post-War Treaties for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
(1931), and in P.C.I.J., Series D, No. 6. 

5 See below, p. 38. ^ Sec below, p. 37. 
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§ 17 . The Covenant of the League of Nations, Before 
considering the extent of the adoption of the doctriiu^ of 
non-justiciable disputes in the Optional Clause it may he 
convenient to examine how far the doctrine is incc)r|)()ral(xl 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. The first two par'u- 
graphs of Article 13 of the Covenant ran originally^ as lollows: 

h. The Members of the League agree that wlicucvd' any 
dispute shall arise between them which they ixicognizt^ (o l)(^ 
suitable for submission to arbitration, and which cannot Ix' 
satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit w1k)I<^ 
subject-matter to arbitration. 

'2. Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as t(^ a.ny 
question of international law, as to the existence of any liu'i 
which, if established, would constitute a breach of any hUen- 
national obligation, or as to the extent and nature ol' (lu* 
reparation to be made for any such breach, arc cledartxl io l)e: 
among those which are generally suitable for submission to 
arbitration.’ 


^ This enumeration of subjects suitable for judicial sell l(mum( 
subsequently included in Article 36 of the SCKuK; 
of the Court, in which, however, as the result ol' the uiler- 
Bola hon of the term ‘legal’, the re has taken place, tuT.ordiiur 
to some, the forma incorporation of the doctrine. No siudi 
iorma incorporation has taken place in the CovenaiU, I 5 u( 
has not the latter adopted the doctrine in subslanca^? I'hat 
It has been so adopted to a considerable extent is tli<i vi(w 
ot a large number of writers.^ This was also the vi(w of 
several Governinents during and after the Peace Conleriuiee 
tLr^' “ “ the British Official Gommcnlarv to 

haaL r3rLf"''“'r^, particularly entitled to 

of the part played by British draftsmen in the 
pr 3 nffS rS.n T ’ ptate^l that Article 13, while not 
fi ^o somft?Ytenf- arbitration in any class of di,spute.s, 

^ and non-iusticiable°faT^^ Jstinction between jitslieiublc 

I desirableh 3 , tS view however .iZT '' 

Correct cannni L ’ ^wever, although not wholly in- 

In tS qinJilkiinu. 

m tat tatance, at the mam purpose of tlm tl„ctri,.e of 

description See, for’ instance, SchflSwehh tor the sake t,f 

^ (and ed., 1952)’ PP- 5 > 7 -l 9 ; Mlerk, 

i-ari. Pap. (1919) (Cmd. 
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non-justiciable disputes is to limit the general obligation 
undertaken in a treaty of compulsory arbitration; and as 
Article 13 contains no such obligation, it is difficult to accept 
the view that the doctrine of the necessary limitations of the 
international judicial function is impliedly contained in the 
Covenant. Not only does no express reference to the doctrine 
appear in the Covenant, but a study of the origin of Article 
13 shows that such reference was deliberately excluded. 

Article 3 of the Phillimore Plan for a League of Nations of 
20 March 1918 provided: 

‘If a dispute should hereafter arise between any of the Allied 
States as to the interpretation of a treatyj as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which if 
established would constitute a oreach of any international 
obligation, or as to the nature and extent of the reparation to 
be made for any such breach, if such dispute cannot be settled 
by negotiation, arbitration is recognized by the Allied States 
as the most effective and at the same time the most equitable 
means of settling the dispute.’ ‘ 

In the interim report accompanying the draft it was stated 
that Article 3 was adapted from Article 38 of the Hague 
Convention of 1907 for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes.^ Tjie only— a nd highly significant— change wa s 
thq om i ssion nf 'tbe'viForcr‘legal’_and the~ substitutio n lor it 
of tEe detailed enumeratiorTofth^four categories of disputes. 
The formula of the Phillimore Plan was subsequently adopted 
“ General Smu ts’s dra fts fro m which it apparently found its 
way to the secondhand thirds draft of President Wilson and 
eventually to the draft of the Covenant as finally adopted.* 

I R. S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlemmt (1922), vol. i, p. 75. 

^ Ibid., p. 70. ^ Ibid., p. 98. 

4 See R. S. Baker, op. cit., p. 103; the first draft, ibid., p. 90, did not contain 
the enumeration. ^ Ibid., p. 120. 

The enumeration of four categories of disputes did not appear either in the 
official British Plan, in which reference to arbitration was of a very rudimentary 
nature, nor in the subsequent so-called Hur st-Miller compromise draft (t here 
was only, in Article ii, a provision to ifee^e^ect that the High Gontracting 
Parties agree that whenever any dispute or difficulty shall arise_ between them, 
which they recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration, and which 
cannot satisfactorily be settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole sub- 
ject-matter to arbitration: R. S. Baker, op. cit., p. 147)* absent, there- 

fore, from the draft which was laid before the League of Nations Commission 
of the Peace Conference as a basis of discussion. Later, however, on the proposal 
of Lord Robert Cecil rMiller. The Draftins of the Covenant (1928),!, p. 32 7 (Twelfffi 
Meeting of the (Committee on the League of Nations)) it was again inserted in 
the Covenant as finally adopted. It was thought that some slight measure of 
progress would be achieved by at least defining in concrete terms the disputes 

3964 D 
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Notwithstanding the various changes which the original 
Phillimore Plan had undergone, the intention not to adopt 
the iemiini Uchnici of the doctrine of non-justiciable disinitcs 
asserted itself down to the very end. 


§ 18. The Optional Clause of Article 36 of the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. Article ;{(i of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
prorides that any State signatory to the Protocol cstal)lishing 
the Court may recognize in advance the juri.sdiclion of llu: 
Court, in relation to any Member of the League oi" S(at(i 
accepting the same obligation ‘in all or any of tlic elass<\s of 
kgal^ disputes concerning: {a) the interpretation ol'a treaty; 
{b) any question of international law; (c) the existence oi'any 
fact which if established would constitute a breach ol' any 
international obligation; {i) the extent and nature ol' the 
reparation to be made for any such breach’. This so-called 
Optional Clause has now been signed and ratified by ovei- 
forty Governments, and it constitutes at present: tin! tnost 
important and most widely accepted arbitration convention 
of a general character. In so far as the doctrine of non- 


which were regarded as generally suitable for arbitration . See nolt! 1 ly I lie lirit i.-di 
ddegation of 7 April 1919 on the redraft submitted by the Drafting ( Inmiuitlee, 
where it was stated that the insertion of the enumeration took place in (lel'ereuee 
to the argument that the draft, as originally submitted to the (loinniilli-e, was 
m this respect actuaUy retrogressive as not sufficiently reeognizing (he dis- 
toction evolved in recent -years between justiciable and non-JiiHliriablr tlLMinUrN' 
.vMdler, op. cit., vol. i, p. 416). It must be noted that the term ‘imnerally* was 
r comprehensiveness of the (uiunrffitoiirTnU lo 

toe duty to submit to arbitration disputes thus enumerated, There ih little 
doubt, toe various chafts of the Covenant may serve as a guide, that there 

W^hbem^^Du'^ROA^^ See on this point Selu'ieking- 

^ hoder, ibid,, 

Drafting Committee obieetimi was taken liv 

n^ber of Le uofotoH / a it too strictly in a great 

ffiatffilqiSofSSadon ok rf 1‘ V’ 

tion in matters fovoW to? of a treaty should bo submilled to arljitra- 

Milt “ 7 the i)enow..aa4jh£vital interests of .a cmmtrv^ S... 

pp. aaS, 23S, 240 2 i 8 See akn p *7 Covenant, Pncis-tmiiaux, 

ffierejeiti^^’V^a^ub coSe W Asrrmily, pp. 697, 

-dopt owi^atorlTSirra&nl’* 
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justiciable disputes forms part of this provision it does so as 
the result of the insertion of the term ‘legal’ preceding the 
enumeration of the four classes of disputes in respect of which 
the obligation is undertaken. CXhe question whether theA 
doctrine of ‘inh erent limitatloW ’^has in fact been incor-i 
porated in Article 36 of the Statute is a controversial oneM 
It depends on the answer to the question whether the term 
legaF is in this context descriptive or qualifying . For reasons 
of which the detailed presentation lies outside the scope of 
this book the writer believes that the term ought to be inter- 
preted in a descriptive sense only.^ But as a matter of 

^ By admitting the possibility of the term ‘legal* being descriptive, we obviate 
the necessity of regarding it either as qualifying or as meaningless (see Fischer 
Williams, Chapters, pp. 38, 39, who expresses hesitation in regarding the word 
as meaningless) . 

The history of this article in the Committee of Jurists is strongly in favour of 
the view that the term is merely descriptive. The original draft of the Statute 
which Lord Phillimore laid before the Committee of Jurists in 1920, reproduced 
the four classes of disputes (the enumeration included a fifth item referring to 
the Court’s interpretation of its own judgements [Prochs-verbaux of the Proceedings 
of the Committee, p. 253) : this item, which was adopted in the final draft, was 
struck out by the Assembly), mentioned in Article 13 of the Covenent, but 
contained no reference to ‘legal’ disputes. It seems that it was the learned 
President of the Committee who was specially intent on having the phrase in- 
cluded. ^ron Descamps h ad taken a leading part in the deliberations of the 
Hague Confemrices oT ibgp and 1907, and he found it difficult to discard a 
notion which was both time-honoured and generally believed to safeguard an 
important aspect of State sovereignty. As may be seen from his Note on the 
Question of Compulsory Jurisdiction laid before the Committee, Baron 
Descamps’s insistence on adding the qualifying term .^^al’ was originally due 
to his opinion that there are disputes which can neither be stated nor decided 
legally, such as conflic ts of interests and political disputes , and also that there 
exist disp utes o f a leg-alSiaracter hn which~tEe adoption of leg al methods .would 
iiARlYp acceding to ihc views" of ceTTSm riStales, t ne~ a bandonm ent of rights 

coixsTciered rightly or wron^y inalienable’ {ProeJs-verbaux, p. 254}. However, 

judgin^rom the subsequent ‘disculsioirtefbre the Committee, there is reason 
to believe that the purpose of the proposed qualifying term was more in the 
nature of an expression of respect for a phrase which has become dear to the 
hearts of lawyers and statesmen, than of a wish to formulate actual reservations. 
When M , Ricci Busatti proposed the omission of the expression ‘q uestions of a 
iQ gal naturej ^ the sole reason of the President’s opposition to this amendment 
waTtHaf the term played an important part in the Conferences of 1899 ^-ud 
1907, and that ‘legal conscience and world opinion would be astonished not to 
find this term in the Committee’s plan’ (ibid., p. 283) . That the term ‘legal’ was 
not regarded as qualifying in any way the subsequent enumeration may be 
seen from the fact that in the Root-Phillimore Plan, in which following upon the 
insistence of the Presidept the term ‘legal’ was included, the relevant passage 
ran as follows^" ‘The Permanent Court of International Justice shall be com- 
petent to hear and determine cases between States concerning questions of 
a legal natur9 , that is to say^ (italics ours), which affect: the interpretation of a 
trcaty 7 ''&cr^id p. 5^7). Little importance was subsequently attached to the 
proposed addition, anc’ in the scheme prepared by the drafting sub-committee 
the term ‘legal’ did not appear at all (ibid., p. 566; Article 29 of the draft). 
When the draft was considered by the Committee, at the final stages of its work, 
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terminology, it may be argued that the Optional Clause 
recognizes the doctrine of non-justiciable disputes, and a 
Government wishing to promote its interests by relying on 
formal terms will be in a position to argue that, although a 
deiSnite dispute may fall within one of the categories 
enumerated, it does not come within the purview of (h<^ 
jurisdiction of the Court on the ground that it is not a degar 
dispute—the word legal' being interpreted in all, or souk^ of, 


the President again reverted to this subject. That his insisU'iicc upon Uh‘ 
xetention of the term was largely intended to ensure continuity in ((u'luinology 
may again be seen from the fact that the wording proposed by him at that liual 
meeting was: ‘Between States which are members of the Lcagiu^ of Natiojis, 
the^ Court shall have jurisdiction (and this without any special eouvoutiou' 
^ving it jurisdiction) to hear and determine cases of a legal nature, that iv to say 

(italics ours) cases concerning ’ (ibid., p. 582). This shows that even with 

the President, who was most insistent on the subject, that term did nut sc'rve 
the purpose of qualifying or limiting the enumeration. ‘This wording was 
adopted’, It is then stated in the Proces-derbaux, ‘except that the words “(haVis lo 
say^^ca^were deleted’ (ibid.). Nothing is said of the reasons for tlusljU^iT 
oi^ion. It due to a mis^ided passion for economy in spcccdi? 

In the and authoritative, report submitted by the Committee to tint 
a 1- T relevant passage, which forms part of the introdue- 

draft stated expressly that disputes of a legal miture to 
dejined in the terms of Ai'ticlc 13 of llu^ ( lovf'iumt’ 
The fact that the enumeration of disputes in the Optional Clause orArti(d(' ah* 
was onguMy a textual reproduction of the list Sf disputes cmm.ora c 1 ' 
^cle 13 of the Covenant— m which, as again itshistory sliows (sec .'ihovc, p 'ft) 

the view tiu-it ll.^Vciiw 

I has tentarively suggSCTl^^ XltmuMttt 

posal less radical and more acceptable The First i d 

rejected the Jurists’ interpretation of A Assembly subsequent ly 

obligatory arbitration, but it left intact thf' w ^ Covenant, as im [dying 
the meaStime fepS d^iln had in 

(1927), P-819, to th^ffecTthat^^^^^^ p Zlnnum, xxxhi (2) 

Wow, p. 201, on interpretation Stick <l«laralury. 

1^ be^^r 4 ld™ atlle^d^no^ n?cK^^^^ descriptive, tlw view 

the four categories constitute an exhaustiv^*^*-! / delmition ofwliirh 

op. cit). This is due to L -K". W^^*»^marskjdld, 

capable of legal determination, but not comT^r^<!Of^ disputes obviously 

Itmay be doubted whether such a continp-pnov -f of the four <’a(cgoriw, 

question of international law’ is wide &nnuZh ^ <‘liuise huiy 

^d, mdeed, any cinceivabTflw^^ ‘•<‘maiai„K 

Ic^alqghts. See also below, p. 281. ItdoesnntTr»n/.^^^n Pf’^hos ask for dieir 

above, p. 33) the enumeration was 

disputes. SeeMhlenop cit i n 00^ - ^^^arded as a dehmtion of iusthiiblf* 

^ed the four class’^ oi5yL’£tfnccs’ Uf’ Cm. rc- 

^Pdl 1919 in Miller Henary Session of 

PP. 348 and 378, for a siiX statement ‘Wcl.. 
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the possible meanings outlined above. This was actually the 
case in the only dispute in which an attempt was made to 
invoke the Optional Clause.^ 

§ 19 . Treaties with the American Formulation of Justici- 
ability of Disputes. Another group of treaties in which the 
distinction between justiciable and non-justiciable disputes 
has found clear expression is that inaugurated by the un- 
ratified arbitration treaty concluded by the United States 
on 3 August igii with Great Britain and, on the same date, 
with France.^ Article i of these treaties provided for arbitra- 
tion of 'all differences hereafter arising between the High 
Contracting Parties, which it has not been possible to adjust 
by diplomacy, relating to international matters in which the 
Fligh Contracting Parties are concerned by virtue of a claim 
of right made by one against the other under a treaty or 
otherwise, and which are justiciable in their nature by reason 
of being susceptible of decision by the application of the 
principles of law or equity’. ^ These treaties, which did not 
contain the usual sweeping reservations, were subsequently 
amended by the Senate of the United States in a manner 
which caused the Executive to refrain from proceeding with 
their ratification.^ However, they did not remain altogether 
without effect. The discussion in the legal literature which 
grew up round these treaties contributed largely towards 
investing the formula with a certain amount of authority, 
and, when in 1928 the Government of the United States 
took the initiative in concluding a number of arbitration 
treaties, the draft of 191 1 supplied a ready model. Article 11 
of the arbitration treaty with France, of 6 February 1928, 
repeated verbatim the formula of 1911. As this treaty con- 
tains a number of extensive reservations, ^ and, as it expressly 

^ See below, p. 200. 

See ut.J. V. (191 1), Suppl., pp. 253 and 249 respectively. 

3 Article 2 of the treaty provided for a Mixed Commission composed of an 
equal number of nationals of the two States to decide any preliminary contro- 
versy on the question whether the dispute is justiciable or not. 

^ For these amendments see /l.J. vi (1912), p. 460; on the treaties themselves 
see ibid., pp. 167-77. See also in support of the view opposing ratification 
Snow, ‘Legal Limitation of Arbitral Tribunals^ reprinted from University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, vol. lx, in The American Philosophy of Government (1921), 
pp. 233-66. 

5 The reservations exclude from the operation of the treaty disputes the sub- 
ject-matter of which: {a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the 
contracting parties; {b) involves the interests of third parties; (r) depends upon or 
involves the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine; (d) depends upon or involves 
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safeeuards the powers of the Senate in regard to the eonclu- 
sneaal agreement in each case, it has proved 
Sipable tS that body.- It was followed by a large .mmb.tr 
Sitorical treaties repladag the Root treafes ol . 908 .- 
The same formulation of justiciable disputes is, w , . . 

sKffht modification, adopted in the General ireaty ol * ‘ 

American Arbitration signed on 5 January 1.9-9 ^>7 
all States of the American Continent, including the Lhuled 
States.3 Article i of that treaty provides as follows: 

‘The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to suliiuil to 
arbitration aU differences of an international charact ei- which 
have arisen or may arise between them by virtue ol a ( l.uiii ol 
right made by one against the other under treaty or otherwise, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy ami 
which are iuridical in their n ature b y reason of being suseept il lU- 
of decision by Ae applicatioiTof the principles of law. 

‘There shall be considered as included among the (pK-.slioiis 
of juridical character: . , / 

There follows the list of the four categories of (lis|)ul('S 
enumerated in Article 13 of the Covenant. 


§ 20. Arbitration Conventions of the Locarno Type, riu: 
prominent feature— from the point of view of the (jucstion 
discussed here — of this comprehensive group of arbitration 
treaties is that the doctrine of non-justiciablc clisputcxH, wlu(dj 
is here incorporated either by reference to disputc^s to 
respective rights’ or to ‘legal’ disputes or by emuncratiou of 
the four classes of disputes of Article 13 of the Covenant, far 
from resulting in a mere difference of procedure;, has the 
effect of withdrawing non-justiciable disputes from tiu; pur- 
view of binding settlement, for which it substitutes the [iro- 
cedure of conciliation. 


the observance of die obligations of France in accordance witli tlie (lovoiumt of 
the League of Nations. The reader will note the wide scope of the lirst rrsrrvu- 
tion. It refers not to matters which according to international law are wiUuii 
the domestic jurisdiction of the State, but to matters of domestic jurisdict ion t n irr 
and simple. 

^ See A.J. xxh (1928), Suppl, p. 37. For a discussion of this treaty ami 
of Its reservations see Jessup, op. cit., pp. 200-6; Hudson in A.T xxii (imH) , 
pp. 368 et seqq.; Anderson in A.S. Proceedings^ t 9 ^ 9 j PP* ^ 

2 See, for instance, the toeaties concluded in 192B and' 1929 with Austria, 
nulgam, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, Hungary, Norwtiy, Jloumania, 

3 Suppl, pp. 197- 234. 

(1929), pp. 282-91; FisdJr Willimtw lu 
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Foremost in this group are the four arbitration treaties of 
Locarno of 16 October 1925 between GermanyjaiidJ^l^um, 
r ranee, t^Iana, and uzecnoslovaEa . ^ According to these 
treaties, controversies with regard to which the parties are in 
dispute as to their respective rights shall be submitted either 
to an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The consequences of the absence of binding 
settlement of disputes other than those as to respective rights 
are in these conventions modified both by the provision as to 
the continuation of the pacific procedure before the Council, 
in case of the failure of the procedure of conciliation, and by 
the qualified renunciation of the right to have recourse to war. 
Identical provisions are contained in Several other treaties 
of the Locarno type, for instance, in the treaties of France 
with the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes of 
II November 1927, ^ of France with Roumania of 10 June 

§ r ‘ fi I - Tiirt rr I tiipllii Wi 


and the Netherlands of 17 September 1929,^ of the Nether- 
lands and Czechoslovakia of 14 September 1929.^ A number 
of treaties of this group refer to legaP^dis^ute^ instead to 
disputes ‘as^jQ_respectiye The same princij^e, 

namely, the absence of any provision for the case of the failure 
of the conciliation procedure in regard to non-justiciable dis- 
putes, is found in a series of treaties of arbitration and con- 
ciliation concluded separately by Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Finland in 1925 and 1926. The treaties of arbitration 
provide for the final settlement of legal disputes; the treaties 
of conciliation provide, inter alia, for a report by a conciliation 
commission in regard to all other disputes.^ 

^ Arbitration and Security, pp. 408, 412, 416, 421, respectively. ^ 

2 Ibid., p. 325. ^ Ibic.jp. 253, ^ Ibid., p. 232. 

5 L.N.T.S., vol. ci, p. 424. The treaty between Austria and Czechoslovakia 
of 5 March 1926 {Arbitration and Security, p. 245) provides that in case of failure 
of conciliation the parties shall endeavour to submit the dispute to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

^ L.A'.T'.iS'., vol. evii, p. 37. Ibid., p. 203. 

® See the following treaties: Hungary and Italy, of 5 April 1927? Arbitration 
and Security, p. 317; Hungary and Switzerland, of 18 June 1924, ibid., p. 210; 
Hungary and Poland, of 30 November 1928, L.N.T.S,, vol. c, p. 69; Hungary 
and Turkey, of 5 January 1929, ibid.,p. 139; Bulgaria and Hungary, of 22 July 
1929, ibid., vol. ci, p. 42; France and the Netherlands, of 10 March 1928, 
ibid., vol. cii, p. ni ; and, in effect. The Netherlands and Siam, of 27 October 
1928, ibid., vol. xciii, p. 131. 

9 See treaty of arbitration between Finland and Sweden of 29 January 1926, 
Arbitration and Security, p. 120, and treaty of conciliation of 27 June 1924, ibid., 
p. 152; treaty of arbitration between Denmark and Sweden of 14 January 1926, 


of 2 January 1920,^ 
ly 1929,5 Luxemburg 


1926,3 of Sweden with Czechoslovalda 
of Esthonia with^zec^KsToraEa of 9 Jr 
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In this category there ought also to be mentioned the group 
of arbitration and conciliation treaties concluded by Germany 
prior to the Locarno agreements, such as the treaty wi(li 
Switzerland of 3 December 1921,' with Sweden of 29 August 
1924,^ with Finland of 14 March 1925, ^ and with Esthonia of 
10 August I925d In these treaties the doctrine of rioii- 
justiciable disputes finds expression both by an enumeration 
of subjects suitable for arbitration, an enumeration covering 
in substance the classes of disputes of Article 13 of the 
Covenant, and by the exclusion of arbitration in e.ases in 
which one part>' pleads (and wherein the pica, if eontestcxl, 
is recognized by the tribunal) that ‘the dispute is mainly 
political and, for this reason, does not allow a decision ba.s(;d 
exclusively on legal principles’ .s In these treaties again n(» 
procedure is provided in case the parties do not actutpt tlu^ 
recommendation of the Conciliation Commission. 


§ 21. The ‘General Act’ Conventions of Pacific Settle- 
ment. In this ^oup of treaties the adoption oftlic disf incaion 
between justiciable and non-justiciable disputes, alllunigh 
productive of confusion on account of its inlicrcjnt short- 
co^gs, does not result in sanctioning the possibility of a, 
refusal of final and binding settlement. Its effects an; mainly 

f express themselves in a modification 

of the ndes of decision of the Permanent Court or the arbitral 

of Nations and 

Act L lines. The General 

disputes with regard to which 
pasti^ are m conflict as to their respective rights and oilu'r 
isputes. In reprd to the first, theVrties agree £ Lbmit 

nationSusri of the Permanent Court of lutcr- 

Sh^Stlv uDo;1^7-f 

after abordvIX 3 L*&“"MlitpTo*iT‘'^ 

conciliation i, obligator)? If Ciftin tK™ I'l',' 

arUtatiou 'oet^eenN^iy M?Swede?fofVs'X P' treaty of 

and treaty of conciliation of aTlmTe loL ibid., p, /.j,,. 

betwren Denmark and Norway rfTt; Tanui^iool?'-Klf’ wbilnuioa 

conc^tion of 27 June 1924, ibid P' ' 3.3, and (reaty „f 

^d Norway of 3 Febru^ig J^i^id *’'’*'?''** ''''nluiul 

June 1924, ibid., p. 155. ^ ’ treaty of conciliali.miif 27 

ftid.,p. 219. ’ Ibid., p 826 atio. ^ 

See e.g., article 4 of the Swiss-Gemafti-eaty. P' 
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following the termination of the work of the conciliation com- 
rnission the parties are unable to reach an agreement, the 
dispute may be brought before an arbitral tribunal by either 
party (Article 27), Unless the parties agree otherwise, the 
tribunal is bound to apply the rules of law enumerated in 
Article 38 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. If there exists no such rule applicable to the 
dispute the tribunal shall decide ex aequo et bono (Article 28). 
These provisions are analysed elsewhere.^ The same machinery 
of settlement of disputes is adopted, with slight modifications, 
in the treaties between Poland and Norway of 9 December 
1929;=^ between Norway and Czechoslovakia of 9 Septem- 
ber 1929;^ between Poland and Spain of 3 December 1929;"*' 
between Switzerland and Czechoslovakia of 20 September 
1929;^ between Spain and Czechoslovakia of 16 November 
1928;^ between Spain and Norway of 27 December 1928;^ 
between Portugal and Switzerland of 17 October 1928;^ be- 
tween Rumania and Czechoslovakia of 21 May 1929;^ and 
in a number of other treaties.^^^ The modifications consist 
in the fact that some of these treaties do not expressly 
define the rules of law to be applied by the arbitral tribunal 
or, as in the last-named treaty, in the provision enabling the 
parties to bring the dispute before the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

While in this type of treaties the distinction between dis- 
putes concerning respective rights and other disputes proves 
merely provisional (inasmu ch as ultimately al l disputes are 
ect to o bliga tory_s ettlem^ ^ 7 TirQ 3 iE^^^ pf actTcal 

consequences because of the nature of the rules respectively 
applicable to the settlement of each category of disputes. 
Thus some of the treaties of this group lay down that all dis- 
putes arc subject, in the first instance, to the procedure of 
conciliation; to be followed, if the recommendations of the 
conciliation commission arc not accepted, by afinal judgement 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. If in the 
opinion of the Court the dispute is not of a juridical nature — 
it is here that the distinction enters — the parties bind them- 
selves to agree to its being settled ex aequo et bono. Treaties of 

* See below, p. 374. = L.N.T.S., vol. ci, p. 337._ 

3 Ibid., p. 357. ^ Ibid., p. 503. s Ibid., vol. cii, p. 125. 

® Ibid., vol. c, p. 315. Ibid., vol. xcvii, p. 341. 

® Ibid., vol. xevi, p. 289, ® Ibid.,p. 313. 

See also the treaties of Belgium with Switzerland on 5 February 1927 
{Arbitration and Security, p. 320) ; and with Portugal on 9 July 1927 (ibid., p. 337)* 
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tliis type are those between Italy and Switzerland ol 
September 1924,^ between Italy and Spain of 7 August 1926/' 
beLeen Italy and Chile of 24 February 1927,*^ hMn 
Spain and Portugal of 18 January 1928,^ bctwecm Spain 
and Switzerland of 20 April 1926, s between Roumanui aiu 
Switzerland of 3 February I9265<^ between Switztuiand 
and Greece of 21 September 19255^ and between ljUX(-nd)uig 

and Switzerland of 16 September 1929.® 

In other treaties of the same group, legal disputes or 
disputes 'as to respective rights’ must be submitted to tlu^ 
Permanent Court of International Justice, cither before 
conciliation, which is optional, or after the lailiux" ol the 
conciliation proceedings. Political disputes must in Hut first 
instance be submitted to conciliation, failing which tiu' dis- 
pute must be submitteeffo an^a rbitfaTtribunaf whieli shall 
decide ex aequo et bono. To this group^Mong^^ otlu‘rs, 

the treaty between Austria and Sweden of 28 May tIu* 

treaty between France and Switzerland of 3 March 19289** 
the treaties of Belgium with Sweden of 30 April 1928/^ with 
Denmark of 3 March 1927,^^ with Finland of 4 March I 9279 *^ 
with Spain of 19 July 1927,^^ the treaty of Sweden with S()ain 
of 26 April 1928,^5 and the treaty of Finland with Spain of 
31 May 1928.^^ 


§22, The Effect of the Doctrine of ‘Inherent limita- 
tions’ Incorporated in Arbitration Conventions. I'hc survey 
of the arbitration conventions undertaken in this cluipler 
shows that the doctrine of non-justiciable disputes lias (bund 
a place in all leading arbitration conventions. In llu'si*. 
international documents the doctrine finds its ofiicial and 
authoritative formulation under the general designation of 
legal or justiciable disputes, or disputes as to rcspc,(4.ive 
rights. It gives there expression to the idea that international 
disputes are, by the very nature of their content, divided into 


AfbUrattm and Security, p 206. a Ibid, ]). 314. 

5 " IbM.voLlxxvdlK 113. 

Mitratwn and Security, p. 257 0 ibid. , p. 24‘c) , ‘ 

bcxxvu, p. 188. 8 r.KTS n 

^ Ar^raHon and Security, P.2S0, 10 ije x S *vol xrv 

» ArbitralmandSecmtl v. 297. » Ibid V lor » 'ni l 

14 r /ho T ' ^ ADia., p. 305. w llnd;, n, 'pph 

amiabie treaties of this firoup tlie expi'Msii'.u 

translated in the 0/ Mtiom 

buig of ai June igaBTIBH^ol V°iciq* between Spain uikI I ,tixcm- 

Ibid., vol. bo^, p 70 ’ ’ P- .. 

Ibid,, vol. Ixxxu, p, 23 1 . 
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two categories which not only exist, but exist so clearly that 
they may be taken as the basis of international obligations. 
As shown, the doctrine is embodied in these conventions 
with varying effect. In some it merely results in interposing 
an alternative method of procedure prior to the recourse to 
judicial settlement which is adopted as obligatory in regard 
to all disputes. In others, including the principal conventions 
now in force, it affects the fundamental obligation of the 
treaty. In some, as in the treaties of the Locarno type, or in 
the treaties concluded by the United States and other Ameri- 
can countries, it obviously removes from the field of obliga- 
tory judicial settlement a large, though indefinite, body 
of possible disputes. In others, in which the incorporation 
of the doctrine proves upon detailed analysis to be a matter of 
terminology rather than of substance, it introduces an element 
of uncertainty and confusion which distinctly diminishes the 
value of the obligation. Thus, as has been pointed out, in 
case of a dispute of grave importance between two States 
signatories to the Optional Clause under Artic le 36 of the 
Sta.tute,^af J he Permanent Cour t, it might beopeiPEff^e 
party to refuse to submit the case to the Court on the ground 
that, although the dispute is covered by one of the four 
categories enumerated in Article 36 of the Statute, it is 
nevertheless a political, and not a ‘legal’, dispute — apolitical’ 
not only as being a dispute of a grave political character in 
the current meaning of the word, but also in any, or all, of 
the three other meanings in which the term is being used. The| 
party thus questioning the jurisdiction of the Court would be 
able fb adduce a formidable array of authorities in support 
qi Its contenppn in regard to every one 01 these meanings. J[ 

The problem has been simplified to a very small extent 
only by the fact that, in certain recent treaties, the question 
whether a dispute is a 'legal’ one or not is left to the decision 
not of the interested party but of an impartial tribunal. For 
this practice means the burdening of international courts 
with a task which has so far baffled individual and collective 
efforts of international lawyers, and which by its very nature 
may be insoluble. 

One who surveys the history of the post-war arbitration 
conventions cannot help being struck by the general progress 
(with the conspiououiTiEepH^ of treaties con- 

cluded by the United States)^ in the direction of eliminating 

I Sec above, p. 37, n. 5. 
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those pre-war restrictive clauses of a sweeping cIiaracLcr 
which in fact deprived the obligation of its binding 
Arbitration treaties in which there appear the ros(n'vation,s 
of honour, vital interests, and independence arc few and 
provoke comment by virtue of their exceptional cliaracltn". 
Some definite but elastic types of reservation, such as matlcrs 
of d_omestie j'urisdietio n. i nterests of third parties, tciaritorial 
ifttegiT^and disputes belonging to the past, arc still to hi; 
found m a number of arbitration treaties, but the dangci’s of 
their elasticity are reduced as the result of the pow(U- con- 
ferred upon arbitral tribunals to decide on their air]3li (■ability 
in each particular cased Conventions like that bctw<;cii 
Turkey and Italy pf 30 May 1928,2 in which the conlracliiig 
parties not only insert the reservation of questions whicii 
according to international law concern national sovcrcugnty, 
but also reserve for themselves the right to ‘(hdcnninc 
i^aterally, in a written declaration, whctlnr a (ju(\slion 
should come within its sovereign rights’ arc in the nature of 
an exception.3 At the same time, however, the distinclion, 
m vanous forms, between justiciable and non-jusliciable 
^putes is being maintained. As the conceiiiion of non- 
justiciable or political disputes is wide enough to inchuh; any 

of a most swe<q)ing 
cter, there is a danger of the progress ac.hi(W(!(l bein!»- 

so tiTJ altogether illusory. Even wlxin; it is no't 

to’deW ^o (■..'(ule lend 

treS of orhilralion 

S t? ’fi.™ practical reason of existence lies not so much 

arbfSt oHaw 

form of a leeal cor!!-ent'^^ doctrine is to perpetuaK;, in the 

that the obhiatorv wSrif the. rule 

a limitation ^ ^ ®f ^"t‘^™‘^b(mal tribunals is 

^thin the frame of uiuhu-taken 

irame ot a contractual obligation, and subject u> 

I See bdow, p, 187. 

>'y Wheclnv. 
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§ 22 THE AUTHORITY OF THE DOCTRINE *4 

denunciation and reservations.{!jt is the enthroixetoent in 
international documents of fundamental importance^what 
is perhaps the most typical and far-reaching manifestation 
of the traditional negation of the rule of law in the society 
of States A 

§ 23. The Authority of the Doctrine of the Limitations 
of the International Judicial Function as adopted in Arbit- 
ration Conventions. What is the authority of these treaties in 
so far as they incorporate the doctrine in question? How far 
is the jurist, bound as he is to consider the actual practice of 
States, under the duty of accepting the doctrine both as part 
of positive international law and as expressing a correct legal 
proposition ? Undoubtedly, the lawyer ought to recognize fully 
that the doctrine, as accepted in its various current desig- 
nations, has been adopted by the practice of States. He may, 
having regard to the treaties in question, have to use, in his 
presentation of the subject, the terminology adopted in these 
treaties. But further than that his duty does not go. On the 
contrary, his task is to examine whether the doctrine and its 
current formulations are in conformity with other rules of 
conventional and customary international law, and whether 
it is consistent with the whole body of international law 
conceived as a scientific system. By giving currency to the 
doctrine of non -j usticj ajb l n.dlspu States not only give ex- 
pression to tKcir desire not to accept without limitations the 
jurisdiction of international tribunals in disputes which may 
arise between them. They adopt at the same time a theoreti- 
cal classification of disputes; they set up a legal construction. 
They may legitimately do so. International arbitration con- 
ventions, in particular those of a general character, are law- 
creating expressions of the will of States. As the legislator is 
at liberty to take over, from the ar moury of legal scienc e, 
toms, cl assifications, a nd ^teg ories . fo r the purpose of 
expressing his will — and he does so frequently — so may States 
do when laying clown rules which shall bind them in the 
future. But the intrinsic, logical, and scientific value of any 
such term or classification is a matter for legitimate examina- 
tion and criticism on the part of the lawyer, 

A It has been rightly said, with reference to the legislator’s 
attempts at scientific construction, that he who could make a 
t hreefo ld classific ation adequate when there ar^foiLr^^ 

1 to be^assifiedTOT^^^^^^^^^ make"^ a fiction a reality, could 
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more easily change a man into a woman.^ The same ap|)Iics 
to States in general and to the doctrine of non-justi(da,hlc 
disputes in particular. It is legitimate for Govcniments to 
reserve for themselves^ in regard to the judicial sciilcmcni of 
their disputes^ freedom of action in certain contingencies ol* 
a necessarily indeterminate character. But if, with this 
object in view, they avail themselves of juridieaJ terms 
expressive of a distinction which does not in fact <‘xist, to 
which are attached a variety of contradictory nuxinings, 
and whose c ^stitutive elements a rc incompatible with oiu^ 
another and with existinglntemaH law, then, as authors 
of this attempt at legal construction, they cannot ehiim th<^ 
immunities otherwise enjoyed by sovereign Stat(\s. Hunr 
desire not to be bound irrevocably and unequivocally by any 
obligation to arbitrate undoubtedly forms part of int<a'- 
national law. No such authority attaches to the thc()iv.(i<’al 
garb with which they chose to cloak their dctcrmimition to 
retain the ultimate freedom of action. 


§ 24. Limitations of the Judicial Function through Re- 
servation. It will be noted that the recourse to tlu^ doelrim^ 
ofnon-justidable disputes is not the only means of limit iim- 
the justiciability of disputes. The substance of the doctriiH- 
namely, the restriction of the scope ofjudicial scttlcrmeiit, aiul 
Its method, namely, the use of indefinite terms dijirivini-’ ilic 
obhgatmn to arbitrate of an objective criterion, will ))<■ limiid 
m all those arbitration conventions which, contain the cdm- 

prehensive and elastic reservations of vital intensls, national 

honour, ^d mdependence.^ In addition to these ivstrirtii-e 

tic matters tif dnnnl' 

tic junsdiction,3 the constitution, national legislation, (In* 

(Englwh tramlaliou, 

reservations see /«; 

with extensive bib&Z^/ZZZ,rtf > PP’ !»‘! '"' 4 . ■ an, 

tiomingene^ see Wilson in ^J.xxiii (iQoorpVfifi^o!! of rcserva- 

us^ synopsis of reservations “S ir ^ '-I ' A 

and Security, pp. 23-6. Post-war treaties will be found iu Arliitintim 

W suCSd‘tra°th“rough fflfStioijTn Ion "• 

Artide 15 of the Coven^t. In addition ptiriiK>'iipii !t 

vol. ii, p. 68, n. 3, see J referred to i» 
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interests of third parties,^ disputes belonging to the past,^ 
the Monroe Doctrine, which while of a specific character are 
so clastic and comprehensive as to reduce considerably the 
scope of the obligation of judicial settlement. The exclusion 
or limitation of the judicial process may be due either to the 
circumstance that the parties expressly or impliedly retain the 
right to determine whether the reservations are applicable, 
or to the fact that the very nature of the reservation, even if 
the question of its applicability is entrusted to an impartial 
tribunal, either makes a decision on this point juridically 
impossible, or at least renders the extent of the obligation 
highly speculative and uncertain. The justiciability of dis- 
putes may also be restricted in consequence of the provision 
rendering necessary the conclusion of a special agreement in 
each particular case. There are further comprehensive 
reservations of a definite content like those relating to 
territorial integrity, ^ or to the exclusion of certain classes of 
events, e.g. events arising out of the World War. Finally, 
there are reservations of a suspensive and procedural charac- 
ter like those making the obligation of judicial settlement 
dependent upon previous attempts at settlement by diplo- 
macy and negotiation;^ or those excepting from the operation 
of the arbitration treaty disputes for the settlement of which 
a different procedure is stipulated in other instruments; or 
those concerning disputes falling under the jurisdiction of the 
administrative or judicial authorities of the contesting parties 


Marriottc, Limiies actuelles de la competence de la Societe des Nations (1926), 
pp. 110-97, in particular on the question how far paragraph 8 of Article 15 
is identical with the trad j^tional cl ause of honour and vital i nterest s; Huber in 
xxxiii (2) (19277^5^ TToTPolitis in kccueil desldours^ 1925 (i J 7 pp. 43-62; 
Oh. de Visschcr, RJ., 3rd ser., ix (1928), pp. 45-8. On th e reservation o f 
domestic iurisdiction in the British acceptance. olthe Optional ClauseseOIiauter- 
pacht m hconomtea^ \\ mG IQ 30 ^ pp. i4o-5 !7> there seems to be little doubt that a 
rc^sc wHTdh bTdomcstic junsoiction (as distinguished from matters 

which according to international law arc within the domestic jurisdiction), especially 
when coupled with the exclusion of the jurisdiction of an impartial tribunal to 
pronounce on its applicability, covers effectively each and all of the traditional 
restrictive clauses. See Hudson in A.J. xxii (1928), p. 369. 

* On this reservation see Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. i io~i2, and Lammasch, 
Rechi^krqfty pp. 95-104. And sec below, p. 198, on a dispute in which this 
clause was appealed to. 

^ This mervation, recently included in a number of signatures of the Optional 
Clause, is of an elasticity and comprehensiveness much greater than is commonly 
assumed. See Fischer Williams in B.T., 1930, pp. 74, 75; Lauterpacht, op. cit., 
pp. 1 39-1 44. And sec, in regard to that clause in the Treaty of Locarno, 
Politis before the Permanent Court of International Justice in the Factory of 
ChorgSw case (Competence), Series G, No. 13 (i), pp. 35 et seqq. 

3 See Arbitration and Security, p. 24, n. 4. See below, p, 266. 
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pending the final decision of these authorities.* An cxaniina,- 
tion of these reservations does not fall within the scope; of t In’s 
book. They have been referred to in order to draw atlcndou 
to the faet that the incorporation in arbitration tre-alic.s, 
through the orthodox classification, of the doctriru; oi' (lie 
limitation of the judicial function does not constitute the only 
limitation upon obligatory judicial process. But: i( un- 
doubtedly constitutes the most widely adopted and, in \'ievv 
of the authority lent to it by the science of int(;rna,liona,l 
law, the most effective limitation of the duty and the; funel i< ui 
of obligatory judicial settlement. 

reservations Clad, op. cit., pp. 4c)-r,(!. K H,., j„ („<- 
mture of things that reservations are as a rule inserted only in general arhio-a* 
tion treato. But see the Portcndic case, decided on 30 November 18.1, 3, Ibr ;m 

to ^ hoc arbitration agrcenuait: I amrad<*II(* 
TO^ioSaSidToeS Foreign State Papers, xx.^iv, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JUDICIAL FUNCTION 
AND THE COMPLETENESS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 
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CHAPTER III 

LIMITATION OF THE JUDICIAL FUNCTION ON 
ACCOUNT OF THE ABSENCE OF RULES OF 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 

I 

The Meaning of the Doctrine 

§ 1, In General. Internationaljudicial settlement, including 
international arbitration, is a method of settling disputes 
between States by a binding decision based upon rules of law. 
This exclusive authority of rules of law as a source of decision 
has from the very inception lent to the institution of inter- 
national arbitration most of its moral and politicaf strength. 
Accordingly, it has become axiomatic that in all cases where 
there are no rules of international law applicable to the case, 
there is, by virtue of the very conception of international 
arbitration, no room for judicial settlement as a matter of 
binding obligation accepted in advance, and that controversies 
the solution of which may be affected by such absence of 
legal rules are non-legal and, in consequence, non-justiciable. 
This is the origin of the time-honoured and, in point of time, 
probably the first definition of legal disputes: legal disputes 
are those which are capable of decision by the application of 
rules of international law. This reference to the non-existence 
of a rule of international law applicable to the case is most 
frequently made in the sense that, owing to its recent origin, 
to the indefinite character and the scarcity of its rules, and to 
the constitutional difficulty of creating new rules and amend- 
ing obsolete ones, international law exhibits, more than any 
other system of law, considerable gaps and deficiencies, with 
the result that a decision in accordance with the law is 
frequently impossible. It is in this sense that Westlake spoke 
of legal disputes as controv ersies which can be settled by 
/ refer ence to known rules , fi a^nng ^ their 
winch is derived from the " general con sSlLnl^^ 

or that he stressed the political character of 
disputes in cases when international law needs to be supple- 
mented or precisely defined. In the writings of publi- 
cists, at international conferences, in the pronouncements 

* International Law (and ed., 1910), i. 358. 

E 2 
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of statesmen, and in the provisions of arbitration treaties 

persistent current of opinion to the cdleC't that 
the international judicial function is necessarily limited as 
the result of the material insufficiency of international law. 
This view, which has behind it the appearance of a purely 
juridical method of approach to the problem, is to-day only 
slightly less emphatic than it was at the time wheii inter- 
national lawyers first began to discuss the limitations of 
international judicial settlement. 


§ 2. The History of the Doctrine. The first attempt to d(;al 
on this basis with the question of the limitation of the jndieial 
function was made in 1873. Professor Goldschmidt, in his 
capacity oi rapporteur to the Institute of International I, aw, 
when dealing with the question of the possible range of in- 
ternational arbitration, referred to the monogr aph of '1 V<‘n- 
delenburg on gaps in intentional la w,’^ in which the vienv 
expressed that an arbitral award in an international dis- 
pute may not be rendered eficept on points whicl 1 ar<^ ol'a, legal 
nature. He fully agreed with that opinion, and snbmitt(;d 
that ‘there are no grounds for a judicial decision, nor conse- 
quently for an arbitral decision, in differences which a.r(^ not 
of a legal character (Rechtsstreitigkeiten) , and whose nature 
does not admit of a judgement according to ruk;s ol' law’.-- 
Several years later, Kamarovsky, in his camiprelumsivi; 
treatise on international arbitration, pointed out that th(^ 
jurisdiction of international tribunals must be couliiu'd to 
disputes which, by virtue of positive international law and of 
conventions concluded by the parties, admit of an ohjc'.ctive, 
and juridical determination .3 This view was subs<'((n<‘ntly 
adopted and amplified by a large number of writers.^ Wluni 
i^gjhejn stitute of International Law aga in discussed 
the question ofthe classitication of mternational disputes, the 
rapporfeursm their draft resolution proposed that the Inslilulc, 
t should mclude ‘t^bsence ^f_a^ generally rct:Qg]aL>«aL rtile 
one olJhg^ie asons of non-iustid abilityltT 
.putes.s Professor Politis, one of the authors~^ie”:rei)ori, 
wntmg some time later, gave detailed reasons in supjjort of 


. * Lucken im Volkmecht (1870), p. 21. 

International Tribunals. Preliminary Remarks.' 
of Intermtumal Law, cd. byj. B. Seott (i9«G), 


3 Ibid., pp. 504-5. 

’ Ammmre, xxix (1922), p. 36. See above, p.' 18. 


^ See above, p, n . 
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the view that an international tribunal in general and the 
Permanent Court in particular might find themselves in 
the position of not being able to give judgement because of 
the absence of positive rules or principles of law recognized 
by civilized States.^ 

When in 1920 the Committee of Jurists charged with the 
drafting of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice considered the matter of the sources of law 
to be applied by the Court, there were members of the 
Committee who believed that, in view of the insufficient 
development of international law, there was a possibihty of 
the Court’s being confronted with the necessity of pronounc- 
ing a non liquet on the ground that there was no law applicable 
to the dispute. For some members this necessity of avoiding 
the possibility of a non liquet was the main reason for insisting 
on inserting, in paragraph 3 of the present Article 38 of the 
Statute, the provision empowering the Court to render 
decisions in accordance with principles of law generally 
recognized by civilized States.^ ^nd it seems that, in the 
minds of some, even that provision was not sufficient to 
exclude the possibility of gaps in the law.^ This seems to be 
one of the reasons why the Committee thought it necessary 
to append to its draft a Resolution urging in the interest of 
'the extension of the sway of justice and the development of 
international jurisdiction’, the convening of an international 
conference charged with reconciling divergent views on 

I La Justice internationals (1924), pp. 84, 85, 170. See also Lammasch, Reckts- 
kraft, pp. 43-9; Brown in R.L, 3rd ser., v (1924), P- 3^7 > Verzijl, ibid., yi 
(1925), pp. 742, 743; Mulder, ibid., vii (1926), pp. 555-76; Hostie, ibid., ix 
(1928), pp. 267-72; Spiropoulos, Die allgemeinen Rechtsgrundsdtze im Volkerrecht 
(1928), pp. 16 fF.; Le Fur in Annuaire, xxxiii (2) (1927), pp. 788-802; Fischer 
Williams, Chapters, pp. 52-5; Morgenthau, op. 37-42- See also Gh. de Visscher 
in Recueil des Corns, 1925 (i), pp. ^,03-5, and Reeves in A.J. xv (1921), pp. 373, 
374, who regards as non-justiciab..e those controversies in regard to which ‘there 
is no legal rule of action’. 

^ Thus M. Flagerup said: ‘There might be cases in which no rule of conven- 
tional or general law was applicable. A rule must be established to meet this ' 
eventuality, to avoid the possibility of the Court’s declaring itself incompetent , 
{non liquet) through lack of applicable rules.’ Proces-Verbaux, p. 296. ^ See a:so the I 
opinion of Mr. Root (ibid., pp. 309, 310) who pvisaged the possibility of the | 
Court declaring itself incompetent or limiting itself to a recommendation; of 1 
M. de Lapradclle (ibid., p. 312) who urged that it was impossible to admit a ^ 
declaration of non liquet, and that such a declaration would amount to a denial 1 
of justice which it was necessary to exclude from an international court; of i 
M, Fernandes (ibid., p. 345); and of Lord Phillimore (ibid., p. 332) who indi- f 
cated that the insertion of ‘general principles of law’ as one of the sources of 
law avoided the difficulty of Hhe blind all ey of non li quef . 

3 See Politis, op. cit., p. i7Cf.‘ ** 
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particular topics of international law and ‘giving special 
consideration to those points which arc not at the present 
time adequately provided for’.' 




^ 4 Ik) 


§ 3 . Opinions of Statesmen. The Practice ui 
persistent view that there are gaps in international law which 
act as a limitation of the justiciability of disputes, found (‘hair 
expression in the resolution adopted in 1928^ by Ninth 
AssembN of the Leagu£ of Nadons ur ging" lh(i th(anbt'rs of 
th^eTIeagurtorsi^^ of Article 38 of the 

Statute of the Court, and expressing the hope that hiu; clforts 
now being made through progressive codification to diminish 
the uncertainties, and supply the deficiencies, of intta'initiomil 
law will greatly facilitate the acceptance of th(^ Optional 
Clause’.^ 

Of the numerous utterances of statesmen bearing u[)oa tlu^ 
subject the views of two British statesmen may fittingly b(^ 
recalled. When in 1^6 Lord Salisbury explaiiuid to (lu^ 
Umted States SecretafyofStafetficTca^^ (hv,at 

Britain to resist the inclusion of teridtorial claims within llu^ 


law uii uic suoject.-' mere is , lie suKi, Tio (uinct. 
ment or usage or accepted doctrine which lays down IIh; 
length of time required for international prcscriplion; ;uhI n(» 
lull definition of the degree of control wJiich will eonfi'r 
territonal property on a nation has been iitteinp(ecl.’'i A 
simdar view, in relation not to any particular braiie.li oCinlc'r- 
national law, but to the law of nations as a whoh>, was ex- 
pressed over thirty years later by another British slalesinau 
^ Proces-Verbatlx, p. 747. 

of the means^of etodinET 

arbitratio“n LS I? justiciable’ dispute.-, and of obliKiUory 

responsible for luaiiili: 

1920. See also Scott ‘AHvnnrArr.Ar.F **hh**’*-**<^ 

International Court of Justice ’ in ^ to aa 

while this attitude of £ If’ 21 *'8. However, 

to the extension of the limits of oblSalo^ IKJ wav iaimi<-al 

States a large body of opinion which^rpo-Zrf^^^^^^r^^^”’ there is m the IJahed 
as a condJSSnpf^dHn^assu^ f mimvMknud law 

t Ibid, p. 974. Pauncefote, of i8 May 1896, Moore, p. 973. 
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who for a long period was responsible for the conduct of the 
foreign policy of Great Britain A 

Finally, the idea of the limitation of the function of inter- 
national tribunals on account of the lack of rules of inter- 
national law has found direct or indirect expression in a long 
series of arbitration conventions. It constitutes at least one 
of the possible meanings of the crucial qualification in con- 
ventions which limit the duty of judicial settlement to 'legaF 
disputes, 2 or ‘disputes as to respective rights’. ^ It is expressed, 
more clearly, in those conventions which refer to disputes 
which are justiciable by being capable of a decision by the 
application of rules of law or of law and equity.^ It has been 
- incorporated in the numerous arbitration treaties in which 
the Tribunal is instructed to decide ex aequo et bono in case 
there are no rules of law applicable to the dispute.^ The 
much-debated Article 28 of the General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes^ contains a provision 
to the same effect. Other treaties are even more explicit. 
Thus Article 5 of the Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation 
between Switzerland and Germany of 3 December 1921, 
after referring to the rules of law applicable by the Tribunal, 
and including the sources of law enumerated in the first three 
paragraphs of Article 38 of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, laid down that ‘if, in a particu- 
lar case, the legal bases mentioned above are inadequate, 
the Tribunal shall give an award in accordance with the 
principles of law which, in its opinion, should govern inter- 
national law. For this purpose it shall be guided by decisions 
sanctioned by legal authorities and jurisprudence.’^ \ Th pre 
are instances of international tribunals which, although 
equipped with the ri ch depositor y of law emb odied in the 
firsL.,four paragraphs^'oFArticle 38" of the Statute^^^e 
Permanent Court, have nevertheless thought it necessary to 
provide for the emergency in which they might be placed 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, on 5 July 1929, in the House of Commons: 
229 House of Commons Deb,, col. 404. 

^ See above, p. 29 et seq. It wiU be noted that almost all arbitration treaties 
concluded before the World War, and limiting the duty of judicial settlement 
to ‘legal’ disputes, contained sweeping reservations excluding important, i.e. 
political, disputes from the purview of the obligation. This may serve as an 
indication that the term ‘legal’ referred in that connexion to the existence of 
legal rules applicable to the dispute. 

3 See p. 38 et seq. infra. ^ See p. 37 supra. 

s See p. 41 supra, andp. 372 im^ra. See also Annuaire, xxxiii (2) (1927), p. 7 ^°? 
for another enumeration of some of these conventions. 

^ See below, p. 377. ^ Arbitration and Security, p. 202. 
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by the absence of rules of law applicable to IIh’: case; Ixiforc 
them.^ 

The above survey of authorities shows that (,lu^ (aniviciion 
of the substantive insufficiency of international law has not 
lost its hold over writers and statesmen, and tluit I Ik^ or( Iiodox 
conception of legal (or justiciable) disputes as (lispul(\s cap- 
able of decision through the application ()f existing, ascer- 
tained, and generally recognized rules ol international law 
is still one of the bases of the doctrine of the liinitat ion of the, 
judicial ffinction in the international society. Tlu^ <exa,nuna- 
tion of this aspect of the doctrine falls under .sevtu'al headings. 
First, we must inquire analytically into the meaning of the 
phrase ‘rules of law applicable to the settlement of the dis- 
pute’. Secondly, the doctrine must be c.xamim'd by nd'ciamce 
to general principles of law and the rules of positives inter- 
national law as well as to the history of internat ional arbit ra- 
tion. Thirdly, it must be considered from the; point of vi(;w 
of the practical and theoretical problem of the na tnri; of t he 
judicial function in international law. 


§ 4. Analysis of the Phrase ‘Rules of International laiw 
Applicable to the Settlement of the Dispute’. It has be(;n 
noted above that the first practical con.s(;quen(;(; of the 
doctrine of the limitation ofjudicial scttleimmt on account of 
the possible absence of rules of law applicable; to the; dispute' 
IS that It has been adopted in conventions of 
ment. It is necessary, before examining the; substantive' 
^pects epf the doctrine, to inquire into its use;fulne;ss in sue'h 
international treaties as impose obligations upeeu the; i)a,rtie's. 
Assuming that the term ‘legal’ or ‘justiciable;’ re'fen's te» the* 

existence of‘rulesofinternational law applicable; te) the se-ttle;- 
ment of the dispute’, the question arises what is me;ant by t hat 
latter phr^e. In particular it must be asked: («) VVfiat is 
meant by rules of international law’ upon which the; ck;e'isie)n 


Thus the arbittation tribunal which, in July igati, Rave an aweenl in (he 
of certain Portuguese claims against Germany, when einnlhinteil willi 

provisions, eif any reffrenee lei the hew to lie 
.f/i 'iycideel in the first instance to lijive ivcenu'.se (<i the 

nlrS^d^W er ^8 of the Statute. But .aiiiiurmtly it tliel 

a f ^ ^ i sufficient protection from the iiiwsiliility of 

the decision runs as follows: ‘A .l.HUeit ele 
combit la^arim^ gens appheiables aux faits Utigicux, Ics arliitres estimem deveiir 

le sens du r'T* ‘““t 

^volutiol’ Pfn mT-n^j appliqu6 par anabgie, et cn tenant wim|ite de son 
. iCecual, viu. 413. See also Annual Digest, 1927-!), V.tm No. 317. 
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must be based? {b) What is implied in the term 'applicable’ ? 

{c) What is meant by the 'settlement of the dispute’ on the 
basis of applicable rules of international law? 

{a) A formula which refers to decisions based on existing 
international law inevitably raises the question of the nature \ 
of the sources of international law. The question whether a ] 
dispute IS legal , m the meamng here discussed, will be 1 
answered in one way by a believer in the law of nature and | . 

the principles of natural justice as forming part of inter- ^ 
national law; in another by the rigid positivist, for whom : 
nothing short of a rule of international conduct expressly i 
accepted by States possesses the authority of a rule of inter- j 
national law; and in still another by the follower of a middle | 
course who, now powerfully supported by Article 38 of the | 
Statute of the Permanent Court, recognizes the practice of 
States as the principal source of law, but is prepared to 
extend the sphere of applicable international law by the 
approved scientific methods of analogy with, and deduction 
from, general principles of law. Thus a claim, like the one 
put forward ip ^ic)i2 by Russia against Tu rk ey, for moratory ! 
i nterest on account of the delay in the pavno ien L of a war j 
indemnity ,^ will be regarded by the rigid positivist as outside 
the scope of judicial settlement, on the ground that it is based 
on a rule not expressly recognized by States and relating to a 
situation without precedent in the practice of States. The 
same claim will be regarded by others as forming the subject- 
matter of a distinctly legal dispute, to be settled by the 
application not only of general principles of law, drawn by 
analogy from the relevant branches of private law, but also 
by the application of a more comprehensive rule of inter- 
national law enjoining reparation for any non-fulfilment of 
an international obligation for which the State bears re- 
sponsibility.^ The same applies to all disputes for the decision 
of which there exist no specific rules of international law, but 
which can be decided by the application of a more general 
principle of the law of nations.^ It will be seen, therefore, 
that the term 'legal’, adopted in this connexion by lawyers 
or in an arbitration treaty, does not in fact convey any clear 

^ Sec below, p. 115. ^ See below, p. 117. 

3 See below, p. in. And see Thayer in Harvard Law Review, xxyi (1912-713), 
p. 416, for the suggestion that treaties restricting the jurisdiction of international 
tribunals to disputes capable of solution by the application of rules of law and 
equity are not ‘as far behind treaties for the arbitration of all controversies of 
any nature as is generally supposed’. 
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indication of the intention of those using this tci-iu, or the 
extent of the obligs-tion of judicial scttleiiicut iukIc;! Liken in 
any particular treaty. It might be said that nothing short of 
complete codification of the entire body o intcruatioiml law 
would remove the uncertainty cicatcd by tins |)ailic.ular 
conception of justiciable disputes.' Yet it may h(Mloul)(ed 
whether even total codification would meet (lu; chlheulties 
involved in this particular limitation of justiciability, f For\ 
codification does not necessarily eliminate the possibility of) 
gaps. It frequently accentuates it by limiting the frecalom olij 

the judicial development of the law.V 

lb) The second difficulty arising out of this conee.iition of 
the limitation of the judicial function is that the relerenee to 
the existence of rules of law applicable to the case re\'eals, upon 
analysis, a confusing variety of possible meanings, h'or once 
the emphasis is placed upon the applicahilily of the existing 
rule of law, the question of the existence of the: relevant rule 
recedes into the background. Such emphasis^ means that', 
although there exist rules of law bearing prima facie u|)on the 
case in question, they arc in fact not ‘applicable’, either 
because the subject-matter of the dispute is too imiiortant 
for judicial cognizance in a society where the precarious reign 
of law is a matter o f. voluntary acceptance, presumiitividy 
restricted to subjects of minor importance; or l)(‘('auH(‘ tlK^ 
application of an existing rule of law might yit^ld a ri'Huit 
which, owing to the rudimentary characUu' of llu^ law-auHaul- 
ing process in international society, would unjust and 
dangerous to the peace of the world; or bei'.ausc Iht^ ('laiin of 
the plaintiff, or the defence of the defendant, Slater is a.dmit* 
tedly placed outside the plane of law. Thus when Arli('l(^ 
of the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of lute.nuit tonal 
Disputes^ lays down that in so far as there (exists no rult' ol' 
law — as provided in Article 38 of the SUiluh^ of tlu^ P<a'- 
manent Court — applicable to the dispute, the Tribunal shall 
decide ex aequo et bono, it is by no means certain that the 
article refers solely to the actual existence of rules whic*h are 
prima facie applicable. Any criticism, therefore, of this and 
similar provisions on the ground that the idea of the sub^ 
stantive insufficiency of international law is uuseitaUilie, 
touches only one of the possible meanings of this eoneeption 
of justiciable disputes. In fact, any eficctivc criticism of tins 

ySee Fere Verzijl in RJ,, 3rd ser., vi (1925), pp. 733»^; and PnlitJH in yin- 
T,uatrej x3ax (1922), p. 226. 2 3^.^ above, p. 41, and below, p. 377. 
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of the indirect result 

of the dLE^’^or^tir^K* meant by the phrase ‘ settlemen t . 

of intemationak^^nrr: 

or does it r?i?7T~^ merely formal sense, 

r does It refer to the settlement of the dispute in the sense 

resulfofThl^'''^ can b? achieved as the 

for instant of ‘he existing rule of law? Thus, 

iuJtiSable wbili ^ PjS.fesspr Hy4e defines those issues as 
reference trTac ^ pf adjustment by 

applremlhfl t~T^ mternafiohal law’j^ it is 

d?dSon disf '' appropriateness of the 

n?les 1 ^ distinguished from the formal applicability of 

rules of law) on which stress is being laid, y ^ 

/he difficulties indicated above are not merely of a ter 
minological nature. They tend to emphasize the uncertabtv 
and ambiguity which attach to this particula? c^ccvZl 

histrumen?frd usefulness Is an 

c?rtaZrL7clifT*f^ ^ obligation in which 

Jf S?JrD^,l, 't“.' “ Sower' 

down ? ^ arbitration agreement wUl ultimately lay 

down a proper interpretation of the phrase here discuLed 

to romfZ Tv r ■"’? ,">“•• P*’ “ -chXdfS 

eSTrS nf IL ilr ^ formidable task), the 

sutject of will remain a 

to examine ^ singular absence of any attempt 

Saui °f j'^dicial procedure in the 

atter of ascertaining whether there exists a rule of law 

^tt otTe° State mL^s The claS: 

TriW.a?fLL7LTT^ assertion, put forward before the 

disrnTcd^ * L T TT T' ^ ^^^al One (in the sense here 

scussed) what will the Tribunal do? Assuming— in order 

Trih™^/^^ -p ®’:‘Sject b£istling_witli difficulties— that the 
Tribunal will disregard the possible interpretation of the 

^ j “ B.r., 1930, pp. 127-9. 

when he ’stetesV on p° ^ somewhat different test 

principles of intemat^onaflaw are sSemlt broar®Tfl®”-w 


f 
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phrase as discussed under (b) and (r), and will limit itself 
to ascertaining whether, contrary to the contention of the 
plaintiff, there is a rule of international law a])]dical)U; to the 
case, must not a decision on this question be essentially one on 
the meri^^Mf judgement stating that there is no applicable 
rule ofih^raational law will be in effect tantamount lo (he 
rejection ofthe claim on the ground that there is no rule of 
law to suppcjrt-it. | A decision that the claim is coviaval by a 
rule of international law would for all practical purposes 
amount to an admission of the claim.' It will thus Ix^ seem 
that this conception of the limitation of the judicial function, 
when embodied in arbitration treaties, not only gi\a‘s rise 
to ambiguities frustrating the essential purpose; of trc;atit;s o(' 
judicial settlement, but is not even capabh; of achic'ving the 
purpose of the contracting parties who dt;sire to limit (he 
jurisdiction of the international tribunal in ciuestion. 

\J\ 

II 


The Completeness of the Legal System as a General 

Principle of Law 

§ 5 . The Completeness of the Legal System as a Problem 
of Municipal Law. Serious as they arc, the diHicultics d<'s- 
cribed above do not constitute the principal drawback to the 
doctrine of the limitation of the judicial function as basc'd on 
the app^ cability of legal r ules. Its fundamental shortc.oming 
consists _m the underlying assumption that then; an;, in Hu; 
iutemational community, which is exhypoihai a c^omnumilv 
under the rule of law, disputes between its mcinlxu's wlu(ii, 
owing tothe absence of rules oflaw, cannot be legally d!spo.s(>(i 
of by a judicial decision. This conception illustrates more 
eloquently than anything else the slow progress of tlx; sc.icnc<; 

. . , . . . ^ in which solutions, long accepted in 

as bein g dictated by the fl!fy rxispaTc'c 
°f^^lM^er,TiiiFnaileOo scciiFc-acceptan v.c. by iafta-: 
natmn^da^er^ almost two gericrations. ' For the proHleni 
of the completeness of the legal order, and ofso-calUal gaps in 
positive law, is not one confined to international law. It is an 


- — - .-V...*, 111 LUC lasL Ulty years, a coiisuleral) 

ii erature, centrmg round the question of the nature and tl 

” The point is elaborated in more detail below, at pp, 357 (13. 


It! 
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limits of the judicial function, i in Germany, ^ France, ^ 

Switzerland,* the United States,^ and, to a smaller extent, 

in. England.® . - - 

However, although the question whether law provides an 

answer for every conceivable situation that may -arise has 

been widely discussed, the question whether the judge is at 

liberty to refuse to give a decision on the ground of the 

* The student will find a representative selection of authors dealing with this 
subject in the Modern Legal IPhilosophy Series in the volume entitled Science of 
Legal Method (1921). * 

^ 'Some of tlie more representative works bearing on the subject may be 
mentioned here: 

Bergbohm, Jurisprudenz und Rechtsphilosophie (1892); Stammler, Die Lehre wm 
richtigen Recht (1902); Ehrlich, Freie R£chtsfindung und freie Rechtswissenschaft 
(1903); Zitelmann, Liicken im Recht (1903); Gnaeus Flavius (Kantorowicz), Der 
Kampf um die Rechtswissenschaft (1906), and the same, Rechtswissenschaft und 
Soziologie (1911); Aus der Vorgeschichte der Frdrechtslehre (1926), and in the 
Columbia Law Review^ xxviii (1928), pp. 698-707 (jointly with Patterson) ; Jung, 
Positives Recht (1907), Problem des natiirlichen Rechts (1912) and ‘Von der logischen 
Geschlossenheit des 'Rechts\ ia Festgabe fur Dernburg (1900); C. Schmitt, Gesetz 
und Urteil (1912); Reichel, Gesetz und Richterspruch (1915); Binder, Die Philosophie 
des Rechts (1925), pp. 970-94; Sauer, Lehrbuch der Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie 
(1929), pp. 231-43 

3 See in particular Geny, Methode dHnterpretation et sources en droit prive posit f 
(1919 ed.), ii, sec. 176; Science et technique en droit prive positif (1924), iv, in 
particular pp. 2 1 3-65 ; Malberg, Contribution d la theorie gSnerale de VEtat ( 1 920-2) , 
i, Nos, 236-8. Saleilles’s contribution is well presented by Geny in VCEuvre 
juridique de Raymond Saleilles ( 1 9 1 4) , pp. 3-63 . See also Gharmont, La Renaissance 
du droit naturel (1910); Ripert, Droit naturel et positivisme juridique (1918). And see 
the works of Page, a Belgian jurist, De V inter pritation des lois, 2 vols. (1915); 
Apropos du gouvernement desjuges (1931), 

See Williams, den Einleitungsartikeln des schweizerischen Z^vilgeseizbuches 
(1926) and the literature compiled therein, and the same in Kommentar zum 
schweizerischen Zi^ilgesetzbuch, introductory volume (1911), pp. 4-9; E. Huber, 
Recht und Rechtsverwirklichung (1921); Burckhardt, Die Liicken des Gesetzes und die 
Gesetzesauslegung (1925), and the same. Die Organisation der Rechts gemeinschaft 
(1927), pp. 105-18. 

5 See Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (1922), pp. 100-43; 
‘Courts and Legislation’, in The Science of Legal Method in Legal Philosophy 
Series (1921), pp. 202-28; ‘Justice according to Law’, in Columbia Law Review^ 
xiii (1913)5 pp. 696-713, and xiv (1914), pp. 103-21; Law and Morab (1924); 
Harvard Law Review, xxv (1911-12), pp. 140-68 and 489-516; xxvii (1913-14), 
pp. 195-234 and 605-28; XXX (1916-17), pp. 201-25; xliv (1930-1), pp. 697- 
711; Gardozo, The Nature of the Judicial Process (1925); Frank, Law and the 
Modern Mind (1929); Hutcheson in Cornell Law ^artenf, xiv (1929), pp. 274 
et seqq.; Dickinson in University of Pennsylvania Law Review, Ixxix (1931)* 
pp. 833 et seqq.; F. Cohen in Tale Law Journal, xii (1931), pp. 201-20; Llewel- 
lyn in Harvard Law Review, xliv (^1930-1), pp. 1222-56. See also Gray, The 
Nature and Sources of the Law (1909}, sections 602 et seqq. 

^ Allen, Law in the Making (2nd ed., 1930), pp. 177-88. See also, as bearing 
indirectly upon the problem. Pollock, ‘Judicial Valour and Caution’, in Law 
Quarterly Review, xiv (1929), pp. 293-306, and Expansion of the Common Law 
(1904), pp. 107-38; The Genius of the Common Law (1912), pp. 75-125. And see 
Salmond, Introduction to the Science of Legal Method, in Legal Philosophy Series 
(1921), pp. Ixxv-lxxxvi, and Jethro Brown, The Austinian Theory of Law (1906), 
pp. 288-302, and in Tale Law Journal, xxix (1919-20), pp. 394-400. 
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supposed absence of a rule of law applicable to l.hc individual 
case has seldom been the object of controversy or discussion. 
It has been answered, with decisive determination, in the 
negative— not by elaborate jurisprudential considcaut ions, but 
by the very fact of the establishment of a community under 
the reign of law. This is a legal phenomenon of so cogent a 
nature that it is only in exceptional cases that tlu^ law fmcls 
it necessary to enjoin expressis verbis upon the judge t he duty 
to give a decision in any case whatsoever in regard to whicli 
he has jurisdiction. The French Code Civil and several e.odts 
framed in accordance with id constitute this nmeh-c|notC(l 
exception. [The Code lays dow n.ipJ.tiArt.ic’.lc 4. tliat the 
iudenwho refuses^dfeSdea cas^pn the ground that the law 
k*stW~7ib;Fnfe. or insufficient in regard to the matter b’elbru* 
n nrt is PiiiTtv l^ den'iaTbTj'usticc.l Otlu^r systtuns oFIaw 


do not regard it as necessary to insert an express pi'oliibitioti 
to this effect. Their codes undertake the more positive task 
of supplying the judge with a source of decision in ea.s(^s of: 
this nature.^ [Thus the Ciyil Code of Sw itzerland lays down 
in Article i that if in a na rtlcnlar casc~'the nositivif hiw doCs 
not in the opinion of the luderc provide a, sulIicunU basis lor 
decision, he shall decide m accordance witJi (uisiom, PT, ra 
the absence of the latter, in accordance with a rule which he 
would follow if he were legislator, and that, in so doing, he 
ought to be guided by tradition and by recogni/.<‘.d k\gal 


authorities^ The .^strian Civil Cocje^ refers I In'; judge Jn 
similar cases to naturaHaw^^ Cock'; (o general 


pri nciples of l aw.^ In Germany the legislator, aika' having 
deliberately^’ refused to lay down any spccifie ruk^ on tlu^ 
matter, so framed some of the crucial provisions of (he Ia.w as 
to leave to the judiciary the widest possible measure* ol'discaav 
tion, excluding any possibility of the judge having to (*Ohsiik*r 

^ See, for instance, Article 15 of the Argentine Code, 

2 Some, like the Ajgray^jaeXlfljcie, combine the two methods; see Articles rn 
and 16 of the Code, 

3 Article 7. ^ticle I of G^inese^Cr^^ that 'in the 

absence of applicable legal provisions, custom is to be lollawed, and, in the 
abse^e of custom, general principles of law\ 4 Article s (u). 

5 Thm the first paragrapi of the first draft of the new German Vmk eon- 
^ relating to situations for which the law does not provitle a 

me. Ihe paragraph laid down that in such case^the judge shall have reeotirsc 

f that Ke’shouM^ttrawbis deeiskm 
from praapiterresu fium the raw“SiSc*WhbIcr Hovvever, in suhsetineJii 

\ paragraph was dropped on the grt)und, inkr 

hiiraPYVi-h matter of course. See Planck’s Kmmmnitir zwn 

burgerhehen Gesetzbuck (4th cd., 1913), voL i, p, Ik. 
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himself under a disability due to the apparent absence of a 
rule of law.^ In E ngla nd a long series of ca ses primae im^ es^ 
si onis h as shown cl^IyWaf luovHty"b^ action and absenceof 
precedent are not in themselves a bar to recognition of a 
claim — a rule which Sir^^Frederick Pollock ha s called ‘th e 
first „^d greatest r ule of our c mtomaryila^^ It may well 
happen that the^^velty is of such a nature as to raise a matter 
of new principle to which, in the opinion of the judge, effect 
cannot be given without the interposition of the legislature. 
The only practical result of such a view is, obviously, not a 
refusal to give a decision, but the rejection of the claim. But, 
as mentioned above, the absence of a major principle govern- 
ing the case is not easily assumed, however great may be the 
embarrassment^ caused by the absence of direct precedent 
and authority. 


§ 6. The Prohibition of ‘non liquet’ as an ‘a priori’ Legal 
Principle. As a matter of fundamental legal principle, no 
express provision of the positive law is necessary in order to 

^ See, for instance, §§ 157, 162, 320, 815 of the Civil Code referring to ‘good 
faith’ {Treu nnd Glauben); §§ 138, 817, 819 referring to ‘good morals’ {gute 
Sitten); or §§ 315, 317, 319, 660, 745, 1430, 1619, 1668 referring to the free and 
equitable discretion of the judge. For numerous other examples see Stammler, 
Die Lehre vom richtigen Recht (1902), Book III; and Sauer, Lehrhuch der Rechts- 
und Sozialphilosophie (1929), pp. 236, 237. 

^ See this Note in fine. And see A shby v. Whitefi jyo/\.), 2 Ld. Raym. 9*^8, ^ here 
the maioritv of the Court clearly reiected the view, puroortins to be based on 
Litfleton, that the case^wasj?)nma^ imbre ssiom s. This rejection was emphasized 
in* 1 a cale'WhiCh"6ccuiTed about sijfry years later, i.e. in Chapn mn v. Pickers gill ^ 
(1762), 2 Wilson 146, where Pratt C. J. said: T wish never to heafthis objection 
again. This action is for a tort; torts are infinitely various, not limited or con- 
fined, for there is nothing in nature but may be an instrument for mischief.’ 
See also Vaughan v. Menlove, 3 Bing, N.S. 468; 4 Scott 244; Le Caux v. Eden, 
2 Doug. 594 (1781); Pasley v. Freeman, 3 T.L.R. 51. P rofessor ^ Win field has 
clearly demonstrated in a recent study that mere novelty of actionJEas never 
been in English law a conclusive objection to judicial recognition of any new 
remedy in general, and of an action in tort in particular: ‘The Foundation of 
Liability in Tort’, in Columbia Law Review, xxvii (1927), pp. i~ii. See also 
Smith, Leading Cases, 12th ed., voL i, pp. 293--5_; Allen, Law in the Making (2nd 
ed., 1930), pp. 178 ff., who points out that the judge is not embarrassed by the 
absence of authority, ‘for no authority is needed for the affirmation of the very 
essence of the law’; and see in particular Sir Frederick Pollock’s note in Maine’s 
Ancient Law (1920 ed.), p. 46: ‘They [judges] are bound to find a decision for 
every case, however novel it may be. . . . Perhaps this is really the first and 
greatest rule of our customary law: that, failing a specific rule already ascer- 
tained and fitting the case in hand, the King’s judges must find and ap Dly the 
most reasonable rule they can, so that it be not inconsistent with any estaDlished 
principle. . . .’ It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to see what are the a uthor ities 
for the view of Ce Fur 7®" to the effect 

adl^isslBility of non liquet is an Anglo-American, as distuagiiished from^S^xon- 
tmental, doctrine. 

^ See Allen, loc. cit., for interesting examples of such cases. 
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impose upon the judge the duty to give a decision, for or 
against the plaintiff, in every case brought before^ him. The 
completeness of the rule of law— as distlnguislu^d from the 
completeness ofindividual branches of statutory or c.ustomary 
law— is an a priori assumption of every' system of hiw, not a 
prescription of positive law.^ It is impossible, as a ma(t(;r of 
a priori assumption, to conceive that it is the will ol tlic; law 
that its rule should break down as the result of llu; rcJ'usal to 
pronounce upon claims. There may be gaps in a statute; or 
in the statutory law as a whole; there may be ga|)S in the 
various manifestations of customary law. ''I'hax; a re no gaps 
in the legal system taken as a wholc.^* The first function of 
the legal organization of the community is tlu; prcs('rvalion 
of peace. Its fundamental precept is, ‘tluax; shall lx; no 
violence’. But this primordial duty of the law is ai)a udoned 
and the reign offeree is sanctioned as soon as it is iuhmllecl 
that the law may decline to function by refusing to acljudii'aic 
upon a particular claim, at least to the extent orpronoiuu'iag 
that violence must not be used for the purpose ofi'nlbrr.ing it 
Iri ffls viewed, the function of th e judge to pronoimca^ in (uich 
T ase quid .juris is_.p:e-eminently a praclic:al one.''’! ITe is 
neither compelled^nor permitted to resign lninst‘l[ (b the 
tgnoramfiTurwhich. besets the perennial cruest ol tlu* pnikiso- 
pner and the investigator m the domain ol natural sckmicc 
A s a matteFdflegal history, courts and otlicr law-adiniinslcr 
ing_agencies preceded formal codes and clalxirati; rules ol 
law.+ A most rudimentary system of law, with only a lew 
'abstract rules to guide the judge, may not inac.cnrati'ly lx; 
said to be complete so long as there is a clear duty incumixait 
upon the members of the community to submit their disputes 
to a ^al decision of the judge. Under the. normal rule of law 
it is inconceivable that a court should pronouuci; a non lique.l 
because ofthe absence of law. This is certainly not so, because 
the positive law has provided a solution for all possible 

‘ir'-n “ R^bmch, Grmdzuge der RechtsphilosopMti, p. lilfl, ,-intl nnms, 
Volierrecht als Rechtsordnung’, in Z-f-a.o.Jt. und V. i (i), nr,., .m. 

B^boto, urd Rechtsphilosophie (i8t)a), pp. liya'ff., gave a lead 

to co^ental jurists m stressing this aspect ofthe completeness of the rule ot 
aw. He seeim, however, to hpe made himself liable, to inmmdeiMiamliiip; (see 

the domain regulated by law .and iiiiti a legal 
vacwm of mere facts {rechtslemr Tatsachenraum), ^ 

de^d^im,u« The function of tlic judge, he .wiy.s, is ‘to 

^ so^^w Ixit ill any 

D oofi ’ ° justice’: Tlu Aiatmian T/my of Uw 

tt90bbp. 296. * ScebeIowrp.-4a4. ■ 
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I •emergencies. The reason for it is that laiy concgi Eed as a 
I means o£ orderin g hu rnan ^ life — unl ike'*theor etica i scieiices 
includmg'the'sciehce of law itself— cannot without abdicating 
itsojinctign concede that there are situations admitting of no 
j answer.^ This is so obvious that even in the centuries-old 
( struggle between the formalistic and free interpretation of 
law — a struggle representing in the last two centuries the 
opposition between the historical and the so-called Tree’ law 
schools — it was agreed on both sides that in no case may the 
judge refuse to give judgement on account of a supposed gap 
in the law. The only difference between the two schools was 
that, whereas the latter professed consciously to transform the 
law by way of creative interpretation, the former, regarding 
the law as a perfect and closed system, gave to their judicial 
activity the form of a strict application of existing rules.^ 


§7. The Positivist Doctrine and ‘Lacunae’ in Inter- 
national Law. The insistence on the possibility of inter- 
national tribunals having to refuse to adjudicate because of 
the absence of applicable provisions of the law draws its main . 
Strength from the so-called positivist doctrine in international 
law. It is principally in the domain of judicial settlement that 
the full implications of that doctrine reveal themselves. And 
it is in the very fact that the lo^ca^onsumm^tignof thej^^ 


condemnation afV doctriiie. Even if it had not been 
proven that the theoretical implications of the positivist 
teaching are a postulate not realized in the writings of the 
positivists themselves, 3 and even if the positivist doctrine 
in international law had not been shown to be inconsistent 
with the practice of States which it professes to follow, its ulti- 
mate conclusions in the field of the actual application of 
international law through the instrumentality of judicial 
settlement would in themselves signify its futility as a legal 
theory. 

^ See here the illuminating article by Del Vecchio, ‘Essai sur les principes 
g6n6raux du droit’, in Revue critique de legislation et de jurisprudence^ xlv (1925), 
pp. 153-92, 231-52. 

* Lauterpacht in Economica, 1928, pp. 293, 294. This point of view has since 
been given expression by writers like Eischer Williams, Chapters, pp. 50, 51; 
Brierly in B.T,, 1930, pp. 127-32; and Bruns, op. cit. See also Redslob, Das 
Problem des Volkerrechts (1917), pp. 315-19J on the tendency of legal systems to 
exclude thte possibility of a legal vacuum. 

3 See Lauterpacht, Analogies, pp. 51-71. 
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judicial function, it ought to be pointed out 
mary of a view fully developed elsewhere, th; 
ing positivist tendencies have, to say the least, n;<'.cn t ly 'ndaxed 
their hold upon international lawyers. This weakening oft lunr 
influence has been the unavoidable consequence of the ])r<)ccss 
of developing international law from a men; registrat ion and 
generalization, frequently arbitrary and oxaggerat<'d, of (Ik^ 
practices of States to a system of rules drawing its r(;inf()r(;e- 
ments from dl le gitimately available sources of law.' 'fhe 
practice of States recognizes that international law bolli may 
and must avail itself of subsidiary sources for tin; purpose of 
settling disputes between States. It is especially in mnnerous 
arbitration conventions in which the contracting Slates d(;(ine 
thelaw which ought to guide the arbitrator th at 1 h is l;u; t coui(;s 
clearly to light. The writer has attempted in anolhei- pla,ce 
to exa^e this aspect of the practice of States, and has (here; 
arrived at the conclusion that there is a customary rul<^ of 
international law to the effect that rules of law otherwise; 
independent of customary and conventional inlernalional 
law are to be regarded as binding upon intorualioual (lilniuals 

, P®™^“ent Court of International Justice, which 
aufromes the judges to apply, in thc_abscncc of conv,’ niional 

principles of 
was thererme ofa r<n-(,lu. 
acceicebSht onlyTEfTc^on of its almost uuiver.sal 

international instruments.! That article is in (;ss,m(ial ha.' 

c^/abk int.rna.ional law 
ofnatoe exercised st^eC 

(1927), vol. ii, p. 76,f and ReHani, '« .dnm/wro sxxiii 

The reason lies’iTXe WsSkt™ « Mfr l<>r su.V'cxpia'nuliV.n: 

national, although it may be tnie^tEaTirvern^t^ft^V^i ^ nuuiicipul and iu.cr- 
legal system, in a position to fill I'tc Jaw is, inort* than any nthrr 

vi»n the legal experience of fu natS “ '‘"w 

of the general arblSfto^tiBrancl’^®? iucorporated in most 

4 e Pan-American ArKSf Cw fhov^ 
ae General Act, seep. 377. For ex^nV^oJt’ A f «« <>f 
“flaw, see p! 56, " ? sef the 

^ law applied by thr^ed^^;:^‘V 'l’'*'l'l> !’• ' 79 . for a 

the United States and Gemany irwillS'lSd T 

y- 11 Will be noted that Article 19 (f) of the 
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mony with the attitude which the law of every legal com- 
munity (in so far as it refuses to sanction the use of force as 
a means of settling disputes between its members) must 
expect from its judiciary. It has definitely removed the last 
v estige of the possibility of gaps conceived as a deadlocITIn" 
t^e'^v^ of the settlement of a dispute. The disinclination to 
repeat themselves ought not to prevent international lawyers 
from drawing repeated attention to the fact that the terms of 
Article 38 of the Statute, and in particular of its third para- 
graph, are broad enough to allow a legal answer to every 1 
dispute. The prohibition of non liquet is one of the ‘general I 
principles of law recognised by civilised nations’. 

The student of international law must be warned that, 
particularly in respect of the matter under discussion, the 
positivist doctrine in international law resembles only in 
name the corresponding tendencies in other branches of law. 
One of the objects of positivism, both in international law 
and in municipal law, is to ensure that the judge shall have 
recourse only to sources of law clearly laid down in the 
express provisions of the law. According to both, the judge 
should be merely, as Montesquieu said, ‘la j; )ouche qui 
prononce les paroles de la loi’.^ At the time of the l^ench 
Revolution (which was responsible for much of the juristic 
formalism" embodied in that maxim) the^citizen regar^^ 
as derogatory to his liberties to be subjected, not to the law 
ofAKe~State, but to the magistrate’s personal judgement of 
what was right. Similarly international positivism thought 
it“d"efogatory to the sovereignty of the State to subject it to 
rules other than those which it has expressly recognized. 
However, here the similarity ends, and the substantial 
difference begins. 

In other branches of law it is of the essence of positivism 
that it denies the existence of gaps in the law. For only so 
is it in a position to insist that there is neither necessity 
nor justification for judicial activity other than that of the 
strict application of existing law. In the international sphere 

Rhglemcnt adopted in 1875 by the Institute of International Law laid down 
as follows: 

‘An arbitral tribunal must not refuse a pronouncement on the ground that 
there is not sufficient law or facts to base the opinion upon. 

‘22. If it finds the pretensions of the parties unfounded, it ought to declare 
so and, if not limited by the compromise to say what the law between the 
parties is.’ 

* De V Esprit des Lois, Book I, 6. 
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positivism expresses itself principally in the assertion that 
Acre do exist lacunae in international law, and it postnlatcs 
on this ground the exclusion of the judicial function in the 
sphere said to be affected by the absence oflaw. In niunic;ipal 
law positivism does not transgress the limits pf a theory of the 
judicial function; in international law it is tantanioxnit to 
the negation of the rule oflaw in a large and indeterminate 
sphere of relations. 

There is, secondly, another difference wltic.h reveals even 
more clearly the exceptional character of the positivist idea 
in international law. pin the field of general jurispnuhnicc 
positivism deities the fecistence of gap.s, and a.ss(;rls its ix^licf 
in the completeness of the existing law, bec.a.usc it is of the 
essence ofits teaching to pay attention to what th(^ law is, not 
to what the law ougFtTd¥e.'\Tirow the idea ofgaps in Ilur law 
IS lati ggy a tel eological idea; it is an expression ol a. view de 
le gT^fire mgy^OEce SeTuiiHaincntal principle, is lu'cepted 
tlmf^e rule oflaw is complete, then an adirmalion of a 
lacuna in the law amounts in fact to a statement that a result 
reached by the application of the law as it stands is unsati.s- 
factory, and that a different solution is dictated by consith'ra- 
tions of the purpose and unity of the law as a whole. In this 
sense it may be said that to assume that l,Iuu-e is a ga,|> is 
tantamount to suggesting how the lacuna should he filled. 
This is the reason why the absence ofgaps and the complete- 
ness of the rule oflaw are, in the municipal sphere, a jHisi- 
tivist postulate par excellence. In international law t he i losi t ion 
is reversed. 


Caught in a dilemma in which he finds himsell' compelled 
to depart from the principal tenets of the original doctrine 
in muitidpal law, the adherent of the positivist doctrine in 
international law may retort that the teleological conception 
ofga^ps, ^ relating exclusively to an existing but unsat i.sfiic- 
tory legal rule, does not obtain in the international commun- 
ity where the jurisdiction of adjudicating agencie.s i.s o| )t ional. 
It IS not beheved that this argument is legally sound. 'I'he 
duty to have recourse to judicial settlement may he imperfect 
m an imperfect system oflaw. But once it is accepted, either 
m general or in a particular arbitration treaty, th<‘re is 
accepted with it the fundamental principle of law wliich 


rtKq;. 13.? ’ PP- 976-85. And see bdow, \,p. B 6 
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imposes upon the judge the duty to give a decision in all 
circumstances.^ This consequence cannot be avoided by the 
plea of the special character of international law and the * 
lack of development of its rules — unless by the ‘special 
character’ of international law is meant that, in certain cases, 
the rule of law breaks down and the unilateral enforcement 
of claims takes its place.^ In so far as positivism in inter- 
national law denies these basic assumptions of the rule of law, 
it cannot be recognized as a sound legal doctrine. It is a 
misnomer to identify it with positivism as taught in other 
branches of law. In its ultimate conclusions it constitutes the 
very negation of its prototype in the sphere of municipal 
jurisprudence. 

* We are therefore unable to accept the view put forward by Professor PoHtis 
that there is in this respect a difference between the judge within the State and 
an international tribunal. {Jm" J ustice Internationale ^ 192^-, p. 84.) Professor 
Politis does not produce any evidence in support of what he believes to be the 
practice of international tribunals and of arbitration-conventions. See also the 
Report of Mercier and de la Barra in Annuaire, xxxiii (2) (1927), p. 583. See 
pp. 127 et seqq. below, 

^ See below. Chapter XX. 



CHAPTER IV 

‘LACUNAE’ IN INTERNATIONA!. LAW 

S 8 The Peculiarities of the Problem of (Japs in Inter- 
LtionalLaw. Ithasbeensubmittodia tlu^ i)r(-(Tcliti,c; chapter 
that the problem of gaps is funclameulally llic same m iiiUn-- 
national and municipal law. This docs not mean, how(>v(T, 
that the question does not present in intennU ional law <-(alaiu 
peculiar features, a proper realization of which is_ ix'ccssary 
for an adequate understanding of tlu^ intricacies of the 
international judicial function. In what, then, docs the 
peculiarity of the question of gaps in int('.rnat ional la w lie? 
It lies in the fact that in addition to tln^ nsisons which create 
that problem in municipal law there an^ a, munher of factors 
which aggravate it in the domain o f i n t <n’n a t i o n a I I a w . ' They 
are the s cardtv_ aB(iiadcfipitcncss of suhstantiyc rules of 
internationSSS^ the result of the cojuinuatIv(' inunafurity 
of thejystem^ of prmxuuil,^ lioUi judunai aiul 

in the’prSHIce of States, and of the iniptuidrtiotis oC ihc hivv- 
cr^tin^and" law-linHT^^ process;- the (lifruailtics in iUc 

asceftammS.t oTthe existing law and the cons('((u<ad uncer- 
tainty as to the exact legal position in ina,ny of its (irantdics; 
the revealed lack of agreement between Slaii's on a munlxa* 
of subjects; the emphasis laid on the prin<a()lc^ nf iiul(*p<ni- 
dence and presumptive freedom of action with tiu' r(\suUing 
check upon a creative interpretation oldlu^ c:xisting law; and, 
finally, the existence of substantive rules Uktt (In'* validity of 
treaties concluded under duress whicli, although I'onning 
part of positive international law, neverlli<‘l<^ss (Constitute 
such a departure from general principU'x ot' law that they 
tend to create the feeling that there exists a. gaj) wlfudi may 
well be remedied. The peculiar nature ol' tlu^, (im^stion of 
gaps in international law may be admitted without dtaiying 

^ ^ On the question of gaps in international law see, in addition to the authori- 
ties cited above, p. 35, n, i, Trendelenburg, Likkm im VMtrm'ht (dh/o); 
Zitelmann, Die Unvollkommenheit des Volkemchis (tiUp); BnrekhurtU, Dw 
UTWollf^menhett des Volkerrechts (1923), and in ()rf*anis(ltwn (kr 

377-S2; Verdross, Die Verfassmg der tTdkermMv^mtmTki^^^ 

^ The actual content of international law is even wore meagre than may 
appear from its presentation in text-books, when we consulrr that mont rule?! <!f 
mternational law are concerned with a dermition^offtubjee.tlve rkhi.i ejstabli^li#*d 
by parU^ar or general treaty. Rights of this nature would itardly appear in a 

presentation of a system of municipal law which is composed of abstract rules 
01 an objective nature. * 
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its essential identity with the analogous problem in municipal 
law, or asserting that international law consists of gaps, or 
denying on this account its legal nature.^ 

The peculiarities of the problem of gaps in international 
law will now be considered. 


§ 9. Genuine Interpretation in International Law. There 
arise, in the first instance, situations which, although covered 
by a general rule and principle of international law, are not, 
owing to the defects of international law-making, in fact 
specifically regulated by a concrete law. They correspond 
largely to a category of gaps in municipal law which are 
attributed to the qymight, lack of foresight, or, generally, to 
the imperfections of the law-making agency. In such cases 
the process of filling the gap is regarded as a legitimate 
realization of the will of the legislator. Austin refers to them 
as sraps which may be filled by genuine as distinsfuished from 
spurious interpretation.^ In German jurisprudence they are 


^ There are a number of writers who deny the legal chara.c4:er of international 
Iw, not on the ground of the absence of a jegislaturerbTajudiciar y^ a nH^^f^n 
executive, but on the ground that its rules are scarce, indefinite, and only 
superficially regulating the life of States. This is, for instance, the view of Hold- 
E^erneck, who expresses the opinion that international law does not in fact con- 
stitute a legal order, for, he says, whereas in the State legal regulation affects 
important matters and leaves outside its province minor ‘matters, the situation 
is reversed" in iiff'ernational law (‘Aherkennu’ng und SelbstbmdungVdn”^^« 7 - 
schrift fur Rechtsphilosophie, iv (1929), pp. 179 ff.). The same reason has induced 
Felix Soml6, a distinguished positivist jurist, to deny the legal nature of inter- 
national law*' Gnin&^“(2naed., 1927), pp. 160 ff.). In his opinion 
international society could only then be regarded as a true legal community if, 
by dint of numerous rules, it could succeed in regulating a relatively wide field 
of relations between States. If, he says, the rules by which the State regulates 
individual conduct did not go further than those by which international law 
regulates the conduct of States, no one would venture to assert the existence of 
the rule of law within the State. See also Baumgarten, Die Wissenschqft vom 
Recht und ihre Methode, 2 vols. (1920-2). But seelbr a 'criticism* of this point of 
view Walz, JVesen des Volkerrechts und Kritik der Volkerrechtsleugner (1930), p. 197. 

Possibly the scarcity of rules of international law could be partly explained by 
reference to the sociological rule, according to which the larger the community 
subject to law the smaller is tiie compass of detailed regulation (Simmel, 
SoziologUf pp. 473, 474). This means that, as international law regulates the 
relations of a more comprehensive community than that regulated by municipal 
law, both the intensity and the amount of its rules are smaller. This explanation 
seems also to be in accordance with that feature of law which lies in the possi- 
bility of its universal application. It follows that the larger the community the 
smaller is the possible number of such rules. With this view as to the necessarily 
general character of the rules of international law should be contrasted the 
opinion of Anzilotti, Corso (3rd ed., French translation^ p. 46, according to 
which, in view‘“Srfhe absence of a"^ regular legislative process, rules of inter- 
national law are mostly and necessarily particular in their application. 

2 Jurisprudence (4th ed., 1873), i. 1023, 1028. 
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given by some writers the designation of real gaps {echte 
' ’ ' distinguished from spurious gaps which anf the' 
*•' attitude of the lawyer dissatislicd with 

• • .t K -r JT'^ I" . 1 • 




Liicken), as 

^^HuCt of IIIC Liliuctfii aLuii.uu.«-. yji. am. w w tiu 

a clearly expressed provision of the law.' Gap.s of (liis 
description arise within the State when the oxisling law is 
confronted with new economic or social dcvelopitK'uts which 
it is found necessary to bring within the orbit of legal prin- 
ciples of more general nature than the ruins of law directly 
applicable. Another variation of gaps within this cak^gory 
arises out of sheer inadvertence or lack of foresight In h^gi.sla- 
tive enactments when the legislator is guilty of obvious 
inconsistencies, or of a failure to provide for contingenc.ies 
directly arising out of the provisions of the law whicdi ought 
to have been foreseen at the time when the I'ulcs in (|ucslion 
were enacted. All these varieties of gaps occur in (lu^ 
sphere of international law. For reasons pcxndiar to the 
society of States they occur here more IVcfiucntly (luiu 
elsewhere. 

(a) Imperfections of Conventional International Law. (hi|),s due 
to deficiencies and inconsistencies in drafting ;ir(^ inort; 
frequent in international law where the uecc.ssity of arriv'ing 
at a solution by way of compromise results in kiw-nitdciug 
conventions whose meaning is deliberately obscurer. ’riHU'c: 
aretreaties which, under cover of a mutual consensus, in fact, 
register &n agreement to d is agree. In other cases tlui circum- 
stances attending the "concluding stages of in(<'nia(ioual 
conferences produce treaties whose draft maiiship com[)arc.s 
unfavourably with that of national laws; for thcs(; go through 
a series of readings in the legislative chambers ami in c,oni- 
mittees.^ Even carefully and competently prepared inter- 
national documents show gaps of this nature, 'riius the 
btatute of the Permanent Court of Intcrnatioifal justice, a 
docurnent carefully prepared by an authoritative commit tet; 
or junsts, contains such gaps as the absence of any direct 
reference to Advisory Opinions, or to resignation of judge.s, 


f See Zitelmann, DU Liicken im Richte (iQoqU w' aA ff • Biirekliiinlt ” /i;« 
Orgamsabm da Rechtsgemanschaft (1927), pp. 105, 106. ^ * ’’ 

^ of Article 190, pariiKfapli a, 

k 7 discussed by lihr&h, -t/iuicf- 

^ pp- 5a, 53- See tiic case P«/y,vrw 

1 that the wordine of the tre^^ Tribunal acted on the view 

intention of the pl^es (aLy "wy pwewion the 

No. 299). ^ and Annual Dtgest, igay-l), Case 
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or to the amendment of the Statute. ^ There must also be 
naentioned gaps occasioned by obvious discrepancies in 
bilingual treaties. Even the Covenant of the League of 
Nations^ and the Statute^ of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice are not free from such blemishes. ^ 

(i) Static Character of Customary International Law, Of 
particular importance is that aspect of the problem of gaps 
which arises out of the defective adaptation of existing law to 
new developments. The different branches of the law of war, 
especially those relating to contraband and blockade and to 
submarine and air-warfare, are typical illustrations of this 
feature of international law. Prior to the World War, the 
entire body of laws of war, as partly codified by the First and 
Second Hague Conferences, was under the sway of the con- 
tinental distinction between the State, as the formal subject 
of the relation of war, and its subject. It is sufficient tp refer 
to the maintenance, although in an of the 

distinction between different kinds of contraband, the rules 
as to requisitions in occupied territory defined by the needs 
of the occupant’s armed forces as distinguished from those 
of its entire population, the treatment of enemy merchantmen 

/ ^ The last-mentioned example suggests that there may be gaps which are 
/ deliberate. Thus the mandates under Article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
1 of Nations do not contain provisions as to the remuneration of a mandatory or 
I the methods of the termination of a mandate after fulfilment of its object. The 
‘gap’ in the Statute of the Court consisting in the absence of an age-limit for 
judges may be an intentional one. And see, as to the so-called 'gaps’ in the 
Covenant, below, p. 84. 

2 Thus, for instance, in paragraph 4 of Article 4 the English text contains the 

words 'at its meetings’ which do not occur in the French text; in paragraph 2 | 
of ArticleTTTKFwohds ^ Mr suite' in the French text do not occur in the English | 
text. The French text oiXrticlc 14 refers to the advisory function of the Court I 
in the mandatory terms ‘la Cour donnera tin avis’ , whereas the English text 
lays down that ‘t jic Cour t may give an ad viso^ opinion’. See Annuaire^ xxxiv 
(1928), p. 437, Dif UnparteilicTikeitiei Schlichtung von Staatskonflikten 

(1929), pp. 91-3. In the wording of Article 18 the English text imposes the 
duty of registration on the contracting party, whereas the French text is sol 
worded as to impose that duty upon the Secretariat; in Article 23, paragraph 2, 
the English text refers to ‘aUlsjJiclLiiitern^^^^^ bureaux and all commissions!^ J 
whereas the French text sjpeaks of 'tq ^s autre s burea ux int ern^mnaux et toutes„ 
copamissions’. For minor discrepancies sec ScKuclung-Wchberg, pp. 160, 188, 

388, 672, 766. 

3 Thus, for instance, the French text of Article 16 of the Statute speaks of 
‘lei ^mcmbr es de^la C pyi^ . whereas the English text refers to 'th^_o^diM£X 
rn'embers^Lthe Court’ .^ee also, as to the differences in regard to Articles 38 
( 4 )“" and 45, lEe mmutes of the Committee of Jurists in 1929 entrusted with 
the revision of the Statute (Doc. C. 166, M. 66. 1929. V. pp. 62, 65). On the 
question of interpretation of bilingual treaties see Ehrlich, op. cit., pp. 98 if.; 
P.C.LJ., Series A, No. 2, p. 19; and Annual Digest, 1925-6, Cases Nos. 281 
and 282. 
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at the outbreak of war, the treatment of enemy private 
property on land. The effective persistence of this view, 
which was in itself evidence of a disregard of the ttmdeneies 
and realities of modem warfare, resulted in a numlt^r of 
‘gaps’ which could be filled only by the crude procc^ss of 
setting aside the existing law. 

However, the existence of gaps as the result of tlu'. (h'lielent 
process of adaptation is not confined to tlic law.s of wai*. 1 1 
is equally acute in the international law of p<':acH'. Il is 
sufiicient to mention the rigidity with which it adli(M'c.s (o tlu; 
three imles’ limit of territorial waters regardless of tlie large 
variety of interests to be protected by the littoral Stat<;, or to 
the mle of jurisdictional immunities of States r(;gardl(;ss of 
the nature of the particular State activity." Theia; is an ob- 
vious relation of cause and effect between this lack of adapta- 
tion and the fact that international law is pre-cmiueutly 
under the donunatijJn-jcfijedl^^ of gi‘(;at: g<‘ncr- 

^litj. Many of these general principles may have b<;en 
adequate in the formative period of international law. Their 
static character in the subsequent period of growing c.our- 
plemty of international relations has tended to <;jni)hasi/.(; 
their irrelevance to the concrete situations crcaUul by iu;w 
developments. Thus international law has fidly acc(;ptcd tlu; 
prmciple of responsibility pf States, but the immbci' ol' cl<-ar 
and agreed rules in which that principle is ai)plied to 
possible causes of action proves, upon analysis, to b<; small. 
It lays down the general principle of respect for private 

mthe matter of state succession, but it docs not say what tlu;s(! 
private rights are. 

(r) Absence of Co-ordinating Agencies. Finally, in this (;at(;gory 
are included g^s in which apparently contradictory rules, 
or actu^y conflicting competencies, equally rccogtiizcd by 
mtemational law, result in situations calling for their solu- 
tion for reference to major juridical principles. Tims ii.ler - 

in the ma tter of 
2fSf4egiejof_freedon^ action, saue.Tuiii s 

^^^^l^I^Senitesior^Er^^ of c^lUcts, 

P^^otecTmT S^Iic" satiu; 

Tr-r — conflicfmr atlTics. It will be 

pp. 62a-4^*As Reww, xxv (i 9^6-7), 
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shown later how international tribunals solve some of the 
difficulties thus created.^ Similarly, international law in- 
direc dy sa ncti ons statelessness , but it fails to provide rules 
for conflicts like those arising out of the claim of one State 
that another should consent to receive a deported person 
whom it has denationalized.^ It subjects the alien to the 
unrestricted territorial supremacy of the receiving State, 
upon which it imposes at the same time the duty to respect 
his property, but it provides no answer to the question of 
the responsibility of the State for measures of confiscation 
of property affecting the alien and the subject alike.^ Or, to 
mention a more specific instance, it grants to consular 
authorities, in countries with extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
exclusive jurisdiction over the subjects of their State, and it 
confers on the army of occupation the exclusive jurisdiction 
over persons belonging to it. But it does not solve the conflict 
arising out of the fact that a person belonging to the army of 
occupation may be a subject of the State enjoying the rights 
of extraterritoriality. Thus when the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, i n the Casablanca case, was confronted with a 
dispute between Germany and Prance arising out of a con- 
flict of jurisdiction of this nature, the Tribunal, in its award 
of 22 May 1909,^ while deciding in favour of France, refused 
to lay down a general rule in the matter. ‘The conflict of 
jurisdictions it said, ‘cannot be decided by an absolute rule 
which would in a general manner accord the preference to 
cither of the two concurrent iurisdictions.’s 

In all these three groups of case the gaps are the result 01 
the imperfections of the law-making process. They are not 
a deliberate creation of the law. The filling of these gaps may 
be regarded as being legitimately within the scope of judicial 
activity. Reasons peculiar to inteimational law have rendered 
the possibilities of this aspect of the function of international 
tribunals wider than in any other branch of law. There is 
therefore in international law a particularly wide scope for bona 
fide genuine interpretation. So long as there is no departure 

* See below, p, 126. 

® See Fischer Williams, Chapters ^ pp. 1 23-46. And see below, p. 300. 

3 See Fischer Williams, ibid., pp. 147-87, and Fachiri in n.F., 1925, pp- i 59 ” 
71, and the bibliography noted in Oppenheim, i. 294, n. 2. And see below, 
p. 121. 

Scott, Hague Court Reports 3 p. iii. 

5 Ibid., p. 1 14. See also Rousseau in R.G. xxxvii (1930), p. 438, and von Bar 
in Das Werk von Haag, ed. by Schiicking, 2nd series, ii (1927), pp. 45, 46. 
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from an express rule of international law the interpretation is 
‘genuine’, even if recourse is had to a most abstract and general 
rule, and even if, as the result, the function of interpretation 
seems to assume the character of judicial legislation pro[)er. 
It will be shown in one of the chapters which follow in 
what manner international tribunals exercise (his fuiution. 


§ 10. Gaps due to Revealed Discrepancies in the Practice 
of States. There are in international law a numbei- ofsub- 
jects which,_ although obviously falling within the domain of 
matters subject to regulation by international law, cannot b(i 
said to be actually so regulated, because the practice of Slates 
shows, in respect of them, conflicting legal views Itascxl in 
part on conflicting interests. This category of gaps is well 
illusttated by the difference of views revealed at tlu; hirst 
Codification Conference at The Hague in 1930 in r<;gard to 
such subjects as the breadth of territorial waters, or C(a'(aiu 
aspects of the responsibility of States for injuries done on tlunr 
territory to the persons and property of aliens, or c.crtain 
ques ts of nat jonaJity. The differences, alrt^ady i'('l(;rr(ul 
to, of legal views which obtained before the World War in 
regard to certain matters of prize law offer anotluu' example. 
In some of these matters the divergencies arc clearly mani- 
tested and accentuated by an actual or supposed clash of 
interests. In others the lack of agreement is due less to any 
vergence of interests than to mere discrepancies t)f in'tic.ticc 
resultmg from historical peculiarities and purely accidental 

thStuTt?^ underlying conflict of intcr<!sts Indiind 

Courts claim the jurisdic- 
E criminal acts com- 

EntjUshTm^ ^^^t^Qued in AnuTicau and 

-as a iatw i ^‘^^ard to grave ollbiuu's 

regard 5lh“treato^r7f 

commerce; or in regard to ttiSlnP'^ engaged in 

capacity; or in L rnSf c 5u “ t*'cir private 

F ry, or m the matter of the discrepancies, so dearly 
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revealed in the Lotus case,^ in the practice of States in regard 
to the question of jurisdiction over foreigners for crimes 
committed abroad. 

I 

§ 11. Judicial Activity and Gaps due to Discrepancies of 
Practice. What is the legal position in respect of these un- 
equivocal discrepancies? If consent is the essential condition 
for the existence of a rule of international law, then a revealed 
and deliberate absence of agreement should clearly point to 
the existence of a gap on the subject. In fact, this category 
of gaps is regarded by some as the main instance of lacunae 
in international law.^ It is submitted that this view can be 
adopted only subject to the qualification that the gap is 
virtually filled when the States recognize the authority of 
obligatory judicial settlement. The absence of agreement does 
not mean that the States in question desire the controversial 
subject to remain altogether outside the sphere of law, so 
as to render it impossible for the judge to decide the case. 
Such a desire could not in any case produce legal effects. The 
utmost that can be said is that its consequence would be to 
leave the controversial subject out of the sphere of express 
legal regulation; with the result that, in the absence of an 
agreed rule, the judge would have to reject the demand of the 
plaintiff State on the ground that no evidence of a rule of inter- 
national law limiting the freedom of action of the defendant 
State has been produced. The fundamental principle of the 
formal completeness of the international legal system cannot 
be affected by the mere fact of a number of States disagreeing 
on a particular subject. 

However, it is not believed that the fact of discrepancy 
must necessarily have the result of reducing the judicial 
activity to passive reliance on the principle of the formal 
completeness of international law, a principle which, as will 
be shown, is not always calculated to yield results satisfactory 
from the point of view of justice and of the wider purpose of 
the law.3 There is no reason why an international tribunal, 
confronted with a dispute involving a controversial subject 
of this nature, should not disregard altogether the conflicting 
views and proceed to give judgement by reference to a more 
general principle of international law, on which there exists 
a substantial measure of agreement. Thus, to give an example 

* P.C.LJ.y Series A, No. 10. 

• ^ See Fischer Williams, Chapters, pp. 52 fF. ^ See below, pp. 85 et seqq. 
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from the field of State responsibility, an international tribunal 
confronted with the question of the international resjionsi- 
bility of a State for the acts of an official committed outside 
his mithority, but under cover of his official character (i.c. 
within the general scope of his employment), would hardly 
refuse to give a decision, or to admit a claim, for the mere 
reason that there is a divergence of views on the matter as 
clearly revealed during The Hague Codification Conference in 
1930.^ It would have recourse to such international decisions 
as exist on the matter In their absence it would base its 
judgement on those general principles of State responsibility 
in regard to which there exists already a certain me;asur<; of 
agreement. In the atmosphere of an international conferctuu; 
labouring under the assertiveness of the trij^le^cioctj^ 
grivprpiornt v. equality, a nd unanimity, unessential diffia'cmec^s, 
dictated by cSnsiderations of passing political intm'esls, are. 
elevated to the authority of a conflict of legal principles. It is 
in that atmosphere that differences of this nature are abh^ to 
produce a deadlock. No such deadlock is likely or a.dmissible 
before an international tribunal governed by the para.mount 
duty of arriving at a decision governed by rul(\s of law of 
general application. Thus the divergence of vi<;ws on tin; 
legal position in regard to the so-called plea of non-dis- 
crimination in the treatment of aliens has not prevcnitcd, a.nd 
is not likely to prevent, arbitral tribunals from deciding 
disputes involving this issue.3 It is one of the chief aclvanta.g<,!S, 
as it is the unavoidable result, of submission to judicial S(d tlo 
ment that disputes are no longer decided by the atlituch; of 
the disputants — even if that attitude amounts to a disagiruv 
ment, revealed before the occurrence of the dispute, as to (lu^ 
position of international law on the matter — in regard to tlu^ 
merits of the dispute, but by reference to explicit or latent 
principles of law.'^ It cannot be said that by assuming in such 


' See Borchard in A.J. xxiv (1930), pp. 5129-31. 

bee ^orchard, op. at., p. 530, n. 17, for reference to some of 
3 bee below, p. 12 1. 

be necessary to scrutinize closely the view which secs it> 
attempts at codification undertaken under the auspices of the I,e!iirue 
of danpr for ji^icial settlement on the ground that coililien- 
felijg^gygjSadifi ^tion Conference in uvtn. te nd 
to dwgSS viftWS ol hlaiet It is 
thS divergences were before the Conference so 

them, this 

A«e If , .^' 5 ' Conference has been to lend to 

declarations of sovereign States, 
m the text. Thus m the matter of State responsibility the 
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cases jurisdiction on the merits, an international tribunal 
assumes the function of a legislator. For its decision is given 
on legal grounds possessing a degree of generality transcend- 
ing the individual issue before the tribunal and agreed upon 
by members of the international community, including the 
States in dispute. 

§ 12. Spurious Interpretation in International Law. While 
the filling of ‘reaf gaps by the process of 'genuine’ interpreta- 
tion of the existing law, with a view to giving effect to the 
intention of the law-making agencies, falls within the normal 
scope of judicial activity and has occasioned only mild con- 
troversy, the question of 'unreal’ gaps which,_ it is sa id, can 
be filled onl y by recourse^ToT'^spurim interprSalioiris^ 
more difficult one^^n unreal gap exists ^en FTi^s'dlution: 
dictated by a clear rule of positive law is found by the judge 
to be unsatisfactory from the point of view of the major 
purpose of the law conceived as a whole.| To fill it, in the 
opinion of many, is in fact to override the existing law and to 
embark upon judicial law-making pure and simple. It is 
this aspect of gaps which has become the object of contro- 
versy between the various schools-on the nature of judicial 
activity. The clea^ge of opinion is well illustrated by the 
fact that, in the termmollDgjroTcdntinental legal philosophy, 
the 'rear gaps of the positivists are referred to by the Free 
Law School as mere textual gaps, while the 'unreal’ gaps of 
the former appear to the latter as material gaps.^ Probably 
the difference between these two views is in most cases a 
relative one, as is in the last resort the difference between the 

abortive Hague Conference of 1930 showed unanimous agreement in regard to 
the bases of State responsibility, and an international tribunal may safely be 
permitted to deduce the specific rule from the generally agreed principle. 

It is typical of the exaggeration which characterizes some of the discussion 
on matters of international law that, while codification is regarded by some as 
an essential condition of obligatory judicial settlement (see above, p. 54), others 
have, for reasons indicated above, begun to regard it as dangerous to that very 
cause. In the present state of international organization the possibilities of 
codification are undoubtedly limited, and the major part of the task of develop- 
ing and clarifying existing law devolves therefore upon international tribunals. 
There arc in gremio juris gentium as it exists to-day the elements for such develop- 
ment and clarification, although the somewhat excessive zeal of the advocates of 
codification has had the result of obscuring these possibilities. See Brierly in 
iJ, jT., 1931, w* on the possibilities of codification in the light of the experi- 

ence of the Conference in 1930. On the vanishing prospects of codification, in 
the light of the Resolution of the Twelfth Assembly in 193 1, see Hudson in A.J.^ 
xxvi (1932), pp. 1 37-43. 

* See Kantorowicz and Patterson in Columbia Law RevieWj xxviii (1928), 
PP- 699-706. 
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activity of the legislator and the judge, or the answer to the 
question whether a case is covered by existing principle or 
notA Cases may occur in which a decision whicli at first 
sight is ^ntrajegem can be brought within the pale of law 
conceive'd''as a whole. Such a decision need not nciccssarily 
be the result of a purely subjective discretion and individual 
idiosyncrasy; it may, when regard is had to the entirety of 
legal and social relationships within the community, be 
described as fulfilling what the legislator would have intcnuled 
if he could have foreseen the changes occurring in llu; life of 
the commumty. Judicial freedom need not, as has been said 
before, be identified with the reign of arbitrariitess. I t, is 
fi-eedom. within the law conceived as something motx^ com- 
prehensive than the sum total of its positive ru]<;s. 

_ However serious may be the controversy regarding thc^ 
limits of judicial freedom within the State, and howewer 
pregn^t with consequences this controversy may be Irom 
die point of view of its effects on legal philosophy in geiu'ra.l 
it is dear that the opportunities within the State Ibr (he 
exercise of judicial discretion in the direction of filling g;,,ps 
de legeferenda are not frequent. There is not only tlx; bulk of 
the eimting law to be reckoned with^-that would not in 
Rself be an obstacle in the way of the exercise of judicial 
freedom. The real check lies in two facts. The first is tha,L 
judicial freedom is in municipal society not the main or 
normal instrument for filling the gaps de lege ferenda; it is (he 
leplature which is normaUy charged with this function, and 
wkch rnay do it openly and avowedly in cases in whieli 
^^^■“^“^S 'vould amount to a clear usurpation of 

nalTai ^lodern State, munid- 

^ as a whole represents a mature system of law. 

force^fkwVa^"*^^^*'^^ voluntary basis of the binding 

me subjection of the individual to the law; in which tlx' l-iw 
embraces all relations which seem to be conveniently e'itnl*)le 
of in which Ac recon„c ,o STZ £ 

I Wck^bSeen I new Sple Mdihe ™ ^ 

S shews hL in aany cLesT&“siUe T’ 
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^ V. Efe Doug. 594 “ of Ashunt, J.. in U Caux 
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purpose of giving effect to claims is reduced to a minimum; 
and in which a substantial approximation of law to morals 
and to general principles of law is not only an ever-present 
postulate, but also a matter of actual occurrence. " 

Neither of thesp factors obtains with equal intensity in the 
international society. The absence, and its implications, of 
an appropriate legislative agency are discussed in another 
part of this book.^ In this place we are concerned with the 
low degree of maturity of international law as compared with 
that of the law within the State. The lower that degree of 
maturity — in regard to the emphasis on the external charac- 
ter of the law, its comprehensiveness, its abhorrence of vis 
privata, and its approximation to the canons of morality and 
general principles of law — the more are cases likely to occur 
in which the solution given by positive international law is 
regarded as unsatisfaetory. Thus we find writers who regard 
the existence of the wide field of so-called matters of domestic 
jurisdiction as indicating a serious gap in international law.^ 
Others regard as a gap the legal admissibility of war, as for 
instance did d’rcndclcnburg, who first dealt in a comprehen- 
sive manner with the problem of gaps. Tt is a radical gap 
in international law,’ he said, ‘that war can break out at all.’'^ 
The disregard of the vitiating influence of duress upon the 
validity of treaties may be mentioned as a further example. 
In general, ev(vry shortcoming of international law qua law 
can be regarded as coming within this category of gaps. It 
is clear that in an imperfectly organized political community 
like the society of States the field of this class of gap is 
particularly large. It is larger than in municipal law not only 
in bulk, but also in intensity. Within the State it relates to 
possible improvements in occasional shortcomings in the 
existing law; in international law it affects some of its 
fundamental aspects. 

§ 13. Judicial Activity and Spurious Interpretation. How 

much of these ga]>s de, lege ferenda is the international judge 
in a position to fill, wliile remaining at the same time loyal to 

* ‘In general, L'lw cannot clcpart far from ethical custom nor lag far behind 

it. . . . One need but look ut a mass of legal precepts that make up the bulk of 
legal systems to-day in order to see that they are anything but authoritative 
promulgations of trlhical custom’: l^oimd, Imw and Morals (and ed., 1926), 
p. 115. . * See below, pp. a45--58. 

See, for instance, Mulder in R.L, 3rd ser., vii (1926), p. 560. 

^ Lucken im Volkerrecht (1B70), p. 32. 

3964 O 
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his iudicial function of applying the existing law? As these 
eaos touch some of the typical— and generally regarded as 
ftindamental— aspects of present-day international law, liis 
discretion in filling them is more limited than in mvinicipal 
law. Thus, to give one instance, it may appear to some as a 
serious gap that an international tribunal should be com- 
pelled to give a decision which in eflFect confers a ptxanium 
upon the aggressive disposition of a State to the disadvantage 
of other States who refrained from resorting to warlike action 
in order to enforce a demand. However, so long as war 
or reprisals are a recognized means of enforcing claims, it 
is difficult to see how recourse to them can advcrs(;ly ailect 
the legal rights of a State. The Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion was actually confronted with that problem in tlie 
Venezuelan Preferential Claims case in 1904.’' It was conKmded 
before the Tribunal, on behalf of the States which had re- 
frained from participating in the coercive measures a|>plied 
against Venezuela, that to recognize the claim for priority 
would in fact amount to encouraging recourse to force; in a 
manner contrary to the necessities of peace and to the obliga- 
tions of the parties to the dispute bound by the first arlicle 
of the Convention of 1899 for the Pacific Scttl(;m(;nL of 
International Disputes. It was pointed out that an award in 
favour of the States claiming priority would in fact (;ouf(;r a 
premium upon the State which forestalls anoth(;r in llu; 
application of force. T 1 ne suffira pa s,’ it was said in (he 
French ‘Memoire’, ‘d’etm violent, iFfaudra Pavoir eld Ic 
premier; ce sera une prime a la vitcssc.’^ The Tribunal 
refiised to let itself be guided by these considerations, and 
based its decision on the interpretation of the several proto- 
cols signed in 1903 between Venezuela and the blex'Tading 

^ For a summary of iJiis case and the award see Scott, Hague Court Reportu 
pp, 54 fh For an analysis of the award see von Bar in Das Werk von Haag^ <ttl, hy 
Schiiclang, and ser., i (1917), pp. 253-307, and Mallarm6 in IKl xiii (h)o(J), 
pp. 423-500. 

^ MimoiTefran^ais, pp. 42, 43, See the Preliminary Brief on behalf of Vmuzuda^ 
p. ipg. And see the French ‘Memoire’ as printed in Proceedings of the Venezuelan 
MitraRon, U.S.A., 58th Congress, 3rd Session, Doc. No. 119, pp, 88 G, 8B7, and 
the argument of Mr. Wayne M. Veagh on behalf of the United States, ibid., 

pp. 1120, II2I. 

3 ‘^ereas Tribunal considers itself absolutely incompetent to give a 
deemon as to the chameter or the nature of the military operations undertaken 
^ Uerm^y, Great Bntam and Italy against Venezuela. Whereas also the 
yibimalof Mbitration wa^ not called upon to decide whether the three blockacl- 
mg Bowers had ex^usted aU pacific methods in their dispute with Venezuela in 
order to prevent the employment offeree’; Award, op. cit., pp, 58, 59, 
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Powers in which the customs’ revenues of two Venezuelan 
ports were allocated for the purpose of satisfying the claims 
of the Powers^ as well as on the interpretation of the agree- 
ment between Venezuela and the so-called neutral Powers. 
Only by dint of disregarding the effects of a process, fully 
recognized by law as obtaining at that time, could the 
Tribunal have arrived at a decision unfavourable to the 


claims of the blockading Powers. Sir Robert Finlay, who 
appeared on behalf of Great Britain, said in his opening 
argument that ‘nothing more fatal to arbitration could be 
conceived than any attempt to ignore the legitimate conse- 
quences of war’. I 

International tribunals are, for reasons already stated, 
more frequently than municipal courts confronted with 
problems of this nature. They are in a position of great 
responsibility in all cases in which a rule of positive inter- 
national law deviates from the path of just law, and thus 
creates the appearance of a ^gap’. Such cases stimulate the 
tendency to interpretation in which a decision apparently 
going beyond the existing law reveals itself upon analysis 
as derived from a major principle of law or from the intention 
of the parties. Two cases decided by the Permanent Court 
of International Justice will illustrate this point. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations provides, in its Article 5, 
that apart from matters of procedure, appointment of com- 
missions, and cases expressly laid down in the Covenant — for 
instance, in Article 15, paragraph 6, and in Article 16, 
paragraph 4 — unanimity is required for the decisions^' of the 
Council and the Assembly. It would thus seem that, having 
regard both to the interpretative rule inclusio unius est excltisio 
alteriiis^ and to general rules of equality of States resulting 
in the requirement of unanimity. Article 5 of the Covenant 
leaves no room for ambiguity. However, this explicit pro- 
vision apparently creates a gap when gauged by the major 
legal principle that, by the very nature of the thing, unanim- 
ity including the parties to the dispute cannot be required 


when a body acts in a judicial capacity. In its Twelfth 
Advisory Opinion con cernin g Ae interpretation'''’^^ 
Treaty of Lausanne inThe matter of the boundary between 
Iraq and Turkey, the Court adopted theVie^”whicK“^ of 


I Aw^d, op. cit., p. 1239. 

^ Probably as distinguished from mere recommendations. See on this ques- 
tion Oppenheim, i. 327, 328, and Fischer Williams, Chapters, p. 432. 
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far-reaching importancefor the interpretation of the Covenant 
in general/ that the clear provisions of the Covenant must, 
in the case before it, be read subject to the general principle 
that no one is judge in his own suit/ In the Advisory Opinion 
eonceming the Danzig Railw aY...Qfficials, the Court gave its 
imprimatur to the’vi ewl which twcnl^ycarTbcforc would luivc 
appeared as revolutionary, that individuals can under ccu'taiu 
conditions directly acquire rights under international law.^ 
In this case the Court, wHue proiessing to adhere to the 
orthodox doctrine,^ based its opinion on the intention of the 
parties. But in doing this it modified a rule hitherto regaixkxl 
as one grounded on a basic principle of international 
The alternative attitude would have consisted in intca'preting 
the intention of the parties by reference to an accepted doc- 
trine of international law. Both Advisory Opinions show 
that, if only the decision can be brought within the (nunc of 
a major legal principle or the will of the parties, it is nauleixxl 
in conformity with existing international law. Tliis leaves to 
the international judge a considerable scope of discretion, so 
long as he does not admittedly go beyond the limits of the 
existing law. His position is in this respect the same as that of 
the judge within the State, although, owing to the sliortcom- 
ings of international law qua law, particular juridical restraint 
and particular judicial valour arc required in tlic dang(a'ous 
course of steering between the Scylla of the complacent 
assumption of the completeness of the law and the Charybdis 

of the attempt at fulfilling the function of an international 
legislature. 

for Articles ii, 13 (paragraph 15 (paragraph 8), 

16 (p^a^aph 2), and 17 of the Covenant. Under all ticsc articles llicrc is a 
p ssibility of the Council acting in a judicial capacity, in particular in rcgartl 
to the interpretaUon of the Covenant. 

1 P' 32. 

Ibid., No. p, 18, 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PROBLEM OF THE JUDICIAL FUNCTION 

IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 

§ 14. The Formal and Material Completeness of Inter- 
national Law. It has been shown in the preceding chapters 
that, so long as we are content to apply to international law 
the fundamental principles of jurisprudence and the general 
principles of law, there are no ‘gaps’ in international law, if 
that term is meant to imply that in certain cases an inter- 
national tribunal is obliged or entitled to refuse to give a 
decision on the ground that there is no recognized rule of 
international law applicable to the case. There is always 
open to the Tribunal the possibility of rejecting the claim on 
the ground of the absence of an agreed rule of law supporting 
the demand. In doing so the Tribunal may proceed on a 
number of rules of varying degrees of elasticity. It may act 
on the view that the freedom and the independence of States 
are the basis of international law, and that no claim aiming 
at a restriction of a State’s freedom of action can be recog- 
nized unless it is based on an expressly agreed rule of inter- 
national law. It may adopt as a guiding principle the rule 
that whatever is not expressly prohibited is permitted. It 
may, by a rigid adherence to the maxim qui utitur jure suo 
alterum non laedit, reject any claim challenging the exercise 
of rights recognized by the law. With the help of these formal 
rules and principles it may be possible to deal — by rejecting 
it — with every claim for which there is no express and explicit 
warrant in the law. Very frequently this method of dealing 
with claims will be in accordance with the judicial function 
of international judges as distinguished from that of legislators 
or mediators. As often as not it will also be in accordance 
with the purpose of the law, whose silence may be as em- 
phatic as any of its explicit pronouncements, and in which the 
absence of restriction may as a rule be legitimately inter- 
preted as a conceded permission of freedom of action. 

However, there exists a danger, ever present in the ad- 
ministration of justice in general and in international law in 
particular, that a rigid application of tests based on these 
formal principles may, by reducing the activity of the judge 
to a merely automatic function, defeat the ver^ end of law. 
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Undoubtedly it secures what may be called the formal 
iusticiability of disputes, inasmuch as it produces a judicial 
pronounceinent on the legal merits of any claim wlialscxwcr 
submitted to a Court. But at the same lime it may mak('. us 
forget that the necessary aim of any legal systcan is also 
maWal completeness. In order to achieve that material 
completeness the judge must consider not only the kate.r of 
the law, but also its spirit and purpose. While, tlu;refore, 
rejecting the view that there is a practical or theoretic, al po.ssi- 
bility of an international Court being compelkal, in the 
exercise of its judicial duty, to decline jurisdiction on accoimt 
of the absence of a legal rule applicable to the cas<;, and while 
rejecting also the distinction between legal and non-l(\gal 
disputes as based on that possibility, it is important to bcair 
in mind the problem which in this respect confronts inter- 
national judicial settlement, and the dangers which beset it 
in the fulfilment of its task. 


The view that there are gaps in law is thcortUically false, 
and practically dangerous only if it is understood as mc;a,ning 
that the legal order as a whole may break down in c.ases of 
supposed insufficiency of law for the reason that the judge is 
in such cases entitled or obliged to abdicate his judicial 
function byrefusing to give a legal decision. But if it. is false 
to assume that there exists a gap in the strnsc; that, tlu^ legal 
order contains no solution at all, it is equally fals<‘. to assuim; 
that there exist no gaps in any sense whatsocwcu-, and that the 
necessary consequence of the presumed silence of llu^ law is 
a rigidly negative attitude towards interests (.daiming legal 
protection. The conception of the completeness of tin; kigal 
order is a beneficent notion inasmuch as it cx<’.lud<'s the 


anarchical possibilities of a non liquet. But tlicrc is ht doubt 
that this very notion may obstruct the path of th<; law by 
being used as a justification for the renunciation on tin; ])art 
of the judge of his power to apply the existing law in a just, 
creative, and scientific manner. It is easy to say tlniL as ( lierc 
is no gap in the law, its silence in a particular c.as(i must b<; 
regarded as having a decisive and negative (dkx'.t on tlu; 
claim before the Court. Such reasoning may l.r<!C|U(uUly Ixt 
correct. But, at tinaes, it may be an expression of Iiiteljec.tutil 
in^a or_.Qflshp.rt';;sightedness. It is the idea that lluax; do 
Sa-ps in law— material gaps in the teleologica l sense tis 
judged from the point of view of the general purpose of the 
law, and as distinguished from formal gaps identical with a 
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break in the continuity of the legal order — ^it is this idea which 
has throughout the ages been a powerful and indispensable 
factor in the development of law^ in enacting remedial legisla- 
tion, in the daring application of general principles to alto- 
gether new facts of social development, in ingenious but 
indispensable ‘distinguishing’ of cases, in creating fruitful 
fictions. How could law have developed if the assumed 
absence of gaps expressive of its formal completeness were to 
be identified with the absence of gaps pointing to material 
perfection? How could law develop if the fact that there is 
always a formal ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ to a claim were always to be 
used as a stimulus or justification for the complacent exercise 
of judicial logic? These dangers of exaggerated importance 
being attached to the formal completeness of law are particu- 
larly great in international law, where the field of detailed 
regulation is limited, where the postulate of presumptive 
freedom of action is more authoritative, and where the 
resulting checks upon an extensive interpretation of the 
existing law are more pronounced. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that the formal rules 
of great elasticity enumerated at the beginning of this chap-^ 
ter are in themselves only an imperfect guide. Ta> R large | 
extenL-they bog «th^ (ques tion which they purport to answer . J 
Thus when^'w'e mean to rely on the rule that what is nox 
prohibited is permitted, we may be pursuing only the shadow 
of a rule. For the actual decision in each case will depend 
on the question whether we have in mind an express pro- 
hibition, specifically and unequivocally laid down — and such 
prohibitions may be very few in an undeveloped system of 
law labouring under a traditionally exaggerated conception 
of freedom — or a prohibition deduced from the general body 
of the law.^ If, starting from the proposition that the law is 
complete and that there is therefore no room for looking 
behind the few specific rules and prohibitions, we accept the 
first alternative, then we come dangerously near to lending 
ourselves to the use of a narrow and unscientific method 
which will defeat the very end of law. Or, when we accept 
the principle that every claim must be rejected unless there 
are agreed rules of law in support of it, all depends on what 
we understand agreed rules of law to mean. If we understand 
thereby agreement, express and formal, on every individual 
aspect of a major principle, then, finding as we do in 
* See below, pp. 286 et seq., on the application of the doctrine of abuse of rights. 
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intemationaJ law few manifestations of agreement of this 
nature, we shall be compelled to refuse legal satislacTion to 
claims which, if related to a more comprehensive rule l>earing 
on the matter and agreed upon by States, would justify tliem- 
selves before the bar of the law. 

There are many cases decided by international tribunals 
which show clearly how an attitude which takes the sil(;ncc of 
the law on a particular point as an expression of its substan- 
tive completeness may produce results highly questionable 
when weighed in the balance of international law as a whole. 


§15. Absence of an Express Rule. The ‘Savarkar’ Case. 
Cases may occur in which the peculiarity of the facas uncl(T- 
lying the action is such that, by the nature of things, it e.an 
hardly be expected that there should exist an express rule 
embracing the particular situation.' In sucli cases it is easy 
to identify the unavoidable absence of a spccilic rule with the 
denial of a legal remedy. The Savarkar case is an instruct ive 
example of a decision determined by a purely formal approac.h 
to a question submitted to an international tribunal. In this 
case, decided in February igii, by the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration,^ France demanded the restitution of an Indian 
political prisoner who, while on board an English nuu-cluint 
vessel at Marseilles, escaped to the shore where, with the heh) 
o^ndian police officers, he was captured by a Fnaicdi police 
officer and handed over to the British authorities on board I he 
vessel. _ France contended that the capture— which was dm^ 
to a mst^e of the French officer acting under the belief lliat 
t e motive was a meniber of the crew — ol' the prisoiuu' on 
French territory, and his delivery to British authorities, wer<! 
acts contrary to international law. The Tribuna, 1 refyetod 
the French demand on the ground that there was no ruUi 
ot international law imposing upon Great Britain an obliga- 
tion to restore to France a prisoner apprehended in these 
c rcumstances. In giving judgement the Tribunal pointed 
support of Its decision, that the case was not on<; of 

nriJ^^r “ order to obtain possession of the 

P , hat there was no violation of French sovcrcugnty, 

* of such situations see below, pp. lor, ct sea 

SchSking, aS ser «1. by 

Rachsgerkht in a somewhat simfil’/.' ^«bion of the ( Jerinau 
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and that the British officials in question acted in good faith 
and had no intention of committing any unlawful act. 

This judgement was subjected to much criticism. Thus, 
Anzilotti pointed out, inter alia^ that the responsibility of 
Great Britain was engaged, as "there existed a relation of cause 
and effect between a fact contrary to international law . . • 
and the conduct of British police officers’ for which Great 
Britain was responsible.^ Van Ham el maintained that the 
question which the TribuharougfiTtb have answered in its 
judgement was: Could the prisoner have been extradited 
if the demai^ /qr^ his .extraction had be en dealt with m 
accordance with law?^ Whatever may be the iustification of 
these and similar criticisms, ^ they all point to the principle 
that the existence of a rule directly and specifically applying 
to the case before the Court is not an essential requisite for 
the recognition of a claim. It is true that there was no rule 
of international law "imposing, in circumstances such as 
those which have been set out above, any obligation on the 
Power which has in its custody a prisoner, to restore him 
because of a mistake committed by the foreign agent who 
delivered him up to that Power’ ,4 but the circumstances were 
so exceptional that it would be surprising if there had been 
one. This was clearly a case where the absence of a specific 
rule need not necessarily have been regarded as decisive, and 
where recourse ^jight t^ayejbeen hac^t^ a more general legal 
rule calculated to remedy the effects of what was admittedly 
a mistake culminating in an injury to a State. It was irrele- 
vant that the interest involved was of a moral, not of a 
material, nature, namely, the interest which a State may 
attach to the respect for its territorial sovereignty or to the 
giving effect to the principle of asylum to political offenders.^ 


* Rivistay 2nd ser., i (1912), pp. 258-68. 

^ RJ.y 2nd ser., xiii (1911), pp. 370-^.03. 

3 See Strupp in v (19 ii), Supp ement, pp. 12-18; Robin in R,G. xviii 
(1911), pp. 303-52; and Kohler, op. cit. But see Oppenheim, i, § 332, who, 
however, does not give reasons in support of his view. 

4 Award, op. cit., p. 279. 

5 Both these interests are combined in Anzilotti’s statement to the effect that: 
‘Una violazione internazionalmente rilevante del diritto d’asilo e . . . una 
violazione del diritto subiettivo dello Stato di rifugio’, op. cit., p. 266. And see 

Series A, No. 2, p. 22, and Series G, part i, p. 4^.5, as bearing on the 
question whether, in regard to the mandates system imc.er Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League, a direct material interest must be involved in order 
to coiifer upon a Member of the League the right to challenge the legality of the 
acts of the mandatory in a mandated territory. See on this question Wright, 
Mandates under the League of Nations (1930), pp- 474 "^* 
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Such an interest was violated, and the absence of fraud or 
force was material only to the extent of relieving Great 
Britain from any further responsibility — financial or other- 
wise— in addition to that of restoring the prisoner. It was 
also obvious that, as the result of the prisoner being handed 
over by mistake, effects were produced which wer(^ contrary 
to the spirit and the general conceptions of the law obtaining 
between the two countries in regard to the extradition of 
political offenders. This general consideration could Iiave 
been taken as the basis of the decision even without the 
Tribunal adopting the view — and it might have found it di ffi- 
cult to adopt it — that non-extradition of political offenders 
formed part of international law, or that individuals in the 
position of the fugitive in question acquired direct rights 
under international law. It was suggested by Lammas clu 
who was one of the arbitrators in this case, that the decision 
of the Tribunal would probably have been different if the 
question put to the Tribunal had been whether France was 
bound to grant the extradition of the prisoner, or whether 
the French police officer had not acted under the influence 
of a mistake in helping to apprehend the fugitive,' but ( hat 
the formulation of the compromis being what it was, it was 
impossible for the Tribunal to give a different decision. Tins 
explanation seems to be singularly unconvincing, in ])articu- 
lar when we consider the pronouncements of the Penuanent 
Comt of International Justice to the effect Unit the form 
which the parties give to the arbitration agreement is not 

invariably decisive for the determination of the jurisdiction 
of the Gourt.^ 



§ 16 . The Same. Questions of State Succession. The 
dangers of a purely technical conception of the complcicncss 
of international law are well illustrated by the altitiulc oi 
national and international Courts in regard to certain a,sp(xUs 
01 State succession. This branch of international law oilers 
a particularly good example of a general conscaisns of 
opimon in regard to the abstract principles and a (‘ouspicuous 
lack of agreement in regard to its application. It is dominated 
Dy tne principle that the successor State must respect tlic 

under its predecessor. In tlic words 
frequently quoted case of 

Un^jStgi elY. Percheman:^ .. 

Rechtskraft, p. 25. a See below, p. 327, 3 y patera’ Reports, 51, 86. 
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‘The modern usage of nations, which has become law, would 
be violated; that sense of justice and of right which is acknow- 
ledged and felt by the whole civilized world would be outraged, 
if private property should be generally confiscated, and private 
rights annulled. The people change their allegiance; their rela- 
tion to their ancient sovereign is dissolved: but their relations to 
each other, and their rights of property, remain undisturbed.’ 

How far has this generally accepted abstract principle been 
equally accepted in relation to the different aspects of State 
succession? How far, for instance, is the successor State 
under a duty to respect the private rights of individuals in 
their capacity as the creditors of the former State? It would 
appear that the respect of rights thus acquired follows as a 
necessary consequence from the principle of respect of private 
rights. The same relates to other contractual and conces- 
sionary rights. A considerable number of treaties, of opinions 
of international lawyers, and of judicial opinions can be 
cited in support of that view.^ But there are judicial decisions 
and opinions of writers which point in a different direction, 
and seem to lend authority to the view that the treaties ini 
question, far from giving effect to a recognized rule of inter-j 
national law, contain provisions rendered necessary by the! 
absence of relevant rules of international law. Unless there-' 
fore the international judge is prepared to disregard the 
absence of a specific rule bearing upon the respect for a 
particular category of private rights, and unless he is willing 
to assume that there is a provisional gap in positive law 
necessitating the recourse to the general legal principle which 
enjoins respect for private rights, he will be adopting a 
formalistic^ attitude little in ke e p ing with positive law itself. 
Thus7?or^ instance, when the arbitrator in the”Gttoman 
Arbitration, in his award of 18 April 1925, expressfd^the 
view that, notwltlistanding the existing precedents, it was 
impossible to assume the existence of a rule of international 
law obliging the State which acquires territory by cession to 
take over a corresponding part of the public debt of the 
ceding State, he was assuming a pseudo-jpositivistic at titude 
which can hardly be regarded as being in accordance with 
the general principle governing State succession.^ 

* For a survey of authorities and treaties to this effect, see Lauterpacht, 
Analogies, §§ 54, 56, 57. See also Oppenheim, i, §§ 82-4, and, in particular, 
% Feilchenfeld, Public Debts and State Suc Li^moa (i 93 ^)* generally on the 

conceptioff^ acquifeHTights”Cav^h^ in R.G. 3 cxxviii (1931), pp. 257-96. 

J ^ Annual Digest, 1925-6, Case No. 57. 
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Another aspect of State succession illustrates with equal 
clearness the unsatisfactory results of this method. There is 
certainly no clear-cut rule of international law relating to 
ithe duties of the successor State in regard to the ollicials in 
The service of its predecessor. Treaties of international law 
contain no reference to this subject at all. I’lie temptation 
is therefore great to solve the difficulties surrounding this 
matter by the simple device of pointing to the absence of any 
rule of international law imposing upon the sueex^ssor State 
the duty to take over the officials of its predecessor, 'fhere 
are decisions not only of municipal courts,’ but a lso of inter- 
national tribunals in which recourse has been had to this 
summary method in regard to this particular asiiect of State 
succession.^ Any result must be unsatisfactory whicli is based 
on the view that what is not expressed in law — and how 
relatively few rules are expressly prescribed by inL(;rnational 
law — ^is not law at all. The respect of private rights ix an 
express rule of international law, and this general rule ought 
to be taken as a basis for decision in each relevant case. The 
question is, j^e the acquired private rights, if any, airectxxl 
by the decision of the successor State to dis|)ense with the 
services of the official without pension or comixmstilion? In 
some countries, like Great Britain, members of tlie Civil 
Service hold office at the pleasure of the Crown; they do not 
acquire any contractual or quasi-contractual rights. In otluir 
States, hk e France m^Gemany, they have i-ights of this 

naporeJojcqntinuedTeinployna'ent. Obvious reasons of public 
pohey may make it impracticable to continue the tmiploy- 
ment of officials appointed by the former jiowcr, but (;v<m 
ffien ffiere still remains the question of adequate com[)en.sa- 
™ particular in regard to such employment as that, in 
ffie inferior ranks of the railway, postal, and other pmely 
administra,tive offices in which there is hardly room for 

continuance in employmtmt might 
“ administrative unity of tlu* succtssor 

uSdnle nf rT S^^ncrally nicognized 

the private rights, and not from tliat of 

Jffie oSrn!?^ consideration that there is no relevant 
k of international law, that cases of this description must 

ee mm Digest, 1925-6, Case No. 68 {Saar Territory (Pntssimi Officials) 

TT lor Instance, tlie decision of the Polish-German Arl,!in.,i nvi 1 i* 
Upper Silesia of 27 January 1928 in &e CMe PhSk „ / if* ‘“f 

Digest, 1927-8, Case No. 62. I; , / 
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be treated if effect is to be given to broad and generally 
recognized principles of international law. 

§ 17 . Restrictive Interpretation of Available Sources. 
Extinctive Prescription. The history of international arbitra- 
tion in regard to the question of extinctive prescription 
offers similar instances of a purely formal and restrictive 
interpretation of the applicable sources of international law. 
Thus we find a recent arbitral award in which the view is 
expressed that 'there is^ of course, no rule of international law 
putting a limitation of time on diplomatic action or upon the 
presentation of an international claim to an international 
tribunaf. The award referred to was given by the Mexican- 
American General Claims Commission on 3 June 1927 in 
the George W. Cook case.^ This decision was rendered only two 
years after the Institute of International Law had recogmzed 
that extinctive prescription ought to be regarded as having 
a place in international law;=^ after the arbitrators in a number 
of well-known cases, like the Williams^ and Gentini^ cases, had 
acted upon that rule; and after the only arbitration case — the 
Pious Fund of California case — ^which was interpreted by some 
as denying extinctive prescription in international law, was 
clearly shown to have referred not to any international rule 
of law of extinctive prescription, but to municipal statutes of 
limitation. s Technically the commissioners in the George W. 
Cook case were entitled to assert categorically that there was 
nothing in the nature of an international statute of limitations. 
There is no express rule of conventional international law of 
a legislative nature enacting the rule of extinctive prescrip- 
tion, or the period necessary for its completion; and it may 
be argued that, notwithstanding the ample support of the 
doctrine by writers and by some arbitral tribunals, there is 
no sufficient amount of international practice to constitute 
extinctive prescription part of positive international law. 
But it is the restrictive interpretation of the available sources 
of law which seriously diminishes the value of the award in 
the George W. Cook case. It disregards important subsidiary 
sources of international law as expressed in the practice of 
tribunals and in the opinions of writers. It fails to pay 

^ Annual Digest, 1927-8, Case No. 174. 

2 Annuaire, xxxii (1925), p. 477. ^ Moore, pp. 1449-68. 

4 Ralston, Venezuelan Arbitrations, pp. 724-30. . r 1. 

s See on this point Lauterpacht, Analogies, §113, and the observations of the 

arbitrator in the Geniini case, supra. 
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attention to considerations of convenience, of the reason of the 
thing, and of the general principles of law whic'h lie at the 
basis W international law. The inappropriateiioss of sucli a 
rigidly positivistie conception of existing intcmali(aial law 
will appear even more clearly when we compare this award 
with another decision, and its reasons, given on the; subject 
of extinctive prescription on 14 February 1927 by "the 
Graeco-Bulgarian Mixed Arbitral Tribunal in Uu; case of 
Sarropoulosv. Bulgarian Stated Confronted with a chunaiid put 
forward in 1921, and arising out of an event which had taken 
place in 1906, the Tribunal held that th(; exccjrliou of 
prescription could validly be raised. The reasoning of the 
Tribunal bears so closely upon the subject iuk1(u- discussion 
that the following extract appears to be jiisUficcl: 

‘Positive international law has not so far (‘slablishecl any 
precise and generally adopted rule cither as to tlu^ ])rinei])l(^ of 
prescription as such, or as to its duration. Ncith(‘r do arbitral 
decisions or opinions of writers yield any agrea^d solution. 

‘However, prescription appears to constitute, a, positive': le^gal 
rule in almost all systems of law. It is an cxpr(\ssion of a. gi'euit 
principle of peace which is at the basis of the common law a,nd 
of all civilized systems of jurisprudence. Sta,l)lUty a,nd scuuirity 
in human affairs require that a delay should b(': lixtxl outside 
which it should be impossible to invoke rights or obliga.lions. . , . 

‘Prescription being an integral and nect\ssary part of ev(ay 
system of law must be admitted in international law.’ 


§18. Freedom of Action as a Regulative Principle- The 
‘Lotus’ Case. The misguided insistence upon 1 lu^ (^xplicd(xu\ss 
of rules of international law — an attitude which is expr(\ssive 
of a purely formal conception of the complctcmxss oftlu^ law - 
finds expression also in the treatment of the prineii)l(^ ol‘fr<x> 
dom and the independence of States as a direct source oHaw 
and as a vehicle of judicial reasoning. In sound lluxxry 
it should not be allowed to fulfil cither of these funct ions. Tin: 
Permanent Court of International Justice sexans to have; 
adopted this course in the Lotus case, where it acctqiUxl *is one 
of the bases of its decision the principle that ‘inhamulional 
law governs relations between independent stales’, and Unit 
restrictions upon the independence of states cannol, 

jl i . * * 1 Lfc * 1 T *1 tt* X C"") xil was not lo fmcl 

tne principle which would permit Turkey to exorcise jurisdic- 
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tion over a foreigner for an offence committed on the high 
seas, but to inquire into the existence, if any, of principles 
prohibiting Turkey from exercising such jurisdiction. Any 
criticism of this view of the Court ought to be mitigated by 
the fact that it was not the only consideration on which the 
Court based its judgement. Neither can exaggerated regard 
for claims of State sovereignty be regarded as typical of the 
work of the Permanent Court in general.^ The Court 
adduced in support of its ruling in the Lotus case reasons of 
a far more substantial character based on a careful considera- 
tion of the merits and demerits of the proposed solutions.^ 
But there is a danger that in the hand of a less authoritative 
body than th<e Permanent Court of International Justice the 
conception of the independence of States may be used with 
results foreign to the purpose of the law.^ From the point of 
view of legal philosop% freedom may, as the Hegelians would 
have it, be regarded as the ultimate object of the rule of law 
in the wider sense.^ But it is not the basis or the essence of 
law. As law consists in the regulation of human conduct, it 
results in practice in the limitation of freedom of action. The 

^ See below, p. izoS. 

^ The Goxirt said in the concluding part of the judgement: ‘Neither the 
exclusive jurisdiction of either state, nor the limitations of the jurisdiction of 
each to the occurrences which took place on the respective ships would appear 
calculated to satisfy the requirements of justice and effectively to protect the 
interests of the two States. It is only natural that each should be able to exercise 
jurisdiction and to do so in respect of the incident as a whole. It is therefore a 
case of concurrent jurisdiction.’ Series A, No. 10, pp. 30, 31. 

For an interesting if somewhat hesitating juxtaposition of the two principles, 
see the award of Judge Huber in the Moroc can claims, in which the arbitrator 
.said in 1924 {Rapports [quoted below,' p. 120] at p. 53): ‘The territorial sove- 
reignty constitutes such a fundamental feature of modern public law that foreign 
■ intervention in the relations between the State and the individuals under its 
territorial sovereignty can only be admitted by way of exception.’ However, 
he proceeded to admit that this respect for freedom of action was only one of the 
material considerations; that the right of intervention (not in its technical sense) 
in order to protect subjects abroad has been claimed by all States; and that the 
only question was to determine the limits of this right of intervention. He 
\ pointed out that a different view would mean depriving international law of a 
\remedy against injustices amounting to a negation of human personality. 

• 3 This aspect of the judgement is criticized by Bruns in Z’f- 
i (1929), pp. 31-40, and Brierly in Law Qmrterly Review^ xliv (1928), pp. 156, 
157, who points out that ‘we are not entitled to deduce the law appHcable to a 
specific state of facts from the mere fact of sovereignty or independence’ and who 
quotes Westlake, i. 237, to the effect that ‘so far from sovereignty being the key 
to the solution of the questions indicated, it is only by putting together the 
solutions which they shall have severally received that it will become possible 
to form the complete picture or definition of international sovereignty’. 

"*• See, for instance, Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts (1820), p. 61; 
Lorimer, Institutes of Law (2nd ed., 1880), p. 354. And see Pound, Interpretations 
of Legal History (1923), pp. 46-8. 
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sovereignty of the State in international law is a quality con- 
ferred by international law. It cannot, thcr(ifor(!, la; (;ithcr 
the basis or the source of the law of nations. In inl(;rnalional 
law this reliance upon freedom and indcpciul(;nc<; as a .sub- 
stantive source of law is the more dang(;rou.s as, Ixxuiusc; of 
reasons peculiar to international law, tiu; numl)<;r of<;x]dicit 
rules restricting freedom of action is limited and ( lK;ir ascer- 
tainment is difficult. A combination therelt)r<; of a rigid 
theory of the formal completeness ofintcruational law (which 
renders it diffieult to define restrictions of freedom of action 
through the normal exercise of judicial activity) with an 
emphasis upon the sovereignty of States as a law-cr(;ating 

principle may easily produce results inimical to tlu; innjjoses 
of law. ‘ 

§ 19. The Principle ‘neminem laedit qui jure suo utitur’,. 
Closure of Buenos Ayres. The principle of sov(;r(;ignly and 
independence are not the only possible source of ( lui a-ssunip- 
tion of freedom of action. A source of tliis nature; e.a,u be 
found in a one-sided use of certain general legal maxims like 
nemnem laedit qm jure suo utitur, or of particular pci'ini.ssivi; 
rules of international law, like that relating to (Ii<; li-e(;dom 
of the sea. The former rule was adopted as tlu; liasis of the 
decismn by the arbitrator m the dispute betw(;en Ai-gentina 
^ Britain concerning the closure, in l''(;l)ruary tlfir, 

of the port^of Euenos Ayres . The port was (;los(;d, vvitluJut 
sufficient nmlce, to vessels communicating with M()nt(;video 

damt Jr. a compensation on account of the 

damage caused by the closure of the port witliout du<‘ notice' 

Si dSS s 

oraie closing its ports to foreign commerce is the .soh' indue of 

f f vSi" 'll. ‘ 

aci, ne said, that such closure may cause darnaue to fnr,‘!,i-,i 
vessels was not relevant. Neminem laedit qui jure mo utitur ‘ ^ i- 
IS not necessary to discuss here the rneSV nC i “ 

wffich does not seem to be inconsistent with justh'V sl'eing 

break a blocLde nrorl.^'^ vcss(;ls about to 

been asserted that in could Iiave 

^ sserted that m eases of this nature the analogy of 

637 ff. of award see Lapradelle and PoJitis, ii. 
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blockade for which previous notification is required^ could 
hardly apply, seeing that the closure was regarded by 
Argentina as an imperative measure of warfare. But to 
appeal to the formal absence of restrictions upon freedom of 
action is a procedure of doubtful value. The maxim neminem 
laedit quijure suo utitur frequently begs the question as to what 
is that suumjus. It is the extent of that suumjus which is the 
subject of judicial inquiry.^ Freedom of action must be the 
result, not the starting-point, of the investigation, A right 
which prima facie falls within the exclusive competence of a 
State may be restricted by a number of rules of international 
law. Such possible rules must be fully explored and discarded 
as inapplicable before the principle of freedom of action is 
elevated to the authority of a source of decision. But their 
absence must not be assumed from the lack of an express 
restrictive provision. Here, as elsewhere, it may be the duty 
of the judge to go behind the formal completeness of the 
law. Freedom of action cannot be regarded as a regulative 
principle.3 

§ 20. Limits of Permissive Rules. The Behring Sea 
Arbitration. The award of the Tribunal in the Behring Sea 
arbitration is a further illustration of the inadequacy of the*' 
use of the principle of freedom of action as an automatic 
source of decision, even when such principle is seemingly 
based on a specific rule of international law. In this arbitra- 
tion, which was a typical case primae impressionism the United 
States contended that they had the right to restrain British 
subjects from engaging in capturing and killing seals in the 
Behring Sea in a manner regarded by the United States as 
uneconomic, wasteful, and destructive of the sealing indus- 
try, ^ in which the United States claimed a proprietary interest. 

* The use of this analogy for the present case has been suggested by Politis 
(in Recueil des CourSy 1925 (i), p. 100), who criticizes the award adversely. 

^ See below, Chapter XIV, on the application of the doctrine of abuse of 
rights. 

3 That the principle of sovereignty and independence thus conceived is a 
double-edged sword may be seen from the Latus case, where the opposing Darties 
had recourse to it in support of opposing contentions. Its small practica . value 
is clearly shown by the fact that it reduces a major issue to a question of the 
burden of proof. 

^ The indiscriminate exercise of the right of fishery in the Behring Sea was 
described in the United States Argument^ p. 175 (as quoted below) as ‘conduct 
inhuman and barbarous beyond the power of description, criming by the laws 
of the United States and of every civilised country so far as its municipal juris- 
diction extends’. 

3964 
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They also based their claim to exclusive jurisclic.tion in the 
Behnnff Sea on certain alleged prescriptive rights of a juris- 
dictional nature originally belonging to Russia. Both these 
claims were opposed by Great Britain and rcjccLxxl by the 
Tribunal on legal grounds into which it is not necessary licrc 
to inquire.* However, one of the main argumc'.nts adduced 
by Great Britain in the course of the ijroccxxlings was that 
based on the principle of the freedom of tlie s<ai, dc-scribed 
in the British Argument as ‘the right to com<'. and go upon 
the high seas without let or hindrance, and to take t here, from 
at will and pleasure the produce of the sea’.^ 1 1 was contended 
that the riaim of the United States to tlie ]n'otj-ction of t he 
seal industry was in violation of the principk; of tlie fixxxlora 
<'of the sea. Tt is with no mere idle use of high-sounding 


rase', it was said" inthe British ArgumerU, I h,;U. Cox^at 
Ri^m^once more appears to vindicate the freedom of the 

The Tribunal answered in the negative^, the question 
whether the United States had any right orprotxx.lion in the 
fur-seals frequenting the islands of the Unil:(5cl Sta.l(\s in 
Behring Sea when such seals arc found oiUsickt t,lu^ ordinary 
three miles’ limit. This answer was partly dcUu'mitied l)y the 
weakness of the American legal position in ix'.gard to llic 
proprietary and prescriptive rights, but it is subini(t(xl that 
the absence of prescriptive and proprietary rights siriclo 
sensu need not necessarily have led to the denial ol' tiu'. right 
of protection, or at least of the right to demand a,n agtxxxl 
measure of common or international protection. It. is true 
that the decision was largely due to the manner ofpix^siatta- 
tion of the claim by the United States. Entangkxl in the 
assertion of a prescriptive right of jurisdiction, wliicdi prov(‘.d 
to be non-existent, and of a proprietary right, whose. l<'.gal 
foundation was problematic, it failed to make full ns(^ of tlic 
notion of "abuse of rights’ as well as of the moix*: gcmcral 


arguments that me ireeoom of the sea could not incxin 
absence of any legal regulation whatsoever, atid that it was 
inherent in the very idea of the common user of llu‘, pixalucc 
of the sea that it implied reasonable limitations of its ex<axus<;. 
It was only as an occasional side-issue that the Unitxxl States 
had attempted this approach to the controversy. Wlum ilu:y 
did so they rendered such approach largely ineffective by an 

! Some of i^em are summarized in Lautcrpacht, Analogm, 08, m. 

^ (1893) [G. 6921] United States, No. 4, pp. 7, 8. ^ ‘ tbid. 
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exaggerated recourse to the idea of self-defence.^ It may 
nevertheless be doubted whether, even given the line of argu- 
ment adopted by the United States and the formulation of 
the crucial question put to it, the Tribunal was under the 
necessity to adopt in the decision a clearly negative attitude 
towards the general contention of the United States. In 
substance, the Tribunal was confronted with a new and 
unprecedented situation; there was so far a gap in the law. 
One course open to the Tribunal was to assume, as it did, 
that international law on the subject, embodied in the 
principle of the freedom of the sea, was complete. The other 
course was to go beyond this formal completeness, to recog- 
nize the provisional existence of a gap, and to have recourse 
to broader principles of law. This was the view which the 
United States urged the Tribunal to adopt. The way in 
which, throughout the arbitration, i t impressed upon the 
TribunaL-thelrLecessity of having recourse to g ener al pri n- i 
ciples ^ of law and justice_formmg_the_ very. Jhiunxiation-of / 
international jaw._const itutes the most spirited defen ce., ever/ 
oflS ciall y undertaken by a Gayernment af theJaw: .ofliiature ^ 
as Jhe foundation of internationa l law .^ It was urged that 
the particular circumstances of the case justified the applica- 
tion of a universal and necessary principle ‘to an exigency 
that has not arisen.in this precise f orm before\ 3 

It is permissible to maintain that the demand for a restric- 
tion of freedom of action could in this case legitimately have 
been brought within an overruling principle more compre- 
hensive than that of the freedom of the sea itself. The award 
of the Tribunal on this particular question is an illustration of 
the consequences of a rigid conception of the completeness 
of international law.^ The judge’s vision must not be blurred 


I See the Argument of the United States (cited below), pp. 170 ff. And see 
below, p. 179, n. I. 

^ See in particular Written Argument of the United States (British edition: 
United States, No. 8 (1893) ^ 95 ^]? PP- 1-26) (Mr. Garter’s argument on 

‘What law is to govern the decision’). ^ ^ Ibid., p. 172. 

+ A probable exiplanation of this aspect of the decision of the Tribunal lies in 
the fact that, by the terms of submission, it was enabled, if not indirectly in- 
vited, to grant by way of a recommendation what it refused to grant in its 
formal award. Article VII of the arbitration agreement of February 1892 
provided that if the answer of the Tribunal to the question of jurisdiction shall 
be such as to make the concurrence of Great Britain necessary to the framing of 
regulations for the proper protection or preservation of the fur-seals, the arbitra- 
tors shall determine what concurrent regulations are necessary. ^ The recom- 
mendations made by the Tribunal contained drastic limitations, including the 
prohibition to kill or capture seals within sixty miles around the islands 

H 2 
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bv permissive rules which although clastic arc anti-social in 
their nature. An all too easy assumption of the formal 
completeness of international law must not be allowed to 
weaken the very essence of judicial activity. 

S 21. Cases ‘primae impressionis’ and the Judicial 
Function in International Law. As will appear more (dearly 
from the next chapter, in which it is pro|)osccl to impiire. into 
the character of the judicial activity of international tribunals 
when confronted with new situations, the, cases discussed 
above are not typical of judicial activity in t he. field of inter- 
national arbitration. Their consideration lias been thought 
necessary in order to show that the rejection of the ich'.a of 
formal gaps in international law, although th<;or(dically 
correct, does not, when taken by itself, necessarily .sni)piy a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties with whic.h_ t ribunals 
are confronted. The rejection of the admissibility of non 
liquet implies the necessity for creative activity on tlu^ part of 
international judges. Legal philosophy in the. donrain of 
municipal jurisprudence has shown tlic possibilities and, 
indeed, the inevitability of the law-crcating func.t.ion, within 
defined limits, of the judge within the State.' Undoubtedly, 
for reasons stated elsewhere, the problcni of g:ii)s in int(T- 
national law shows certain features peculiar to tlu; |)r(-se,nt 
state of international society. But the peculiarity of the 


frequented by them, the prohibition to capture or kill tiiein iii May, Jutir, and 
July, the prohibition to use nets, fire-arms, and explosives in the rur-.scal 
fishery, &c. (See Moore, pp. 94.8 ff,) 

^ Austin, in the Note to Lecture V, says: ‘I cannot understand how any 
oerson who has considered the subject can suppose that society could possibly 
.lave gone on if the judges had not legislated, or that IIktc is any danger what- 
ever in allowing them that power which they have in fact exercised, to make np 
for the negligence or the incapacity of the avowed legislator. That iiart t)f (he 
law of every country which was made by judges has been far better made than 
that part which consists of statutes enacted by the legislature/ An<l see on 
judicial legislation. Holmes, The Common Law, pp. 35, 3(). See also JVlcllwain, 
ThiHigh Court of Parliament and its Supremacy (ipioh -da Histmed Jimy on the 
Boundaries between Legislation and Adjudication in England. An excellent exposition 
. of the problem will be found in Dickinson, Administrative 7 iistkc and the Snfmrmuv 
t e£^(i 92 j).pp. laaetseqq. (‘For law cii(ls if iTiuiufe it'i be 

by^eisody wWch applies it to concrete situations; it takes shape only at the 
moment when it is fitted to the facts of an actual case.^) And sec Pomab Law 
andMmls (2rid ed., 1926), p. 62: ‘There are many siluaiiom where the course 
of judicial action is left to be determined wholly by the judge\s individual sense 
ofwhat is right andjust.’^ In England the conception of public, policy Itas played 
a not imimportant part in promoting judicial legislation, See Winliekb ‘Public 
Policy in the English Common Law’, in Harvard Law Review ^ xlii (ipaS-p), pp- 
7&-102; and Knight, ‘Public Policy in English Law*, in Law (harlerly RemeWf 
xxxvin (1922), pp. 207-19. And see p, 255, infra. kp ./ » 
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problem of gaps in international law must not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that as a matter of broad principle the 
question is the same in both spheres of law, inasmuch as it is 
in both a question of the interpretation of the existing law 
taken in its entirety. As in other systems of law, so also in 
international law, there are no gaps from the point of view 
of the duty of tribunals to pronounce upon the legal merits 
of any claim that may be submitted to them. But, as else- 
where, so also in international law, however formally com- 
plete, there exist gaps from the point of view of the logical 
unity and consistency of the law, of its actual effectiveness in 
meeting emergencies, and of the moral and social ends of 
the international legal system. ^Vhenever there is a gap of 
this nature there is, provisionally at least, a case primae , 
impressionist The lacuna does not lie in the fact that there is ( 
no legal answer to the case in question — there are no such 
gaps. The gap lies in the fact that the legal answer obtained 
by recourse to a rule directly applicable seems to be legally 
unsatisfactory. As in such cases the law cannot be presumed 
to aim at an unsatisfactory result, the seemingly applicable 
rule is regarded as not applicable, and the case itself appears 
to be, in relation to that rule, novel. In such cases the judge, 
unless limited by a clear and unmistakable rule of positive 
law, feels constrained to have recourse to a more general, 
although undoubtedly recognized, legal rule in order to 
obtain a legally more satisfactory result. The gap thus proves 
to be provisional. As a matter of juridical logic it appears 
therefore that, even from the point of view of the material 
appropriateness of the law, there are no gaps at all. How- 
ever, this relates to the final result of judicial activity. The 
fact that the gap is provisional shows that it exists as an actual 
problem in the course of the process of the judicial applica- 
tion of the law. 

When it is said that there are no gaps in law, because, in 
view of the judge’s duty to give a decision in any event, the 
actual rule of law, although uncertain and unrevealed in 
certain stages of the dispute, is nevertheless in gremio judicis^ 
we t hereby jtjin iit that Aat rule, priq£tq its fcal enunciation, 
existed only jpotSfially. Quod est in~posse, non est in esse. The 
very necessity of having recours^o analogy or fo drauction 
from a more general principle of law, points in a sense to 
the provisional existence of a blank space in the positive law. 
It could, of course, be said with almost equal cogency that 
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every judicial pronouncement involves, to a lesser or larger 
extent, a deduction frona a more general rule, iuilsiuudL,a4 
judicial activity is essentially the last link in the chain of the 
crystallization of the rule of law, that is to say, it is (he bridge 
between the necessarily abstract legal rule and (lie neces- 
sarily individual nature of the particular case. I'ivca’y case is 
f i n a sen se pnmae impressionism inasmuch as cvcfy ca,sc is nicli-” 
; vl ?iIara5H^^er^^^ the other liaucl, even 

amSsFoBvTou^ case is typical wlicn we consider tliat 

, law is originally and ultimately not so much a body ofh'igal 
j rules as a body of legal principles dt The ga|) b<h.wc:en llic 
abstract legal rule and the individual case may be iurnntesi- 
mal when the rule is perfectly specific and the case perfiaUly 
normal. It becomes substantial when the abstnu'.e of a 
detailed or socially appropriate individiud ruh^ makers the 
individual case appear less typical and the nxaxl for a more 
general rule more urgent. The question of exist<m<‘e of gaps 
in this sense is a question of determining the (h'lgrcx^ of the 
intensity and of the creativeness of judicial activity. 

Thus viewed, the controversy as to whctlun' judges ‘’make’ 
or 'discover’ law becomes somewhat umxxd.- It is futih^ to 
maintain that in 'making’ law the judges is as free of the 
existing legal materials as is the legislator;'^ he is l)ound by 
the existing principles of law; he is bound by tiunn evcni, io 
take the extreme case of his giving a decision ai)i)arcnlly 
contra legem^^ when he finds that the major puri)os(^ of tlu^ law 
compels him to have regard to its spirit rathta' tluin, to tlic 
letter and to disregard its express words.^ On the otlu^r hand, 

^ Thus the question whether a man is responsible for llic predatory habits of 
( ? kiUmg the birds of his neighbour may, to siiriaise of llie 

^ourt, prove to be a pnmae impressionis, inasmuclt as there may be no pre(!e- 

rrnofiT predatory habits of eats (Huckk v. /Mnm\ 

however, it is ch'ar TOniW easi- is 
law nf abundant authonty in the form of legal prineipk', (dllier iu the 

a-niTnii ^ principle imposing upon the owner of a dangermis 

ai^l or ming the obligation to take measures to restrain it from doing damage. 

reiVrofrfwT '""f- ^ propounded by Hale and Blackslone and 

applicable rule of law is salely Inddtm 
eimtW rnil that the judge has only to uncover and to apply tlu* pre- 

ed’i nn QK afi Sir Henry Maine in Ancimt Law {t()m 

pp. 124-7^' ‘conflicting theories are lucidly staled by CJardo'/o, oin cit., 

V PP- '35-8, where the student will lind a detailed 
^taon of these hmtations upon the law-making possibilities of the judicial 

potestatcni.’ See the 

p onounced views of Salmond on the danger of the unqualified acceplanee of 
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it is futile to assume that the process of ‘discovery’ of the pre- 
existing law is a mechanical function of human automata. 
The process of ‘discovering’ a thing is, as the very word 
implies, a not less creative function than the ‘making’ of it. 
In recognizing this, one need not go to the extreme point of 
urging a view which makes of the judge a legislator, instead 
of seeing in him the servant of the existing law. There is no 
need to accept either the view that the function of the judge 
is merely one of automatic, formal, and logical deduction from 
the rule of law, or the view that it is a highly subjective opera- 
tion in which the judge's outlook and predilections as a 
thinking and feeling human being are of decisive importance. 
The essence of the freedom of judicial decision is not freedom 
from the existing law, but, so far as is humanly possible, 
freedom from the purely subjective inclination of the judge. 
This purely subjective element may be limited by the judicial 
duty of respect for the supremacy of the law, or by express 
legal provisions, as in the Swiss Code, which, while empower- 
ing the judge to act as legislator, limits his discretion by com- 
manding him to remain within the orbits of customary law 
and legal tradition embodied in the writings of publicists. 
But limited it must be so long as the judge remains loyal to 
his judicial function. Undoubtedly the postulate of govern- 
ment by laws, not by men, is an ideal which can never be 
fully realized, seeing that it is through the instrumentality of 
feeling and willing men that the law is to be declared, but the 
part of the purely subjective factor in judicial activity must 
not be exaggerated. This applies both to municipal and to 
international law.^ However extensive the scope of law- 
creating judicial interpretation may be, it is always limited, 
although not totally determined, by existing legal materials. 
The undeniable freedom of judicial decision is one within 
the law. 

The actual result of judicial activity is a conscious or 


the maxim, Ita scriptum est, as leading to absurdities and to a defeat of the true 
pxirpose of the law: Introduction to the volume of the Science of Legal Method, in 
Modern Legal Philosophy Series (1921), pp. Ixxxiv and Ixxxv. 

^ In regard to the latter, these limits of judicial discretion have been well 
defined by Lammasch, on e of the greatest authorities in the field of international 
arbitration. "'WKSi^ealTng with the problem of gaps, and while denying the 
right of an international tribunal to refuse to give a decision on the ground of 
the absence of an applicable legal rule, he argued that the award must be given, 
‘having regard, so far as this is possible, to the existing rules of international law 
and to the spirit of the principles governing the law of nations’ {Schiedsgerichts- 
barkeit, p. 179). 
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subconscious compromise between these two liictors. But 
although it is not the business of jurispi'iulcuKx; (o invesligatc 
the details of the psychological process by which 1 lie judge 
arrives at his decision,^ it may be noted that (his aspect of 
judicial activity is of special interest in the inlernalional 
sphere. It is so because, while the inducements to tlie exer- 
cise of creative judicial discretion are here stronger tlian 
vnthin the State, ^ the judicial activity of intenuitional 
tribunals is surrounded by the important clu'ck inlierent in 
the voluntary nature of the jurisdiction conferred iqion them 
by States. The very existence of an international judiciary 
might be imperilled if, in the present state of international 
organization, the conviction gained ground among Cloveiai- 
ments that circumspection and restraint tire absi'nt in the 
conflict between what has been called judicial Idealism^ and 
the claims of State sovereignty. 

' This point is well put by Somlfi, Juristhche Grundkhu (nity), p, .lui 

2 See above, pp. 8i et seqq. a Sec Ijclow, p. aoj. 



CHAPTER VI 


NOVELTY OF ACTION AND NATURE OF JUDIGIA 
ACTIVITY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 

§ 22. Novelty of Action in International Judicial Settlement. 
The history of international arbitration is a continuous proof 
of the view that the alleged absence of legal rules does not in 
actual practice constitute an obstacle in the way of judicial 
settlement of international disputes. For three lessons emerge 
with convincing clearness from the practice of international 
arbitration in the la^tJiUACir^ ^^d^tHr^^ the first is ^ 

that in the majority of cases international tibunals have been 
confronted with novel situations for which international law 
has had no ready-made solutions at hand. The second is that 
there is, so far as the writer is aware, no dispute on record in 
which an international tribunal has refused to adjudicate on 
the ground that there was no law applicable to the case. The 
jJiird is that this consistent fulfilment of the judicial duty to 
pronounce the law in each case has not been achieved at the 
cost of sacrificing the strictly legal character of international 
arbitration.^ 

International tribunals are, for a number of reasons, even 
more frequently than municipal courts, confronted with the 
phenomenon called ‘novelty of action’. The first of these 
reasons is the relative scarcity of judicial precedent, due not 
so much to the lack of occasion for judicial determination of 
disputed questions as to the absence of the obligation to have 
recourse to this method of pacific settlement. This is the 
explanation why only in regard to a small segment of the 
rules, as distinguished from principles of international law, 
it is possible to refer to an international judicial decision 
corroborating or throwing light upon the rule in question. 
Thus, to mention one instance, repris als anjj^om gik to 
which resort is not infrequent, constitute, for obvious reasons, 
an appropriate subject-matter for judicial determination 
both of their justification in a given case and of the limits of 
their application, but until very recently^ there has been no 
judicial pronouncement on either of them. 

* As to some aspects of the problem of the judicial character of international 

arbitration see be].ow, pp. 380 et seqq. 

2 See, on the question of reprisals, in particular on the justification of re- 
prisals, the necessity of previous request to redress the injury and the question 
of proportionality of reprisals, the J^ulilaa Incident case between Portugal and 
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The second reason, closely connected with the first, is that 
the predominance of general principle and the scarcity of 
detailed rules give to many a case the impress ol'novelty, not 
as the result of any exceptional peculiarity ol" the facts in- 
volved in the dispute, but merely owing to the ahscncci of a 
clear and ascertained rule relating thereto. Sonu; (uis(^s arc 
indeed novel by reason of the circumstances which underlie 
them. Thus the cases of the Coimt, the Encomium, anti the 
Creole'^ in which the British-American Mixed Clomniission, 
sitting in London under the Convention of 8 Ftd)rua,ry 
was confronted with claims arising out of tlu; libt'ration l)y 
British authorities of slaves owned by American sidii jtx'ts and 
brought on American ships into British ports, wtnrt cases 
primae impressionis, not merely on account of the nnst^tllcd 
state of the law as to the jurisdiction of the Stale in regard to 
foreign ships within its ports. They were novel ])riinarily Ijy 
reason of the exceptional nature of the lacts which gave rise 
to the controversy, and which in turn brought liuth a luimber 
of questions, such as the implications of the Ihxxlom of 
navigation of the high seas, the territorial character oI‘shi])s, 
the rules of international law in regard to slavery, and the 
question of respect of the property of aliens, (^spctcially in 
relation to considerations of public policy.^ 'I'lu! Sumrkar 
case, discussed above, is another example of a caise; novtd on 
account of the peciliar nature of the facts niuUvrlying tlx; 
action.3 On the other hand, in cases like the Lotus cas(\ the 
facts were typical, and simple, and only the scarcity of rele- 
vant judicial precedent and the unsettled state of the law 
made the case ont primae impressionis. 

Finally, novelty of action before international tribunals is 
frequently due to the combination of the limited nuinlx'r of 
what may be called international causes of ac.lif)n, as (un- 
boefred principally m the rules relating to State r(;s|)onsibility, 
TOth the large variety of occurrences giving rise to int(a-- 

1928, decided by a Special Arbitral 'rrilmual: limuil, 

leSembef loof hv Jnles Baranyai v. Tunoshwia, decided <•11 15 

Recml vii 8i;8 An ^ Mixed Arbitral 'IVilnmul; 

‘ See Moore, pp. 408, 410, 4369, 4375. 

and Polife f questions sec Stri.sowcr in ,1 .aprtulellc 

award was’givlnra aTfmi?a“/™a°tt A "“ 7 . 9 , wlieti an 

the case of Ae MaWa t P ““ dispute between Peru and Japan in 

3 See above, p. 88. Latontaine, p. 199, and Moore, p. 31134. 
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national disputes. International law does not recognize 
individuals as subjects pi international law, and its causes of 
acSoifafe frarned correspondingly. But, as is pointed out' in 
anot^r part of this book J the great majority of cases which 
come Before international tribunals have their origin in in- 
juries to private interests as distinguished from general State 
interests. A survey of the judgements given by the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice illustrates this point 
very clearly.^ With the exception of the judgement concern- 
ing the territorial jurisdiction of the International Commis- 
sion of the Oder, and the Orders relating to the Swiss Free 
Zones, as well as of the two judgements (Nos. 3 and 4) given 
in summary procedure, all judgements of the Court have had 
their origin in a direct injury to a private interest. It is the 
State which takes up the private claim in the last resort, but 
this does not alter either the original nature or the large 
variety of the claims. This is one of the main reasons for 
the continuous novelty of action confronting international 
tribunals. 


§ 23. Interpretation of Treaties and Novelty of Action. 
The circumstance that the bulk of international disputes 
relates to the interpretation of treaties does not result in 
reducing the number of cases primae impressionist A dispute 
may technically refer to the interpretation of a treaty, but 
that does not necessarily mean that the tribunal is not con- 
fronted with new or substantial questions of law. The 
Venezuelan Preferential Claims case, referred to above,^ was a 
case with a strikingly novel accumulation of circumstances, ^ 

^ See below, p. 154. 

^ See the Wimbledon case (Judgement No. i): in substance a claim on behalf 
:f of the Company which sustained the loss caused by the refusal of passage through 
the Kiel Canal; Judgements Nos. 2, 5, and 10: in substance a claim on behalf 
of Mr. Mavrommatis in regard to his concessionary rights in Palestine; Judge- 
ments Nos. 6, 7, 8, 1 1, and 13 and three Orders (Series A, Nos. 8, 12, and 19) — 
all concerning the violation of private German rights in Upper Silesia; the 
Lotus case (Judgement No. 9) arose out of the alleged unla^ul exercise of 
jurisdiction over a French subject; Judgement No. 12 was concerned with the 
alleged violation of minority rights; Judgements Nos. 14 and 15 were concerned 
with the payment of loans owned by private individuals. 

. 3 See, however, on this point and on that discussed in the preceding section, 
I Fischer Williams, Chapters, pp. 56 and 51 respectively. 

^ See p. 82. 

s See Final Report of the agent of the United States: ‘It was conceded by 
counsel on both sides that the law of nations afforded no clear rule for the 
decision of the controversy. No such case had ever before arisen, and in the 
course of the trial neither the counsel nor the arbitrators were able to cite any 
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but technically it was, and was dealt with by the I’ribiuial as 
a matter of interpretation of a specific set of agrecinouls. The 
North Atlantic Fisheries arbitration* was formally c',(.)n(x;rncd 
with the interpretation of the treaty of 1818 eon Terr ing cer- 
tain rights upon American fishermen, but one of lli<; princi- 
pal issues of the dispute was, for the first time in tiic history 
of international arbitration, the controversial ciiK\stion of so- 
called ‘State servitudes’. The question, raiscxl in tin; Wimble- 
don^ cas?%efore the TPerinanent Court of International 
'Justice, whether the opening of an international watc!rw;iy 
to the ships of all nations at peace with tin; riparian State 
exempted that State from some of the normal duties of 
neutrality in respect of that waterway, was a novel one in 
the practice of international tribunals, l)ut tccimicailly it wtus 
a question of the interpretation of Article 380 of llu; 'lixuity 
of Versailles. The Lotus case, in which an international tri- 
bunal was for the first time required to i)ronounce on tlte 
question of jurisdiction in respect of offences cominittcxl out- 
side the territory of the State claiming jurisdic.tiou, was 
technically a case of interpreting Article 15 of tin; (lonvcn- 
tion ofLausanne of 24 July 1923, respecting the conditions 
of residence and business and jurisdiction, whicdi provided 
that ‘all questions of jurisdiction shall, as betweem 'I'lirkey 
and the other contracting Powers, be decided in acvorthmcc 
TOththe principles of international law’ll'hc cniestion bcl<)r(S 
the£ourt was whether- Turkey acted in accprclancc; with tfic 

whether the assumiHion of juris- 
waSj in the dnuinistaiux^s, con- 
ttaryjo-intoational kw. The same applies to Advisory 
Upimons which, with no exception, were all given on a dis- 
puted interpretation of treaties, awards, or other iupTiiational 
documents. Thus, to give one example, tlie typically nowsl 

matter of voting and unanimity Teforc the (louncil of tin; 
Eeagim ot JNations in cases when that body is asked to act in 
^ arbitral capacity, was one of the interpretations ol' the 

Sven^nt^Tr^'i-' Lausamu; and of t he 

^ League.3 The statement may lx; vc;ntured 

almost the entire history of the work of the Fe 1 m 4I n c ^ n 

"artir 4 aSn.'Soc'zt.T;-! t 

> 49* See below, p. 112. ^ See above, p, 83, 
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Court of International Justice could be given in terms of 
cases arising out of the interpretation of treaties.^ 

It is not difficult to explain this phenomenon. It lies in the 
fact that the work of interpretation is one of discovering the 
intention of the parties not only by reference to rules of inter- 
pretation, but to rules of international law bearing upon the 
subject-matter of the disputed contractual stipulation. These ’ 
rules may be ready at hand, or they may have to be developed 
by the legitimate methods of judicial activity. The parties 
may, so far as it .lies within their power, expressly exclude 
the operation of certain otherwise applicable rules of inter- 
national law — modus et conventio vincunt legem — but if they have 
not done so the substantive rules of international law must 
be resorted to as a yehida of interpretation. The treaty must 
be taken to have been maBe within the frame of international 
law, in relation to which the facts of the case may present an 
entirely novel situation. In concluding treaties the parties 
must frequently avail themselves of current legal forms and 
institutions, and thus the interpretation of their intentions 
assumes necessarily the character of a construction, by refer- 
ence to the specific facts of the case, of these legal terms and 
institutions. The parties conclude a treaty not in a legal 
vacuum, but against a background of existing rules of inter- 
national law.^ It may be true that the treaty has to be 
interpreted by reference to the intention of the parties. 
But the intention of the parties must be interpreted by refer- 
ence to rules of international law, in so far as their application 
has not been expressly excluded by the parties.^ This is the 

^ A recent case — Steiner and Gross v. Polish State — decided by the Upper 
Silesian Arbitral Tribunal on 30 March 1928, may be quoted as another example 
illustrating this point. In this case the Tribunal was called upon to interpret 
Article 4 of the German-Polish Convention of 15 May 1922, concerning Upper 
Silesia, which conferred direct access to the international tribunals on any 
jDcrson ayant droit injuriously affected in his property rights. It was contended 
by Poland that the expression ayant droit did not comprise Polish subjects, as 
it was a principle of international law that an indiv idual could not invoke an 
i nt^ftrnational authority against his own State . The interpretation of the treaty 
wasthusm^e dependent upon me view of the Tribunal as to the existence of 
the principle of international law invoked by Poland and qualifyiiig the clear 
wording of the treaty. The Tribunal refused to admit that there was such a 
principle. See for this case Annual Digest, 1927-8, Case No. 287. 

2 See Judgement No. 8, pp. 21-3, in which a clause conferring 

jurisdiction upon the Court was interpreted by reference to the history of inter- 
national arbitration since the end of the eighteenth century. 

3 The above considerations will perhaps suggest to the reader a certain 
criterion for gauging the relative importance of the first two paragraphs of the 
enumeration of the sources of law to be applied by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice according to Article 38 of its Statute. In particular, he 
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reason why the possibilities of novelty of action arc not 
decreased on account of the fact that the great majority of 
cases coming before international tribunals have been, and 
are likely to continue to be, disputes as to the intci-prctation 

of treaties. 

8 24 . International Tribunals and the Function of Filling 
Gaps/ The realization of the extensive scope of cases 
primae impressionis confronting international tribunals helps 
to throw into relief some of the most important, asfxx'ts of 
their activity. In meeting the exigencies of nov(^I ca,ses, 
international tribunals seem to be fully conscious of the 
strictly juridical nature of this aspect of their activity, a,ncl of 
its compatibility with international law and with tlic^ [nmexii 
conferred upon them by States. This attitude was given 
clear expression in the case Eastern Extension, Australasia and 
China Telegraph Company, Ltd.,^ decided on 9 Novembex 
by the British-American Arbitral Tribunal under the (lon- 
yvention of 18 August 1910.^ Discussing the contention that 
there was no rule of international law on the c(uestion of the 
right of the belligerent to cut neutral submarines (sables, the 
Tribunal said that, even assuming that there was no spe(‘ifie 
rule of international law governing the case of tins (sutting 
of cables by belligerents, it could not be said that tlnsrcs was 
no principle of international law applicable. 

‘International law, as well as domestic law, m<iy not contain, 
and generally does not contain, express rules decisive ol' par- 
ticular cases; but the function of jurisprudence is to r(\solvts the 
conflict of opposing rights and interests l)y applying, in (hsfault 
of any specific provision of law, the corollaries ofgcsneral prin- 
ciples, and so to find — exactly as in the mathematical S('i(nu'.es ^ - 
the solution of the problem. This is the method of jurisi)ru- 
dence; it is the method by which law has been gradually <wolved 
in every country resulting in the definition and S(X,tl(an(mt of 
legal relations as well between States as betwetm priva,U!: 

individuals.^^ 

In wh'at manner do international tribunals protuxxl when 
confronted with novel situations in the course of their judicial 

may be incKned to think, not without good reason, that the order in whieli the 
first two soyre^ of law have been placed, although technically correct., is n( )t 
necessarily mdicative of the function which they fulfil in the process of bringing 
about die decision. i Nielsen’s towr/, pp. 

, ^ Argument of Mr. Cecil J. B. Hurst (as he then was), 

me Brit^ ^ent, the student will find a lucid exposition of the function of 
international tribunals when confronted with- novel situations (pp, 70, 71), 
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activity? There is a variety of ways in which they accomplish 
their task when confronted with an emergency of this nature: 

(a) They may proceed either by analogy with specific rules 
of international law or by recourse to general principles of 
international law. 

(b) They may apply general principles of law, notably of 
private law. 

(^) They may bridge the gap by an even more conspicuous 
recourse to creative judicial activity, aiming at solving the 
controversy by shaping a legal rule through the process of 
judicial reconciliation of conflicting legal claims entitled to 
protection by law. 

(i) They may accomplish the same task by a consideration 
of the larger needs of the international community and, in 
particular, by the necessity of rendering the contractual 
relations between States effective rather than ineffective. 
Instances of these four methods will now be considered. 

§ 25. Filling of Gaps by Recourse to Analogy with Rules 
of International Law. It happens frequently that when an 
international tribunal is confronted with a seemingly novel 
situation, although there is no rule of international law 
directly applicable to the case before the Court, international 
law regulates expressly some similar situation. It is to these 
rules that the Tribunal has recourse in dealing with a case 
primae impressionis. This is well illustrated by the case, 
referred to above, of the Eastern Extension^ Australasia and\ 
China Telegraph Company^ Ltd.^ in which Great Britain, on 
behalf of the said company, claimed compensation for losses 
sustained by the company whose submarine telegraph cables 
were cut by the United States naval authorities during the 
Spanish- American war in 1898. Great Britain admitted that 
there existed in 1898 no conventional or customary rule of 
international law imposing upon the United States the duty 
to pay compensation for the cutting of the cables, but she 
contended that, in the abse nce of any rule of interna tional 
law on the point, the Tribunal was both boundandTnSfled 
to lay down such a rule. The Tribunal declined to act on the 
somewhat technical view that, as there was no rule of inter- 
national law limiting the freedom of action of the defendant 
State, the proper solution would be to reiect the claim. After 
having defined in general terms, quoted above, ^ its duty in 

^ See p. no. 
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cases prirrm impressionis, it proceeded to show that the point 
was indirectly covered by existing international law. It 
recalled the principle of international law which admitted 
that the legitimate object of sea warfare is to deprive the 
enemy of the means of communication which the high seas 
afford to States, and which even entitle the b(dlig(;rcnt to 
prevent the use of the sea by neutrals who afford assistance 
to the enemy by carrying contraband or by transporting 
hostile dispatches or troops. ‘It is difficult to maintain in tlu; 
same breath that a belligerent is justified by international 
law in depriving the enemy of the benefit of the freedom of 
the high seas, but is not justified in depriving him of the use 
of the seas by means of telegraphic cables.’" 

The case of Co enca Brothers v. Germany, decided on i Dcax'.m- 
• ber 1927 by the Graeco^erman Mixed Arbitral Trilinnal, 
offers a similar example of the application of tlu; jiroecss of 
analogy to other existing rules of international law. 'flu's 
was a claim for compensation for damage sun'ered by the 
claimants in the course of the bombardment of Salonica by 
German air forces in January 1916. The bombardinmit was 
carried out during the night without warning. It. was iield 
that the bombardment was contrary to international law 
and that Germany was liable in damages. 'The 'fribnnal 
admitted that there were no specific rules of international law 
relating to aerial bombardment, but it held that the rules 
of international law referring to land bombardmtuit, in 
particular those laid down in Article 26 of the Fourth Hague 
Convention respecting the laws and customs of war on land, 
were apphcable to bombardment from the air.^ 
j^other example of recourse to the analogy of ex[)r(;ss rules 
of international law obtaining on a subject germane to that 

case, decided in thy 

firsLj udgement given by the Perm anent CourToT^ 
nationJ^JusS^. Analogy did not c^stitute here the <iinfy 
source ol the decision of the Tribunal, but it played a i)romi- 
nent part in the process of formulating judgernemt. After 
having discarded the argument of Germany as to the ncciissity 
for restrictive interpretation, the Court proceeded to point 
to other international agreements placing rcstriction.s upon 
me exercise of rights of sovereignty; in particular it, rdiaTcd 
to the rules established with regard to the Suez; and P 

* Nielsen’s Report, p. 764 

^ SoiatY, vii. 683, and Annual Digest, 1927-8, Case No. 389. 
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Canals. While admitting that the rules are not the same in 
both cases, the Court pointed out that ‘they are of equal 
i mportance i n that they demonstrat e that the useoftEegfeat 
international wat erwa^^ Twheth er b^TbeUig^ men-oPw ^r, 
on by ^Ii^r"e nt or ne ut ^ nierchant ships carrying con tra- 
bjnd, is not regarded as incompatible with t he neutralityofthe 
r iparian~ s Qvereign \^ Alter discussing in detail the provisions 
relating to these two international waterways the Court said: 
‘The precedents therefore afforded by the Suez and Panama 
Canals invalidate in advance the argument that Germany’s 
neutrality would have necessarily been imperilled if her 
authorities had allowed the passage of the “Wimbledon” 
through the l ^Liel Can al, because that vessel was carrying 
contraband of war consigned to a state then engaged in 
armed conflict.’^ 

With the method of meeting new cases by recourse to 
analogy with germane rules of international law, there is 
closely connected the method of filling of gaps by making a 
general principle of international law apply to the specific 
facts confronting the Court.^ The manner in which the 
Permanent Court of International Justice applied, in its 
Advisor y Op i ni jon, the general principles of State 
succession to an altogether^ novel situation illustrates this 
method quite clearly. The situation with which the Court 
was presented was a typically novel one. It was confronted 
with a category of private rights which had baffled the doc- 
trine of State succession before, but which had never before 
come for judicial determination. The combination of political 
ai^jprivate law elements of the leaseh old rights of the^^Gi ^r- 
manj colon isfs, in some of the territories ceded toToland, was 
of such a nature as to emphasize with special force that 
aspect of the doctrine of State succession which subjects the 
State’s duty to respect private rights to its p oliti cal n ecessities 
and.,..to„.rjequirements of public policy. The Court met the^ 


^ Series A, No. i, p. 25. 

It will also be noted that some of the reasons which led arbitrators to adopt 
the doctrine of extinctive pr^sm'ptinn were based on the analogy of acquisitive 
prescription of fSrntorial title which was held to form part of international law. 
This was the line of reasoning adopted by Commissioner Little in the 
^5;;^sej^decided under the Qom^mtipn of 1 88^ betweenJ hgJLInited^^^^ and. 
ye-ne7~pe1a ( Moore, p. 4x95) — a case which marked the entrance of the doctrine 
of an internatfonal statute of limitations into international law. 

3 The slight difference between this method and that discussed in the first 
part of this section is mainly a formal one. In the latter the process is one of 
deduction, in the former one of analogy. 

3964 I 
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novel situation by disregarding the political peculiarities of 
the case before it and by applying the general ])riticiplcs of 
international law on the matter of State succession.' At the 
same time it proceeded by way of analogy with tix^aly-iuovi- 
sions bearing upon a similar matter. It referred to Article 75 
of the Treaty of Versailles, relative to contracts between the 
inha bitants ^of Alsace-Lorrai ne_ and tlui former (hvrman 
, authorities, whfch lays down that these contracls should be 
i mEuntamed, and if terminated in the general intcaxxst that 
equitable compensation should be accorded, ‘it. this rule!, 
the Court said, ‘prevails in Alsace-I^orraim', whitdi under 
t AxHcIeXi 'wa'sTcsfb're d' tb~F ren ch sovereignty as I'rom tlic 


I regards 

it was acquired only by cession.’^^Thc judgeanent of tli<; Court 
ablating to the territorial jurisdiction of tiu^ Int(a-na,tional 
Commission of the river Oder also (a)mbin(xs re(X)urs(^ to 
general principles of international hiw and analogy with 
V y certain specific rules of international law. In this case the 
Court was confronted with the somewhat nov(;l question 
whether the internationalization of a waterway, travea'sing 
or separating different States, s tops short at the; last (loliticiil 
frontier^or whether it extends fo the wbole’navigahle riv(;r. 
mterTia^ng rejected a series of arguments snhmitl(;d by the 
Polish Government in support of the former allernalivi;, the 
Court, in order to decide the case before it, de<;id(;d to ‘go 
back to the principles governing international fluvial law in 
general’.^ These principles the Court found in llu; practice of 
States relating to international rivers and in ‘tin; jiossibility 
of fulfilling the requirements of justice and the considerations 
of utility’ which that practice throws into r(;Ii(;(: Tluil prac- 
tice showed that ‘a solution of the problem lias b(;(;n sought 
not in the idea of a right of passage in. favour of upstream 
States, but in that of a community of intcr(;st of rijiarian 
States .+ The Court then proceeded to examine (he analogous 
provisions of the Act of the Congress of Vienna of 1815 and 

^ See Series B, No. 6 , p. 36. 

of 3®' 39: for a similar rofcrcimc (o tiariiRraph a 

^ ^ Treaty, and the Oourt’.s slaleinent 

contracts a^re maintained, it seems impos.Hibl« 

a Sta^ r ■ “"“tenanced the annulment of contracts lietwecn 

a jiiate ana its newly acquired nationals’. 

^ Judgement No. 16, Series A, No. 23, p. 26. 


^ Ibid., p. 27. 
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of the corresponding articles of the Treaty of Versailles — all 
of which it regarded as corroborating the view that the dis- 
puted Article 331 of the latter treaty ‘must be interpreted in 
the light of’ the above general principled 

§ 26 . Filling of Gaps by the Application of General Prin- 
ciples of Law and of Principles of Private Law. The second 
method of meeting new cases is to fill the gap by applying 
general principles of law and jurisprudence. The applica- 
tion of this method is open to international tribunals either by 
virtue of express reference in arbitration agreements empower- 
ing them to apply general principles of law,^ or, in default of 
such express reference, as the consequence of the legitimate 
view that general principles of law are in any case necessarily 
included within the sources of the arbitrator’s decision. 
These general principles of law are, in the great majority of 
cases, in substance c ^-e xt ensive w ith the general principles of 
private law*-- The writer has attempted in another place to 
show how constant is the practice of international tribunals in 
relying upon this particular source of law.^ However, as will 
be seen from the analysis of the j^ab iani case., ^ general principles 
of public law are equally applicable for this purpose. The 
same may be said of general maxims and principles of juris- 
prudenced It is intended to refer here only to some of the^ 
more typical cases. 

One of the most instructive instances of this aspect of inter- 
national judicial activity is the Russian Indemnity case, d ecided 
by the Permanent Court of Arbitration in 1912. Novelty of 
action was its o utsta nding feature; so also was the way in 
wKiSh the tabunal hiad recourse to general principles of 
private law in order to answer the question whether and how 
far Turkey was bound to pay rnoratq ry mterest for delays in 
the payment of the war indemnity to Russia by virtue of 
Article 5 of the Trea ty of Gon^^ntinople q f__i879. 
ajSirmed, in the first instance, the obligation of Turkey to pay 

^ Ibid., p. 29. 

2 Paragraph 3 of Article 38 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice furnishes the most important example of a reference of this 
nature. It will be noted that a large number of recent arbitration treaties 
incorporate Article 38 bodily. See, for instance, Article 5 of the arbitration 
treaty of 3 December 1921 between Germany and Switzerland {Arbitration and 
Security, p. 201). For an analysis of Article 38 and for further references to 
treaties containing clauses of this nature see Lauterpacht, Analogies, § 29. 

3 See Lauterpacht, Analogies, § 28. 

^ See below, p. 116. See below, p. 117, 
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moratory interest by way of deduction from the general 
principle of State responsibility which, in the opinion of the 
Tribunal, implied a special responsibility in the matter of 
delay in the payment of a money debt. Having once deter- 
mined the general principle of responsibility, the Tribunal 
proceeded to apply principles of private law in order to define 
both the extent of the obligations arising therefrom and the 
exception to it. The basis for determining the extent of the 
obligation was found in the fact that ‘all the private legisla- 
tion of the States forming the European concert admits, as 
did formerly the Roman law, the obligation to pay at least 
interest for delaye d payments as legal indemnity wlmn it Is 
a- questionoTEKe nbmfiirfilihent'of an obligation consisting in 
the payment of a sum of money fixed by convention, clear and 
ed^Ue, such interest to be paid at least from the date of the 
demand made upon the debtor in due form of law’. > It was 
also in private law that the Tribunal, at the vei'y last stage of 
its reasoning, and after having devoted practically (he whole 
judgement to the vindication of the Russian claim, found the 
reason for acquitting Turkey from liability.^ 

_ between France and Venezuela, decided 

m 1896 by the President of the Swiss Confeder ation^ in 'a 
careful and closely reasoned judgement, offers another 
example of recourse to general principles of law, in particular 
of public law This was a claim based on denial of justice on 
the part of Venezuelan Courts, and, by reason of tlie novelty 
ot the circumstances accompanying the case, it afforded a 

^ application of general legal 
pnnciples. Thns, in giving an affirmative answer to the 

pronouncing judgement 
iinnn of justice, the Tribunal said that it relied 

denial of international law concerning 

maTnritJ nf 1 common to the 

1 tauglit by writcrs’.^ It was 

most exclusively by reference to numerous authorities on 
mumcipal public law that he dealt with and decided the 
qucaon of the responsibility of the State for aets of te aginS 

a award, Sptt, Hague Court Reports, p. 316. 

creditor, sdter having madrwi H payment are eliminated when the 
extensions for the plyment oi^he upon the debtor, grants one or more 

righte acq^ed by dil legal demand.’ (ibrd °p ’las'!"’ '■eserviug the 

For the award see Lafontaine, pp. 344 V' 

♦ Lafontame, pp. 356, 36a. ^ 
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and in particular of its judicial officers, committed in the 
exercise of their functions.^ The same authorities were his 
guide on the question whether any distinction ought to be 
made in respect of State responsibility between administrative 
and judicial officers, or between different degrees of fault.^ 
Having thus disposed of the claim itself, he proceeded, on the 
basis of general principles of law, to assess the damages. 

^ Tn modern law,’ he said, ^the person responsible for a n Aq uilian 

I fault is in principle liable to repair the damage which may’ 
j reasonably be anticipated as the direct or indirect consequence 
J {damnum emergens and lucrum cessans)^ but while certain legal 
\ systems, like those of France and Germany, do not make the 
/ amount of damages and of interest dependent upon the gravity 

I of the fault, other legal systems, like the Austrian Civil code 
I and the Federal (Swiss) Code of Obligations, do not accord 
total reparation except in cases of fraud or grave fault. 

There followed an enumeration of a representative array of 
private law authorities on the subject.^ As the arbitrator 
found that grave fault attached to the acts and omissions of 
Venezuelan authorities, he awarded damages both for dam-^ 
num emergens and lucrum cessans. Finally, he relied on the Swiss 
Code of Obligations and on I^mirent’s trea tise f or answering 
the question how far compound interest should be included 
in the computation of the sum due under the award.^ 

The question of award of damages in general, and of 
measure of damages in particular, furnishes, as shown 
already in the Fabiani case and in the Russian Indemnity case, 
another clear example of filling a gap in the law by recourse 
to general principles of law. When the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the Fact ory at Chorzow ca se^ stated 
that the duty of making reparatTonln case of a breach of an 
engagement is not only a principle of international law, but 
also ‘a general conception of law’, it gave its sanction to a 
long series of arbitral decisions. The same applies to the 
question of measure of damages. Thus in the case of the 
Cape Horn PigeorL ^xid other vessels , decided in 1902, between 
thcJJ nited^tates and Russia , the arbitrator Sa^TnTffeci- 
sion on the view that ‘the general principle of private law 

^ Ibid., p. 363. ® Ibid., p. 364. 

3 Ibid., p. 365. The judgement, which constitutes an important contribution 
to the general question of State responsibility, seems to be somewhat neglected 
by writers urging the elimination of the conception of culpability from the 
doctrine of State responsibility. Ibid., p. 368. 

5 Judgement No. 13 {Claim for Indemnity ^ Merits) j Series A, No. 17, p- rzg. 
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according to which damages ought to comprise an indem- 
nity, not only for the damage suffered, but also for the loss of 
profits, is equally applicable to international disputes’.' 

The way in which the doctrine of prescription has become 
part of international arbitral law offers yet another in- 
structive example of the filling of an apparent ga]) by re- 
course to rules generally adopted in the systems of private 
law. Reference was made in one of the preceding cdiaptcrs 
to the recent case oi Sarropoulos v. The Bulgarian Stale, in which 
the Tribunal recognized ejpinctivc prescription on the 
ground, inter alia, that it formed part of all systems of juris- 
prudence.^ This was also one of the reasons for the adoption 
of the doctrine in the V^illiams case,^ and for its rcaffiimiation 
. in the Gentini case between Italy and Venezuela in i QOg.'*’ 5 

The recourse to general maxims and princii)los of juris- 
prudence is well illustrated by the practice of (he Permanent 
Court of International Justice, in particular in its Twelfth 
Advisory Opinion concerning the method of voting in the 
Council of the League when acting in an arbitral caiiacity.** 
This case, already referred to,^ shows in an illuminating 
fashion how a judicial tribunal, after refusing to assume too 
ri^dly the completeness of a legal instrument, prefeu's to 
bridge the provisional gap by recourse to a general i)rincii)lc 
of law. The general principle adopted in tliis case, nanudy, 
that no one is judge in his own cause, is of ])arambunt im- 
portance for the interpretation of the Covenant of the 
League. There are other cases in the practice of t he Court in 
which the same method has been adopted, x 


vvZ?'' see Descamps and Renault, Secueil inUrmtional da IraiUs dti 

Au-*- 'S™'' P- 299. See also the award in the Delagoa Bay Railway 

^bitration of 1900 between Portugal and Great Britain, in which damages for 
dmnim emergens and Iwrrnn cessans were awarded on the basis of the ‘general 
prmciples of common law of modern nations’ {Sentence Finale, pp. 155 if.). 

™ above, P- 9 ^- ^ 3 Moore, p. 4195. 

^bitrations, Ralston’s Refiort, pp. The arbitrator 

ferred, among others, to Savigny, Laurent, and Bouvior* 

aoplication of a general principle of law see the 

SnlS^dn^n^ 18 December 1920 by the British^Amcri- 

(Nielsen’s Report, p. 62a), in which the Tribunal 
outsi(£ the responsible for the acts of an oKicisil acting 

duS m,^ competence, on the ground that their subsequent con- 

by the official i^uestio:^ implicit ratification of the contract entered into 

‘ Series B, No. 12, p. 32. 7 See above n K'l 

Claim/or /Umni^. Juris- 

pmSrf ikternariotr generally accepted in tTejuris- 

efect“Lf oniXw by munici^l courts’ to the 

mat one Party cannot avail himself of the fact that the other has not 
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§ 27. Finding of Rules by Judicial Reconciliation of Con- 
flicting Legal Claims. This aspect of creative judicial activity 
has already been referred to in connexion with the question 
of gaps due to discrepancies in the legal views and the 
practice of States. Gases frequently occur in which the pre- 
tension of neither party is entirely consistent with justice or 
with sound juridical principle. The absence of political and 
legal organization in the international community makes it 
possible for both sides to maintain legal claims which, while 
not wholly unjust or unsound, are extreme and lacking in 
sufficient consideration for the claims of others. In such cases 
the judicial function asserts itself by performing the essential 
task of the law-creating process, namely, by effecting either 
a judicial compromise between two conflicting claims or, 
if that is not possible, by giving effect to the claim which is 
stronger in law. Thi g aspect of the judicial fu jiction:--&tQps 
short o f legisla tio n, in jd^t it is groun ded on the exis ting la w 
irTso faF as the latter is applicab le. ~TFis pre-eminently a 
judicial function, inasmuch as it is based on rules capable of 
general application in future similar cases. Some examples 
taken from the history of international arbitration will 
perhaps illustrate with more precision this aspect of judicial 
activity. 

In the £almas Island arbitration, decided in 1928 and re- 
ferred to bHow,^ the arbitrator, after affirming his duty to give 
a decision, even if neither party had entirely substantiated its 
claim to the disputed island, laid down the general rules 
which ought to guide the judge in giving a decision by weigh- 
ing the relative merits of the titles invoked. He said: 

‘International law, like law in general, has the object of 
assuring the coexistence of different interests which are worthy 
of legal protection. If, as in the present instance, only one of 
two conflicting interests is to prevail, because sovereignty can 
be attributed to but one of the Parties, the interest which 
involves the maintenance of a state of things having offered 
at the critical time to the inhabitants of the disputed territory, 
and to other States, a certain guarantee for the respect of their 

fulfilled some obligation, or has not had recourse to some means of redress, if the 
former Party has, by some illegal act, prevented the latter from fulfilling the 
obligation in question, or from having recourse to the tribunal which would 
have been open to him’. See also Advisory Opinion No. 16 {Interpretation of the 
Graeco^TurHsk Agreement of i December 1926) ^ p. 25, for another example of 
recourse to an ‘accepted principle of law’. 

* See below, p. 133. 
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II 


ought) in doubt) to prevail over an interest whicli 
supposing it to be recognized, in international law has not yet 
received any concrete form of development. 

Accordingly, he held that the Island of Palmas ought to be 
attributed to the Netherlands, on the ground, iutcT alid^ that 
‘the establishment of Netherlands authority, attested also by 
external signs of sovereignty, had already reached such a 
degree of development that the importance of maintaining 
this state of things ought to be considered as prevailing over 
a claim possibly based either on discovery in very distant 
times and unsupported by occupation, or on mere geo- 
graphical position’.^ 

An instance of similar method is provided by the award of 
Judge Huber of October 3^ 4 concerning t hn^ritish claims 
ixi tfe'^nfsh 'Zone a risi^ out ofinjufieTdoife 

tothe life anJ'^perty of British subjects as the result of acts 
or omissions of Spanish authorities.^ The arbitrator was con- 
fronted with two conflicting propositions advanced by the 
parties. According to the Spanish contention, the ascertain- 
ment of the responsibility of the authorities for damages 
suffered by aliens is always an internal matter, not subject to 
international jurisdiction. Great Britain contended that inter- 
national responsibility arose whenever a State was guilty of 
negligence in the prevention or repression of acts injurious to 
n ^ionals o fe ^er State s. The arbitrator admitted that he was 
confronted with a situation of some difficulty. He pointed 
out that the abundant diplomatic correspondence concern- 
ing claims for indenmity afforded no guidance, as Govern- 
ments have abstained from laying down abstract and rigid 
rules for situations of this description; that although the 
great majority of writers showed an inclination to limit the 
responsibility of the State, their views were often inspired by 
political considerations and represented a natural reaction 
against unjustified intervention in the affairs of certain 
nations; and that, although there was a considerable output 
of arbitral practice on the matter of the responsibility of 
States for damages suffered by aliens, caution was required 
in accepting the findings of the various commissions as 
authoritative, seeing that the manner of setting up the 
commission may determine in advance the principle of 


A.J, xxii (1928), p. 91 1. ^ Ibid. p. 912. 

^ Riclamations britamiiques dans la zone espagnole du Maroc (Accord angle 
espagnol du 29 Mai 1923), Rapports, La Haye, Mai 1925. 
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responsibility. In view of this the arbitrator regarded him- 
self as justified in having recourse to general legal considera- 
tions. He said: 

"It is accepted that every law aims at assuring the coexistence 
of interests deserving of legal protection. That is undoubtedly 
true also of international law. The conflicting interests in this 
case, in connection with the question of indemnification of 
aliens, are, on the one hand, the interest of the State in the 
exercise of authority in its own territory without interference or 
supervision by foreign States, and, on the other hand, the 
interest of the State in seeing the rights of its nationals in a 
foreign country respected and effectively protected.’^ 

While expressing the view that, by weighing the relative 
importance of the conflicting interests, a just and equitable 
solution of the difficulty could be achieved, the arbitrator 
remarked that 'nevertheless there will always remain, as in the 
majority of practical juridical questions, a fairly considerable 
margin or a subjective element of appreciation which cannot 
be removed’. 2- He then proceeded to lay down the various 
rules of State responsibility in regard to aliens. 

The above instances shows that a decision yielding a result 
which lies half-way between the claims advanced by the 
parties is not necessarily the consequence of a non-judicial 
compromise. As between individuals so also among States it 
is not unusual that legal claims and defences are on both sides 
stated in extreme terms. It is the function of the judicial 
process to find the exact balance.^ On the other hand, in the 
field of international disputes there are a number of questions 
which have remained unsolved because there has been an 
inclination on the part not only of States but also of tribunals 
to adopt a rigid and uncompromising attitude. The question 
of the so-called plea of non-discrimination in the treatment 

1 Ibid., p, 52. 2 Ibid. 

2 This point is developed in more detail below, pp. 130 et seqq. 

+ This persistent problem in international arbitration revealed itself clearly 
in the proceedings and the decision of the Commission acting under Article V 
of the .^ay Trea^ of 179^— the first modern arbitral proceedings. Discussing 
the allegation fhat the award of the Commissioners laying down the St. Croix 
boundary was effected by diplomatic negotiation rather than by judicial deter- 
mination, Moore justly observed that the result reached was ‘after all an example 
of the necessary process of adjustment, of the weighing of one consideration 
against another, oy which, in the presence of proofs concerning the effect of 
which opinions may inevitably differ, concurrent and just human judgements, 
judicial and otherwise, are daily reached’ {International Adjudications [1930] 
ii. 368). 
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of aliens,^ in particular in regard to the respect due to their 
property, affords an instructive example. Whereas some 
tribunals have adopted the view that equality of treatment 
pro\ides a full answer to claims under this head,^ others have 
held that absolute respect for property rights or compliance 
with a minimum international standard is essential if the 
State is to escape responsibility.^ The same may be said of the 
attitude of Governments^ and writers, ^ although there are 
examples on record of the same Government adopting an 
opposite attitude in substantially similar circumstances.^ But 
the course which is believed to be the proper one, and which 
is suggested by the position adopted by international tribunals 
in other cases, would be to evolve a legal rule constituting a 
judicial compromise between the legally recognized claims of 
territorial sovereignty, on the one hand, and the internationally 
recognized rights of aliens, on the other hand. Thus in regard 
to interference with rights of property, neither full compensa- 
tion nor total denial of redress might in sound law meet the 
requirements of justice.^ Partial compensation adjusted to 
the particular circumstances of each case, while giving the 
impression of a compromise, might nevertheless represent 
a juridically sound and equitable solution.^ 


^ ^ For the literatoe on the plea of non-discrimination see Oppenheim 
1. 294, n. I, and 558, n. i. ' 

2 See, f(^ instance, Standard Oil Company case, Annual Digest, iQ2fi-6. Case 

169; C/azm ybr Refund of Duties case, ibid., Case No. i68: the 

Cadenhead case, Nielsen s Report ^ p. 508. 

1925-6, Case No. 167; H. Roberts 

case, ibid., Case No. i66. 

+ ^ revealed, for instance, at The Hague Codification Conference in 1930. 

p i olution of the International Law Association in igoo: 

36th Report, p. 361, but see Cavaglieri, in R.G, xxxviii (1931) pp 203—6 and 
m parncular, Fischer Williams, Chapt^s, pp. 147-87. ^ ’ ’ 

«nf), M attitude of the United States in the controversy 

w&Memco concernmg the provisions of her constitution affecting the property 

(i9?7)..PP- 685-705) with theff conLuW 
Gove^ent foUowing u oon the award in the Norwegian 
ship-owntts cWin 1922: ‘. . . due process of aw applied uniformly, and with- 

rm^ati^^ «?mh? “d offering to all jLt terms of 

' ^ requirements of international 

possibihties of this aspect of judioiid 
for the protracted a^ juridically unsatisfactorf course 

narmtlv^^^^’f ditpute. The parties ap- 

Lid of ajudidiaTaSSion on the merk must result either in an 

award of fuU compensation or the total rejection of the claims. 

nf approximation to this method will be found in Tude-ement No ^ 

In vests m Polish Upper Silesia . uSits) inwhidi! 

y reason ot me tact that the State apphes it to its own nationals’ (p. 33), the 
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§ 28. Filling of Gaps by reference to the Needs of the 
International Community and the Effectiveness of Treaty 
Obligations. When, in meeting a novel situation, there is no 
room for exclusive application of any of the methods de- 
scribed above, there still remains that source of judicial activity 
which consists in the realization of the purpose of the law, 
namely, in finding, in case of doubt, solutions most conducive 
to the benefit of the community as a whole and to the necessity 
of stable and effective legal relations between its members. 
The operation of this method is illustrated by the principal 
reasons which caused international tribunals to recognize 
extinctive and acquisitive prescription, that is to say, the 
consideration of stability, of the necessity for maintaining, so 
far as possible and equitable, the established order of things, 
and of discouraging endless litigation. Thus, in regard to 
acquisitive prescription, the arbitrator in the above-men- 
tioned Island of Palmas case , when stressing the importance of 
peaceful,^ continuous, and effective display of State activity 
as a title of acquisition of sovereignty, expressed the view that 
the recognition of the law-creating effect of prescription in 
international law is particularly necessary in view of the 
particular needs of the international society. He pointed 
out that although municipal law, owing to its complete 
judicial system, is able to recognize, subject to rules of pre- 
scription and protection of property, abstract rights of pro- 
perty as existing apart from any material manifestation of 
them, 'international law, the structure of which is not based 
on any super-state organization, cannot be presumed to 
reduce a right such as territorial sovereignty, with which 
almost all international relations are bound up, to the cate- 
gory of an abstract right, without concrete manifestation’.^ 
The same reason underlay the decision of The Hague 
Tribunal in the ^risbadarna case between Sweden _and 
Norway, when it st^ed that 'a s tate ot things wiifch actually 
e^sts and^hias ^ existecL ihr g^long time^sh^ld^e change 
^asjittle^as^pqssl^^ and it waJ'^en expressionTnTreg^afd 
to extinctive prescription, in the Gentini case, by reference, 
inter alia, to the maxim 'merest rei publicae ut sit finis 
litium’.3 ^ — _ 

Court nevertheless admitted that ‘expropriation for reasons of public utility* 
may not necessarily be prohibited by international law (p. 22). 

^ A.J, xxii (1928), p. 876. 

^ Award of 23 October 1909, Scott, Hague Court Reports, p. 130. 

3 Ralston’s Report, p. 726. 
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The award of the Sgi ssjederal Council of 24 March IQ22 
in the boundary dispute^t'ween Colombia and Venez uel^ 

. affords ‘anotEer'^xffiiple of meeting a novel situation by^e 
application of the principle of effectiveness of treaties and of 
awards given in pursuance thereof In this case the arbi- 
trator was called upon to decide whether either of the dis- 
putant parties was entitled to take possession, without formal 
rendition, of the territories given to it by a previous arbitral 
award, I and clearly defined either by natural frontiers or as 
the result of the work of delimitation commissions set up in 
pursuance of that award. The arbitrator answered this question 
in the affirmative for the reason, inter alia, that the disputed 
and novel question as to the necessity of formal delivery must 
be answered by reference to the necessity of rendering effective 
the relations between the parties: ‘Thirty years have elapsec 
since the Spanish award was given; that award cannol 
indefimtely remain in the nature of a judicial abstraction.^^ 

The work of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
shows how novel situations are met by an application and 
interpretation of the law which, although based on the exist- 
ing conventional and customary rules of law, is guided by a 
constructive^consideration of the needs of the international 
community .V^hen in th e Lotus case_th e Court refrained from 
hiruting itselfto a mere amrmation of freedom of action as 
derived from the principle of State sovereignty, and formu- 
lated the rule of concurrent jurisdiction— as best calculated to 
protect the interests of States and to meet the requirements of 
jmtice— m regard to crimes committed by foreigners outside 
the national territory ;3 when in the Advisory Ooinimure- 
latmg to the pqi ^ ofthe Council of th?i:^i[g{ifof Nations 
ui .tengltheJmimdaryi^t^ Ir aq mir Tufk eyrt he Cdurt 
explained the necessitylor a iHaniih^s' dilrimri on the 
ground that, only if the decisions of the Council are backed 
by the unannnous consent of its members, will they possess 
the necessary degree of authority, and in particular on the 
^omd that it is necessary that decisions affecting the peace 
ofthe world should have the support of those Members ofthe 
Council who by reason of their political position might have 
to bear the major share of responsibihty for puttmg these 

p. 8^°‘ however, the votes of the parties to the dispute. See above, 
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decisions into effect;^ when in the Second and Thirteenth 
Advisory Opinions the Court expressed the view that the 
exclusion of agriculture from the purview of the activities of 
the International Labour OrganizatioUj or the failure to 
regulate conditions of work in agriculture by way of inter- 
national agreement, might act as a check on the adoption 
of more humane conditions of labour by constituting ‘a 
handicap against the nations which had adopted them, and 
in favour of those which had not, in the competition of the 
markets of the worldV and that ht is not conceivable’ that 
the parties to the Treaty of Versailles intended, by excluding 
the right of regulating the work of employers when such 
regulation is essential for, and incidental to, the regulation of 
the work of employees, to prevent the Organization from 
•accomplishing its essential object of assuring humane condi- 
tions of work and the protection of workers when in the 
S^ h and Seventh Advisory Opinions th e Court refused to 
interpret the I^ inorities T reaties in a manner which would 
deprive them of a great part of their value;^ when in the 
Chorzow Eactgryjcas c, in the plea to the jurisdiction in respect 
of the claim for indemnity, the Court affirmed its competence 
to give a decisipn on the question of reparation for a breach 
of an international engagement, s on the ground that other- 
wise its judgements, 'instead of settling a dispute once and 
for all, would leave open the possibility of further disputes’,^ 
and that an interpretation which would limit the Court 
'simply to recording that the Convention had been in- 
correctly applied or that it had not been applied, without 
being able to lay down the conditions for the re-establishment 
of the treaty rights affected, would be contrary to what would, 
prima facie, be the natural object of the clause’^ — all these 

^ Series B, No. 12, p. 29. ^ Series B, No. 2, p. 25. 

3 Series B, No. 13, p. 18. 

^ See Series B, No. 6, pp. 23, 24, and No. 7, p. 17. 

^ Although the treaty in question conferred upon it jurisdiction only in regard 
to differences concerning the interpretation and the application of its provisions. 

^ Judgement No. 8, Series A, No. 9, p. 25. 

X Ibid. For an interesting cumulation of various sources of decision in a 
j novel case, see the Judgement of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
I of 30 August 1924 (Judgement No. 2, TJi £. Mavromma tis Palestine Concessions, 
1; Series A, No. 2, p. 16), in which the CourTWas corilfonted with the 

- ^ fact that neither the Statute nor the Rules of the Court contained any rule 
^ regarding the procedure to be followed in the event of an objection being taken 
j i n limine litis t o. the Court’s jurisdiction: ‘The Court therefore is at liberty to 
I aoo^ the principle which it considers best calculated to ensure the administra- 
j tion of justice, most suited to procedure before an international tribunal and 
If most in conformity with the fundamental principles of international law.* 
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cases show how creative judicial activity, while remaining 
within the orbits of the existing law, fills the gaps by a con- 
sideration of the practical needs of international co-opera- 
tion and of the effectiveness of the treaties concluded by 

States.^ 

Finally, as to the ]ast instance of this aspect of judicial 
activity, reference ouglit to be'made to th'Fmahner in w 
international t ribuna ls solve the difficultie s ari sing out of the 

Z fact of double or^ripIelTationality. Under international law 

^’^ "tETnationaiity of is in principle a matter of muni- 

cipal law.2 There are no rules of customary or conventional 
law in existence which could serve as a guide for an inter- 
national tribunal in a case in which it is incumbent upon it 
to decide to which of the two or three nationalities preference 
ought to be given. Such a decision may be necessary not 
only for the protection of the interests of individuals, but also 
of the interests of States in all cases in which, for the sake of 
more or less transient advantages, an individual deems it 
proper to acquire and to claim the status of a given nation- 
ality. In all cases of double nationaUty, the international 
tribunal is confronted with two nationalities, both of which 
are equally valid under international law. The absence of a 
regulative principle rendering possible a choice between the 
two constitutes, in a sense, a gap in the law. But the history of 
international arbitration does not provide instances of tri- 
bunals refusing on this ground to give a decision. Their task 
is to solve the conflict with which they are confronted. They 
do it, without calling into question the validity of either 
nationality, ‘in accordance with rules of international law’ — 

to use the words of the arbitrator in the Arata case between 

— 

^ See here also for another example of meeting a novel case by recourse to 
the principle of effectiveness of treaties, the award of the Upper Silesian Mixed 
Commission of 15 November 1925, on the question as to the language in which 
testimonials of minority schools in Upper Silesia should be issued to pupils. 
There was no pro^ion in me uEiem Conveilttori'^f 15 
Poland ^d Germany reg^ating this matter. It was held that the fact that the 
treaty did not regulate this matter was not decisive; that the type of minority 
schools created by the Convention in question was a new one, and admitted 
of no such detailed regulation; that in the absence of special regulations the 
general purpose of the treaty must serve as the basis for the solution of questions 
arising in practical life; and that ‘if ckimsj^fininQ rities. justifiabl e in themsel\jes, 
w^ej9-h&-E4ecte d on th e ground tKatdiere was in the treaty no express provi- 
sion to uphold thSn,~theirthHl 5 imority schools would become a £2^0#, of the 
mtentionsofthe makers of the treaty : Annual Digest, 1925-6, CaseKoT^sy, and 
Z^tsckrift fur ost-europaisches Recht, ii (1926), p. 73. 

, fo^ ^ affirmation of diis principle — subject to the existing treaty 

obligationsr— Advisory Opinion No. 4, p. 24. 
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T ta.lv and Peru in 1903.^ In these decisions, international 
tribunals, while leaving aside the supposed differences 
between the Anglo-American and continental schools of 
thought on the subject of nationality, have evolved a working 
rule based on the conception of ‘ active nationalitY\ ^ A 
series of judgements given by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals 
established by the Peace Treaties of 1919 brings clearly to 
light this aspect of the activity of international courts.^ 


§ 29 . The Problem of ‘non liquet* in the History of In- 
ternational Arbitration. Both the fundamental prohibition of 
non liquetj conceived as the prohibition to refuse the adjudica- 
tion of a claim on the ground of absence of law, and the great 
variety of methods by means of which international tribunals 
are in a position to meet novel situations, ^ explain why, con- 
trary to some loose statements on the matter, the history of 
international arbitration shows no single instance of an 
arbitral tribunal refusing to give a decision because of the 
supposed absence of a rule of law. A case frequently referred 
to as supporting the view of the admissibility of non liquet is 
the award given on 10 January 1831 by the King of Holland, 
acting as arbitrator between Great Britain and the United 


I See for the award of 30 September 1903 Descamp and Renault, op. cit., 

) i. 709. See also the award in the Medina case between Costa Rica and the 
\ United States of 31 December 1862 in Lapradelle and Politis, i. 167-70, and a 
1 learned note on the general aspects of the problem, ibid., pp. 170-7. 

C 2 jt is immaterial that in doing this they frequently avail themselves of the 
/ term ‘domicile’, thus lending colour to the view that a certain particular 
■ conception is being adopted. See, for instance, the Brignone case before the 
ItaHan-Venezuelan Claims Commission, and the opinion of Ralston, Umpire, 
I Venezuelan Arbitrations^ p. 716. See also the Maninat case, before the French- 
Venezuelan Commission in 1902, Ralston’s^i2e^or^, supplementary volume (i 906), 
p. 74, and further cases cited therein. 

1 3 See, for instance, Baron Frederic de Born v. Tugoslav State {Annual Digest^ 

1925-6, Case No. 205) and Barthez de Montfort v. Treuhander Hauptverwaltung 
. (ibid., Case No. 206). 

\j With regard to the varieties of judicial method referred to in the three 
preceding paragraphs, it must be kept in mind that in all of them the activity 
of international tribunals remains within the orbit of the application of the 


existing law to cases primae impressionism It was not necessary to refer here to 
cases in which the legal basis of the decision is broadened by an express provi- 
sion of a general or jparticular arbitration treaty which empowers the tribunals 
to make recommenciations, or to decide ex aequo et bono, or in accordance wi^ 
principles of justice or of equity. Treaties of this description are discussed in 
another part of this book. (See below, pp. 31 7 etseqq., 372 etseqq.) The extension 
of the legal basis of the decision by a special agreement of Ae parties is not 
necessary in order to relieve an international tribunal of the necessity of having 
to pronounce a non liquet. As has been shown before, anintemational tribunal is in 


any case prevented from adopting such a course. 
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States in the matter of the nprth-e astern boundary . Under 
the Treat y of Ghent of 24 December 1814 a mixed commis- 
sion was entrusted with the task of rendering a decision on the 
disputed frontier. Article IV of the same treaty provided 
that, in case of failure of the commissioners to arrive at a 
decision, the two Governments shall submit the reports of the 
commissioners to 'some friendly sovereign or State to be then 
named for the purpose’. In pursuance of that treaty, and 
following upon the disagreement of the commissioners, a 
further convention was concluded on 29 September 1827, in 
which the contracting parties undertook to choose a friendly 
sovereign or State as arbiter to act and give a 'just and sound 
decision’ in case the commissioners should be unable to agree 
within two years after the arbitrator thus chosen had signified 
his consent to act in that capacity. The contracting parties 
agreed to ask the King of the Netherlands to act as the 
arbitrator. 

The arbitrator found that 'the arguments adduced on 
either side, and the documents exhibited in support of them, 
cannot be considered as sufficiently preponderating to deter- 
mine a preference in favour of either one of the two lines 
respectively claimed’ by the parties; that 'the nature of the 
difference and the vague and not sufficiently determinate 
stipulations of the Treaty of 1783’ did not permit 'the award 
of either of those lines to one of the said Parties, without 
violating the principles of law and equity with regard to the 
other’; and that the circumstances upon which the decision 
depended 'could not be further elucidated by means of fresh 
topographical investigations, nor by the production of addi- 
tional documents’.^ However, he did not on these grounds 
decline to give a decision. 'Nous sommes d’avis’j he said, 
'q u’il conviendra d’ adopter po ulTini^^ 
l^n^. . and he proceeded m indicate a line which he 
^garded as most suitable and as most in accordance with the 
treaty of 1783. The representative of the United States pro- 
tested agaimt the award, on the ground that the arbitrator 
exceeded his powers by making a recommendation instead of 
pronouncing an award. The question, he said, on what lines 
the boundary should run if the treaty of 1783 could not be 

^ The award is printed in Moore, pp. 119-36; Lapradelle and Politis, i. 
373 7; and Lafontame, p. 1 1. For a full account of the case see Moore, pp. 85- 

^ ^ Politis, i. 355 ~ 40 Oj s-nd White, Boundary D ispute s 

am ireaii^ (1914): Extract from Canada and its Provinces^ pp, 751- 
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executed was not one which the United States were prepared 
to submit to the arbitration of another sovereign power. 
Subsequently the Senate of the United States resolved that the 
award was not obligatory; and Great Britain did not insist 
on it's acceptance.^ The award met with some strong criticism 
on the part of several writers.^ It has, in the absence of bette r \ 
example^ become the c^u s orTxcesr~oI^^ 

It may be doubted whether this case constitutes in fact an 
example either of excess of jurisdiction or of a judicial non 
liquet. It certainly cannot be both. What apparently is con- 
tended by the critics of this award is that there ought to 
have been pronounced a non liquet^ and that the failure to pro- 
nounce it resulted in a clear excess of jurisdiction. This latter 
assertion is a controversial one, and will be discussed presently. 
In any case, notwithstanding the considerable difficulties 
involved in giving a decision, the award is a clear example of 
assumption of jurisdiction, and not of a refusal to adjudicate,. 

It has been maintained that the boundary line chosen by the 
arbitrator disregarded the treaty of 1783; that, although he 
was at liberty to lay down a line other than that claimed by 
either party, the line ought nevertheless to have been one 
grounded in the treaty; that as the terms of the treaty had 
proved impossible of effective interpretation, the arbitrator 
ought to have declared a non liquet] that although it is true 
that municipal courts are not at liberty to refuse a decision, 
seeing that they are bound to give effect not only to the will 
of the parties, but also to administer the law as a whole, this 
is not so in the case of international tribunals which are 
expected and entitled to give effect to the arbitration agree- 
ment only and exclusively.^ It is difficult to follow these 
arguments. The passage of the award, quoted above, shows 
that the arbitrator was conscious of his duty to give a legal 
award in conformity with ‘law and equity’. There is no 
warrant to assume that he disregarded the treaty of 1783. On 
the contrary, the reasoning of the award indicates that the 
decision was inspired by the wish to render that treaty effective 
rather than ineffective. Admittedly, the wording of the 
decision is open to reproach on the ground that it was apt to 
create the impression of being a mere recommendation and 

^ However, it may not be strictly accurate to maintain that there was *a 
mutual waiver of the award* (Moore, p. 137 )* 

^ See, for instance, Asser in Lapradelle and Politis, i. 392-400. 

3 These points are clearly put by Asser, op. cit., pp. 398 ff. 

3964 K 
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that it failed to make express reference to the treaty of 1783, 
to which the decision given was the nearest approximation. 
But the formal defects cannot invalidate the substance of the 
award. In particular, the undoubted fact that the arbitrator 
is bound by the terms of the compromis ought not to lead to 
the conclusion that he is not bound by anything else. When 
two parties constitute a judicial tribunal to decide a con-s*^ 
troversy they must first be presumed to mean what they say, 
namely, that they wish the arbitrator to dispose finally, so 
far as a legal decision can do it, of the object of the dispute; 
secondly, they must be presumed to wish that the inter- 
national tribunal should regard itself as bound by the entire 
body of substantive and adjective rules of international law, 
including those rules of interpretation of treaties which 
postulate the effectiveness of treaty provisions. 

An arbitrator who arrives at the final conclusion, that a 
provision of a treaty means nothing, has failed in his duty as 
a jurist and a judge. When necessary, even the most rudi- 
mentary evidence of the intention of the parties, coupled 
with the rich armoury of rules of logical and historical inter- 
pretation, ought to be sufficient to produce a substantive 
result preventing the treaty from becoming ineffective. It is 
submitted that it is irrelevant to say that when the judge is 
unable to elucidate the intention of the parties he ought to 
pronounce a non liquet.^ It is his duty to find what, having 
regard to the available data, was the intention of the parties 
or what the intention of the parties must be presumed to 
have been.^^ When certainty is unattainable, the nearest 
approximation to the proper construction of the treaty must 
be the object aimed at. When Great Britain and the United 
States concluded on^fi^A fay 1871 a n arbitration convention to 
settle the VannoTivgr Ismnd boundary dispute, ^ they in- 


^ Lammasch, Schiedsgerichtsbarkeitj p. 184. 

^ It oiJy excess of caution, prompted by the experience of the award of 
1031, which induced the Emperor of Russia, when invited in j[888 to act as 
^bitrator between France and Holland concerning the frontier digpirtc in 
Su^am, to insist that he be given the right to fix a boundary line 
omer th^ that demanded by the parties. These powers were conferred upon 

convention of 28 April 1889 (printed in Lafontaine, 
pp. 3:^ ti.J. However, m 1 ^ award of 13 May 1891 he found no occasion to 
avau unwell of these additional powers (for the award see Moore, p. 4869). 
bee on to matter Rolin-Jaequemyns in R.L xxiii (1891), p. 84, who disap- 
proves o me new departure, and Renault in R.G. i (1894), who approves of it. 

^3 Mengnhac, p- 108, and Lammasch, Schiedsgerichisbarkeit, p. 182. 
ihe convention and the award, given on 21 October 1872 by the German 
-Emperor, are prmted m Lafontaine, pp. 149—51. 
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structed the arbitrator to decide which of the claims put 
forward by the parties ‘is most in accordance with the true 
interpretation’ of the relevant treaty provisions. When 
Fr ance a nd Brazil concluded on 10 Apri l 1897 an arbitration 
agreement the s ettl ement of the dispute concerninprjhp 
foundary"Between Bmzil and French Guiana, they equally 
conferrS a substantial measure of discretion upon the 
arbitrator.^ And the arbitration conventions between 
Colombia and Venezuela of 14 September 1881 and of 
15 February 1886 expressly empowered the arbitrator to ‘fijar 
la Hnea del modo que crea mas aproximado a los documentos 
existentes’.^ However, it is only ex abundanti cautela that these 
express provisions are inserted. Their existence in no way 
derogates from the right and the duty of arbitration tribunals 
to pronounce judgements on the basis of the closest possible 
approximation to the existing rule in all cases of doubt. Un- 
certainty can never be regarded as a reason for the abdication 
of the judicial function. Thus, in the Mrth Atlantic Fisheries 
ar bitration of 1910 b etween Great Britam ^d the United 
States, the Tribunal, in ans^fmgThF'qTO^rionT^enc must~ 
be measured the three marine miles of the . ‘coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbours’ referred to in the treaty of 1818, recog- 
nized that the law on the matter was far from being clear. 
But that circumstance did not prevent it from answering the 
question as put to it in the arbitration agreement. The 
answer was necessarily a general one, and the Tribunal 
availed itself of the right, conferred upon it in the compromise 
to propose by way of recommendation more concrete rules 
calculated to enhance the usefulness of its answer.^ 

§ 30. The Question of ‘nonliqueU in Boundary and 
Territorial Disputes. The Island of Palmas Arbitration. It 
is in particular in respect of boundary disputes that writers 
are inclined to propound the view that the arbitrator may 
frequently find himself under the necessity of refusing to 
give a decision, namely, in cases where the parties put 
forward contrary pretensions which neither of them proves 
able to substantiate before the Court by sufficient evidence. 
It is pointed out by these writers that, unless specifically 

^ See Lafontaine, pp. 563 ff., for the convention and the award. 

^ Ibid., p. 513. The award of 16 March 1891 is printed ibid. Sec also 
Laminasch, Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit^ pp. 181-4, for more detailed references. 

^ See below, p. 31 1. 
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entrusted^ the Court is not at liberty to choose a third inter- 
mediate line; that its function is to ascertain the frontier as 
given by the existing law; and that the effect of its decision 
is not to create new rights, but to declare the existing ones. 
While these last two submissions may be readily assented to 
it is difficult to admit that they are relevant to the first — -the 
accuracy of which is open to question. This view is put for- 
ward by writers of authority, ^ but it is not supported by the 
practice of international tribunals. If the business of the 
judge is to declare the existing frontier in regard to the dis- 
puted territory, then it is difficult to see why, in ascertaining 
the existing law, he should be bound by the assertions of the 
parties which may go beyond what they are legitimately 
entitled to claim.^ In fact, it may be assumed that they will 
tend to exaggerate their legal rights. It is the frontier as 
. mven by law, an d not as arbitrarily defined bylffiTlSlgaSs^ 
that tfie arbitrator has to lay down. If he chooses an inter- 
mediate line, there is no reason for maintaining with any 
degree of cogency that the boundary chosen is a common 
denominator arrived at through a process of compromise and 
mediation, as distinguished from a strictly judicial pro- 
cedure.3 Unless he is expressly precluded by the terms 
of the arbitration agreement from adopting such a course, 
he may — in fact, he must — by balancing the relative value 
of the arguments and proofs adduced by the parties, fix a 
line which he deems to be correct in law. He may choose a 

hne suggested by one party. But he need not necessarily 
do so.^ 


o' Recktskraft, p. 31; Renault, Lapradelle, and Politis in 

"^2 0^ P* 3 ^ 9 ? Paul de Lapradelle, La FrontUre (1928), pp. 142, 143. 

Since these Imes were written, the view expressed in the text has found 
authoritative confirmanon in the final Judgement of the Permanent Court of 
InternatiGjiaJ Ji^tice of 7 Juue 19^2, in the case of the Free Zones orTTppSf' 

(S^ ^erA/B,lS?T' 4 gTr''Trom^^^ point nf 

' cannot lightly he admittedT that the Court, whose function is to declare 
the law, c^ be c^ed upon to choose between two or more constructions deter- 
^ed beforehand by the Parties none of which may correspond to the opinion 

P* for a similar 

3 See above, p. 12 1. 

^ arguments adduced in support of the contrary view are more 

^ convmcmg. Thus it k said by I^enaijiyLapradelle, and Politis: 

■1 ! le ^ arbitre est de verifier une li^e. UarBitre sla'fue'pas siF 

r “1“'® territonale consideree dottime superficie, mais sur 
'il diWem A considerde comme hgne. La sentence ne porte pas 

est susceptible de plus ou de moms. L’ldentite n’est susceptible que d’etre ou 
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Even if the arbitrator is expressly instructed to adopt one 
of the contrary claims, that circumstance does not . prevent 
him from arriving at a decision by gauging the relative 
merits of the claims put forward by the parties, or compel 
him to pronounce a non liquet when he finds that neither of 
the parties has succeeded in proving its contentions i,i,p„„ to the 
<hilt^^This is very clearly illustrated by the concluding re- 
marks of ErofpsorJBLu ber, the sole arbitrator in the Palmas 
jj'/gai.jibitrat Article I of the arbitrationagi^emenT^ 
23 January 1925 provided expressly that the sole duty of 
the arbitrator shall be to determine whether the Island 
of Palmas belongs in its entirety to either of the parties.^ The 
arbitrator, having considered the respective claims based on 
<;|iscQyery, cession^ and ^ective occupation, found that the 
disputed island formed inTts eritifefy a part of Netherlands 
territory. But he admitted in the concluding section of the 
award that the same conclusion would be reached even if it 
were admitted that the evidence laid before the Tribunal did 
not suffice to substantiate the Dutch title as based on con- 
tinuous and peaceful display of sovereignty. Tn this case\ he 
said, ‘no party would have es tablished i^ c laims to sovereignty 
oyer4lie island and the decisTon oTthe^arbitrator would have 
tabe founded on the relative strength of the Titles invoked by 
nach party.’ And he added: ‘The possibility for the’ Arbitrator^ 
to found his decision on the relative strength of the titles 
invoked on either side must have been envisaged by the 
Parties to the Special Agreement, because it was to be fore- 
seen that the evidence produced as regards sovereignty over 
a territory in the circumstances of the island in dispute might 
prove not to be sufficient to lead to a clear conclusion as to 
the existence of sovereignty.’^ 


de ne pas etre. Une ligne peut etre autre, elle ne peut pas etre moindre. Une 
masse est divisible, une fronti^re ne Test pas.* (Op, dt., p. 319.) 

The argument, it is submitted, misses the point. The question is certainly not 
one of dividing the frontier. The question is to fix the indivisible frontier as it 
exists in law. 

^ The award is printed in A.J, xxii (1928), pp. 867-912. 

® Ibid., p. 868. 

3 The arbitrator, in pointing to his duty to give a final decision, seems to 
have attached importance to the fact that in the Preamble to the arbitration 
convention the parties expressed the desire to have the dispute ‘te m a i n ated^ 
This expression showed, said the arbitrator, that ‘it is the evident will of tlie 
Parties that the arbitral award shall not conclude by a non liquet *. It is sug- 
gested, with deference, that such a final decision must always be regarded as 
being intended by the parties. In submitting a case for judicial settlement, 
States contemplate primarily the termination of the dispute. 
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§ 3i. Conclusions. It may be useful to summarize the con* 
elusions reached in this Part, 

In so far as the doctrine of the limitation of the inter- 
national judicial function rests upon the supposed non- 
existence of legal rules applicable to disputes, the doctrine 
is contrary to generally accepted principles of positive muni- 
cipal law and of general jurisprudence with which the com- 
pleteness of the legal system and the prohibition of judicial 
non liquet are fundamental principles admitting of no excep- 
tions. It disregards the fact that the so-called gaps of inter- 
national law, while admittedly presenting a more serious 
problem than in municipal jurisprudence, are capable of 
being filled in the course of the normal exercise of inter- 
national judicial activity. The history of international 
judicial settlement supplies a continuous proof of this pro- 
cess. It has produced no instance of a refusal on the part of 
an international judicial tribunal to give a decision on the 
ground of the absence of applicable rules of law. 

Notwithstanding the admitted peculiarities and compre- 
hensiveness of its gaps, international law, like any other 
system of law, is complete from the point of view of its 
adequacy to deal with any dispute brought before an inter- 
national judicial tribunal. At the same time it has been shown 
that, like any other system of law, international law contains 
gaps from the point of view of the approximation of its rules 
to the essential purposes of international law and to the re- 
quirements of international justice. To disregard this fact, 
in deference to a purely mechanical conception of the com- 
pleteness of international law, is to thwart the judicial 
activity of international tribunals in a manner contrary to the 
spirit of international law. The juxtaposition of these appar- 
ently contradictory submissions, namely, that in one sense 
there exist gaps and that in another sense there cannot be 
a question of gaps, is apt to prove confusing. But the con- 
fusion must disappear when the significance of the double 
meaning of the term /^ap' is fully realized. According to one 
meaning, which has gained currency in international law, it 
connotes the inability of the law to give any decision at all 
in a given case; according to the other it connotes the in- 
ability to give a decision consistent with the social purpose of 
the law and with the requirement of unity within the law. 
The analysis here undertaken has revealed that ultimately there 
are no gaps in the law either from the jurisdictional (i.e. 
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formal) or the material point of view. From the jurisdictional 
point of view there are no gaps, inasmuch as it is axiomatic 
that the judge is bound to give a decision on the dispute 
before him. From the point of view of the material adequacy 
of the existing law, such gaps as undoubtedly occur to the 
judicial mind are merely provisional. They are ultimately 
either filled by the legitimate process of developing the 
existing legal materials or eliminated, however reluctantly, 
from the purview of judicial, as distinguished from legislative, 
cognizance. 

At the same time we have shown that the problem of what 
may be called the material completeness of the law is a general 
legal problem whose urgency and importance are in inter- 
national law greater than elsewhere. The international 
lawyer who is satisfied with having attempted to prove the 
unsoundness of the doctrine of the limitation of the judicial 
function in international law, in so far as it is based on the 
existence of rules of law applicable to the case, is therefore 
accomplishing only one half of his task. The juridical short- 
comings of this doctrine ought not to be regarded as a reason 
for disregarding one of the most important problems of 
judicial settlement of international disputes, namely, the 
magnitude of the task with which international judges are 
confronted in solving, in the course of their judicial task of 
creatively applying and developing international law, the 
eternal antinomy between rule and discretion.^ 


^ The gaps of international law reveal themselves not only in the absence of 
adequate legal rules in respect of definite situations. As consent is generally 
regarded as the condition of the existence of a rule of international law, a clear 
divergence of views or practice constitutes prima facie evidence of a gap in inter- 
national law. This is the reason why the widespread belief in the existence of 
two substantially different schools of thought in international law, namely, the 
Anglo-American and th e Continental sch ools, is of paramount importance for 
me problem ot the international judicial liinction. For if we admit that the 
differences between them are as substantial and as fundamental as is generally 
assumed, then we question to a large extent tlie existence of that community of 
law between nations which is the essential condition of the proper functioning 
of an international judiciary. This is the explanation why the question of the 
existence of these two schools of thought has been given prominence, especially 
m connexion with the problem of obligatory arbitration and the justiciability 
of international disputes. The writer has attempted to show elsewhere that the 
alleged fimdamcntal differences between the Continental and Anglo-American 
schools of thought in international law are grossly exaggerated and, so far as the 
international law of peace is concerned, practically non-existent. See B,T,, 
PP- 31-62. 




PART III 

POLITICAL DISPUTES AND THE JUDICIAL 
FUNCTION IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 




CHAPTER VII 

IMPORTANCE OF DISPUTES AS A TEST OF 

JUSTICIABILITY 

I 

Political Disputes in General 

§ 1. Political Disputes as involving Important Issues. 
Writers and statesmen desiring to endow the doctrine of 
the limitations of the international judicial function with 
the authority of a legal theory feel attracted by the view 
that, owing to the material insufficiency and inadequate 
development of the law of nations, there are disputes which 
are incapable of settlement by the application of generally 
recognized rules of international law, and which are therefore 
political. However, the test of the limitation of the judi- 
cial function based on the applicability of legal rules is not 
the most important one in practice. This attribute must 
be reserved for the distinction between legal and political 
disputes based on the relative importance of the subject- 
matter of the controversy. According to this test those disputes 
are political, and therefore non-justiciable, which affect 
the important, or — to use the current expression — the^vital 
interests of States. . 

As shown in the introductory part of this book, it was 
Vattel who, without referring to the doctrine e^n ^ine^ first 
gave clear, although discreet, expression^ to the view that 
arbitration in internationaTdisputes must stop short of grave 
matters affecting the safety of the State. This limitation of 
the function of arbitration was the central theme with most 
of the writers in the second half of the nineteenth century 
during the discussions concerning obligatory arbitration and 
the future of arbitration in general.^ Some of these writers 
confined themselves to stating this limitation in terms of an 
obvious proposition not requiring any detailed elaboration. 
Thus Westlake, as we have seen, regarded as political, and 
therefore not suitable for arbitration, disputes affecting the 
independence of nations, independence being here synonym- 
ous not merely with the existence of the State, but with its 


^ See above, p. 7. 


^ See above, pp. lo et seqq. 
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risflit not to be hindered ' m doin,g or not doing anything that 
a n independent state may justly do or abstaInIro m~7?r)^^ 
Von Bar expressed the view that 'courts of arbitratioiTare^flie 
proper agency for securing the peace in respect of inter- 
national disputes of minor importance which are not likely 
to become questions of honour’, and that 'they are not the 
appropriate instrument for deciding very important national 
issues, seeing that such questions cannot, either wholly or in 
part, be described as legal questions’.^ Revony the author of 
a leading monograph on international arbitration, regarded 
questions referring to the ' autonomic souv .er aine d’un peup le’ 
as affected by an 'incompetence absolue de Tarbitrage’.^ 
Similar were the views of writers like ELivier., Tren delenb urg, 
Mougin de Roquefort^ Fiore, Calvo, Lacointe, Dreyfus, iTil- 
mann, and others referred to in another part of this volume.^ 
Other writers, while adopting substantially the same view, 
explained it by asserting that as arbitration is a process of 
applying legal rules, and as questions of political power and 
honour are not capable of legal formulation, they were not a 
suitable object of arbitration. Thus, says ^lefiEcken: 'A state 
will not lightly submit to arbitration questions relating to its 
position of power and honour. Arbitration is possible only 
when the opposing claims can be formulated juridically. Such 
cases, however, are the least frequent and the least im- 
portant.’s von Martens, who pla yed a leading part in 
the First ann^econcl Hague'XIonferences, was emphatic 
that matters suitable for arbitration must be capable of 
juridical analysis. But, he said, it could hardly be assumed 
that in matters of world historical importance, parties would 
submit to an arbitral tribunal, and that the latter would be in 
a position to base its judgement on legal grounds. Accord- 
ingly? in all international disputes in which the political 
element predominates, settlement by arbitration is impos- 
sible. The latter, he submitted, was applicable only to dis- 
putes of minor importance relating to interests capable 
of legal determination.^ The same attitude found clear 
expression in what may be regarded as the first scientific 
attempt by a jurist to deal with the distinction between legal 


^ iMematioml Law (2nd ed., 1910), i, No. 357. 

^ Quoted after Nippold, p. 1 74, 

3 Quoted after Nippold, p. 496. 4 above, p. 12. 

5 In ewopaisclw Volkerrecht der Gegenwart (8th ed., 1888), p. 231, 

See ^0 Kluber mWAj (2nd ed., 1851), p. 377 , n. ^ ^ 

Volkerrecht (German ed. by Bergbohm, 1883) vol. ii, p. 466. 
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and political disputes, namely, in a Memoraudym prepared 
by_Professor Goldschmidt in j^js. for^tEe InsfituLT^I^ 
na^naITiA^““~~ 

This method of approach remained predominant in the 
twentieth century. It was countenanced in substance, if not 
in form, by writers like Jj jppold^ and WehbergJ scholars who 
were admittedly warm adherents of obligatory arbitration, 
but who regarded the inclusion of broad reservations identical 
with the ‘honour clause' as politically or theoretically indis- 
pensable. The only points of difference were such questions 
as whether these reservations were so essential as to render 
their express inclusion unnecessary,-^ or whether in lieu of a 
number of elastic reservations it might not be advisable to 
agree on a single one of adequate comprehensiveness. Thus 
Fauchille^ d efined as ‘pglitica r any djspntPj p yerrone ca Umg 
for an examination j^f quest ions of law, wh ich affects th e 
independence, the vital interests, or the national honour of tKc^ 
Stat g. who made the di stmr.tion between pdliticn U v/ 

an d legal disputes tt ie subject o f special study, was emphatic 
that the distinction between legal ancbpoliti'cal disputes does 
not depend on the question whether there is a generally 
recognized rule of international law applicable to the case. 
The proper test, he says, is whether the award of the arbi- 
trator may have the effect of seriously lessening the power of 
either of the parties to the dispute. Legal disputes are, accord- 
ing to him, such disputes as do not involve ‘tjj^di ie a nd future 
of nations . . . whereas political questions arediBerehces iKat 
do involve in their solution theji^ure relative power, and so 


( 


^ See above, p. 52. 

^ pp. 201-30; and the same, ‘Das Problem der obligatorischen Schieds- 
gerichtsbarkeit’, in Jahrhuch des offentliclun Rechts, viii (1914), pp. 43—5. 

3 Inyl.J. vii (1913), pp. 308-12, and <^.F.vii (1913), Supplement, pp. 11-13. 

According to that view, the ‘honour clause’, i.e. the reservation of freedom 
of action, whether clearly expressed or not, forms an essential element of any 
commitment in the field of international arbitration; and, similarly as in the 
case of the ‘clausula rebus sic standibus* there is no obligation to arbitrate strong 
enough to exclude that tacit reservation. This view was clearly expressed by 
Z^rj^op. cit., pp. 22, 23), a leading German lawyer. 

. 5 Jraite de droit international public, 8th ed. of Bonfils, i (1926), No, 947 (i). 
See also, to the same effect, Kohler, Volkerrecht (1918), p. 14. When, therefore, 
HydS; ‘Legal Problems Capable of Settlement by Arbitration’, in Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, No. 1 1, p, 9, says that ‘It must be obvious that 
the legal character of an international dispute is not dependent upon the 
magnitude of the issue involved, or upon the degree of interest with wHch one 
state may cherish a principle decisive of its own conduct,’ this statement, which 
we beHeve to be a correct formulation of the legal position, is not expressive of 
an opinion generally held. 
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the fate of nations’. " Senato r Elihu Roo t, a statesman with 
a deservedly great reputation~as a lawyer, when discussing in 
1911 the proposed arbitration treaty of the United States 
with Great Britain, regarded it as axiomatic that questions of 
any nature which might affect the fundamental rights of 
States could never be justiciable.^fWhen in 1922 the Institute 
of International Law discussed the question of classification 
of international disputes, many of its members were content 
with describing as political all disputes affecting the inde- 
pendence, honour, and the vital interests of nations. ^ 1 

Governments have frequently given expression to the view 
that obligatory judicial settlement of disputes must be con- 
fined to small issues. This, as we have seen, was the basis of 
^ .th e well-known Memorandum prepared by the Russian 
j d t;ile.gation for the use of the First Hague GonterencaT ~’I‘he 
(. conception of legal disputes as identical with unimportant 
matters formed the key-note of both Hague Conferences, 
l ^ron Descamps, a jurist and statesman prominent in the 
^Bitrationmo^ment, referred repeatedly to the fact that 
‘ap art from important disputes, which require a machinery 
f>f i^d iatinn, there are legaJ^ispute?X' When in 1028 the 
thenBritish Government explamed,Tna weighty State paper, 
the reasons for its refusal to subscribe to the obligations of 
obligatory judicial settlement, it referred to the existence of 
political questions which, although justiciable when viewed 
from the point of view of application of legal rules, were not 
so on account of the importance of the issues involved, in 
respect of which no Government could assume with any 
degree of assurance that public opinion would be in favour 
of giving effect to an unfavourable award.® 

^ Legal and Political Questions between Nations (1914)3 p. 131. But see op. cit., 
p. 19, for an entirely different test of political disputes as occasioned by the wish 
of one State to appropriate the rights of another. 

^ Quoted after Wdson in A.J. xxii (1928), p. 72. 

3 See, for instance, Strisower in Annmire, xxix (1922), pp. 52, 53. See also 
Nyholm in Origine et Vcewre de la Societe des Nations:^ ed. by Munch, i (1923), 
p. 241. See also Verzijl in / 2 .J., 3rd ser., vi (1925), pp. 733-54; Morgenthau, 
Die intemationale Rechtspflege, ihr Wesen und ihre Grenzsn (1929), pp. 69 and 70; 
Mulder in R.L (Geneva), 1925, p. 83. ^ See above, p. 27. 

^ s See also Lammasch in Z^itschrift fur internationales Privat- und Staatsrecht, xii. 
T 31, for a shnilar classification of disputes current at The Hague Conference. He 
^ pointed out that the Conference envisaged three l^es of machinery: {a) 

I mediation for political, i,e. grave disputes; {h) commissions of inquiry for dis- 
puted questions of fact not affecting the honour and vital interests of nations; 
I (r) arbitration for other disputes. 

V ^ ‘Observations of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain on the 
Programme of Work of the Committee on Arbitration and Security of the 
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However, it is by their conduct, rather than by expression 
of general legal formulas, that States have endorsed the view 
that obligatory judicial settlement must be limited to matters 
of minor importance. This conduct has manifested itself in 
the general arbitration treaties in which, through the institu- 
tion of reservations, the view has found expression that disputes 
affecting important interests of the State are unfit for com- 
pulsory arbitration. The limitation, thus expressed, of the 
function of arbitration to unimportant matters is almost as 
old as treaties of general arbitration. The wording of the 
arbitration engagements concluded in the period after the 
World War, and in particular the gradual abandonment of 
general reservations of independence, vital interests, and 
honour, have tended to create the impression that the 
elimination of important issues from the purview of judicial 
settlement has now receded into the background. Such an 
impression is misleading. Not only must it be borne in mind 
that other reservations of an indeterminate and compre- 
hensive nature — like those of (^mestic jurisdiction, national > 
l egislatio n, in terests of third Sm e^the Monroe Hoctrine ^ — ) 
stni continue"^ to form part of arbitration treaties. The 
principal fact is that, as has been shown in Chapter II, the 1 
theory of the necessary limitation of the judicial function 
forms part of practically all recent arbitration agreements, 
including the Optio nal Clause of Article ^6 of the Statute of 
t he Permanent Court. Whenever a treaty confines the obliga- 
tion of^ufiiHaTlettlement to legal, or juridical, or justiciable 
disputes, or disputes concerning rights, the door is open for 
invoking the doctrine of the non-justiciability of important 
issues. Thus, for instance, the limitation, real or apparent, in 
the Optional Clause of the jurisdiction of the Court to legal 
controversies may be pleaded as excluding political, i.e. 
important, issues from the range of the obligation. A formid- 
able array of authority may be adduced in support of this 
conception of political disputes which, as will be shown, is 
confirmed by a significant amount of State practice.^ Finally, 
there must be added to this group the new — and not the least 
important — category of disputes declared non-justiciable by 
declarations and reservations accompanying the General 

Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference’, League of MationSi 
Official Journal, May 1928, pp. 694-704. 

^ See for references to the literature on these reservations above, p. 46-8. 

^ See below, pp. 194—201. 
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Treaty for the Renunciation of War, i.e. disputes relating to 
the exercise of the reserved right of recourse to war in self- 

defence.^ 

§ 2. The Legal Construction of Political Disputes, The 
juridical problem created by the support given by States to 
the doctrine of the elimination of important issues from 
obligatory arbitration has been a difficult one since the incep- 
tion of the discussion on the subject. Undoubtedly, part of 
the difficulty was due to the fact that the term 'politicar, 
by referring to disputes of a grave character, assumed in the 
international sphere a meaning altogether different from that 
associated with that conception in other branches of law or 
social science. The most serious difficulty, however, con- 
sisted in the fact that as it became increasingly clear that if 
legal disputes were generally described as those which can 
be decided by the application of rules of law, it was im- 
possible, without discarding an authoritative theory, to 
adopt an altogether different test based on the importance 
of the issues involved. And yet it was in a successful over- 
coming of this contradiction that lay the only possibility of 
placing on a legal basis this aspect of the doctrine of the 
Hmitation of the international judicial function. 

There are two ways in which the doctrine thus conceived 
can be given the form of a juridical doctrine: {a) If we assume 
that rules of international law neither do nor can embrace 
matters of grave importance, then the non-justiciability of 
grave issues falls with perfect ease within tlie major definition, 
according to which legal disputes are those which can be 
settled by the application of rules of international law.^ 
[h) The other possible juridical explanation of the limitation 
of justiciability of international disputes to matters of small 
importance can be based on the argument derived from the 
sovereignty of the State, namely, that as submission to the 
jurisdiction of an independent international tribunal is in 
the nature of a voluntary concession, any conferment of juris- 
diction in advance, which thus develops into a compulsory 
submission, must be limited to minor matters; that it would 
be incompatible with the dignity and sanctity of national 
interests to submit them without any limitation to decisions 
of a foreign tribunal; that such a limitation is particularly 
dictated by reason of the absence of certainty either as to the 
^ See below, p. 177. 2 here Giraud in R.G, xxix (1922), p. 496. 
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impartiality of international tribunals or their strictly judicial 
character; that any obligation of a general character must 
therefore be framed so as to leave to the State the ultimate 
freedom of action; and that such freedom of action can be 
best secured by limiting the scope of the obligation to matters 
of small importance the determination of which is, either by 
their nature or by express reservation, as a rule exclusively 
within the province of the State undertaking the obligation 
of judicial settlement. 

These are the two possible legal bases of the international 
doctrine ‘de mydm is non curat praetor’ . It is proposed, in this 
and the following chapters, to examine as a legal proposition 
this aspect of the doctrine of the limitation of the function of law 
in international relations. As in other parts of this volume, so 
also in the present chapter, the method of investigation is an 
analytical one. It is intended to inquire whether the doctrine 
is in accordance with the relevant practice of States and 
international tribunals; whether it is in itself capable of 
forming the subject-matter of a legal obligation; whether it is 
in conformity with the current conceptions of the function of 
law in general; and, finally, whether it is consistent with the 
character and the rules of present-day international law. 

II 

The History of International Arbitration and the 
Justiciability of Important Issues 

§ 3. The British-American Arbitrations. Arbitrations 
under the Jay Treaty and other Mixed Commissions. The 
history of international arbitration in the last hundred and 
thirty years does not substantiate the view that important 
issues are unsuitable for judicial settlement. The scope of this 
book does not permit of an examination from this point of 
view of the entire field of international arbitration, but it is 
believed that the history of British-American arbitrations 
sufficiently illustrates the point at issue. Between few 
counteies has history created more frequent or important 
occasions for dispute than between these two States, and the 
part played by judicial settlement in solving these differences 
is therefore particularly instructive. 

Some of the questions which the Jay Treaty of i7Qd sub- 
mitted for decision by mixed commissibnsare typical examples 

3964 T 
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of the issues on which the two countries, in the subsequent 
course of their mutual relations, were content to submit to 
arbitral determination. The position which the Jay Treaty, 
as the first modern arbitration agreement, occupies in the 
history of international arbitration, has tended to obscure 
another feature of that treaty, which is no less important, 
namely, the gravity of the issues which the commissioners 
were empowered to decide. In addition to its Fifth Article, 
which provided for the determination by a mixed commis- 
sion of the fate of a vast stretch of disputed territory i n 
connexion wi&"the St^ €roij LJ:T!^^^ 
contained the formidable Article VII which dealt with the 
British claims arising out of the alleged violation of duties 
of neutrality by the United States and with the American 
claims arising out of British measures of blockade in the 
course of the war with France. In that Article the two States 
submitted for adjudication by a mixed commission contested 
claims arising out of matters which subsequently disturbed 
the relations between the two countries during the nine- 
teenth century, which nearly culminated in a rupture during 
the World War prior to the United States joining the ranks 
of the belligerents, and which still constitute one of the un- 
solved problems between the two countries. It was under 
this Article that the question of contraband in regard to 
foodstuffs and the legality of requisitions of goods of this 
description came up for able argument and the decision of a 
majority.^ Under the same Article a mixed commission was 
entrusted with the task of deciding claims, not unlike some 
of those put forward in the Alabama arbitration, arising out of 
alleged violations of duties of neutrality by the United States 
in the war of Great Britain against France.^- The history of 
the protracted proceedings of some of the commissions under 
the Tre^ of Ghent of 24 December 1814, adjudicating 
boundary disputes relative to large terntorie^n particular 
those relating to the north-eastern boundary from the source 
of the St. Croix to the St. Lawrence river and to the boundary 
line to the Lake of Woods, bear testimony to the importance 

^ See T!^ Xeptune, Moore, ]p. 3843, and the Opinions of the Commissioners 
Gore, Pinkney, and Trumbull, pp. 3844-85. See also Lapradelle and Politis, 

see Moore, International Law and Some Current Illusions (192^*), 
pp. 26-35, on the close analogy between the belligerent measures taken in tie 
World War and in the Napoleonic War. 

^ See for a detailed examination of the work of this Commission Lapradelle 
and Politis, i. 178-215. 
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of these controversies A The cases of the Com^ the Encomium, 
and, in particular, of the ,fi^o^adju(^ated_hyraInSea 
commission under the C onvention of 8 February 
which arose _ out of the libS-ation of rebelliom~sIaves on 
Americari ships in British ports, were cases regarded by many 
as involving national honour, and said to have nearly em- 
broiled the United States and Great Britain in war.^ How- 
ever, it is the Alabama and the British Guiana arbitrations/ 
which best illusuate the thesis here put forward. 

§ 4. The Alabama Arbitration. The Alabama contro- 
versy3 not only involved questions of maritime law of con- 
siderable importance. It was a dispute in which both 
countries claimed that their national honour was involved. 
For the American people the question became one not only 
of material reparation for an alleged wrong, but of vindica- 
tion of the dignity of their country. One of the reasons why 
a previous convention, concluded in 1 869, and providing for 
a settlement of the American claims, was rejected by the 
American Senate was the circumstance that it did not con- 
tain an expression of regret on the part of Great Britain. 
This act of expiation was performed by the British Com- 
missioners negotiating the T reaty of Wasbintrton of 8 Ma v 
,187 1, who in a friendly spirit expressed the regret lelt by 
Her Majesty’s Government for the escape, under whatever 
circumstances, of the Alabama and other vessels from British 
ports and for the damage caused by these vessels. It is 
doubtful whether the intensity of feeling on both sides is 
sulRciently expressed by the information that ‘the American 
commissioners accepted this expression of regret as very 
satisfactory to them and as a token of kindness’. However, it 
was in particular the attitude originally assumed by Great 
Britain which made that dispute appear as one not suitable 
for arbitral settlement. When, in 1^65. th e United States 
asked for an impartial determination of the controversy, 
Earl Rji sselh the British Secretary of State, was emphatic that 
neither the question whether Great BritanT observed her 
duties of neutrality in good faith, nor the question whether 

^ See Lapradelle and Politis, i. 375, and Moore, pp. 127 «t seqq. 

^ See Moore in International Conciliation^ No. 48, p. 28. And see Lapradelle 
and Politis, i. 704-32. 

3 For an exhaustive treatment of this dispute see Moore, pp. 494-682, and 
Lapradelle and Politis, ii. 712-983. 

4 See Moore, p. 544. 
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the Law Officers of the Crown properly interpreted the 
neutrahty laws of the country, 'could be put to a foreign 
government with any regard to the dignity and character of 
the British Crown and the British nation’ . Lord Russell was 
insistent that 'Her Majesty’s Government are the sole 
guardians of their own honour’. ^ The subsequent course of 
events proved that the non-justiciability of this serious con- 
troversy, which imperilled the peaceful relations between the 
two countries, far from being inherent in the dispute itself, 
was an external factor resulting from the unwillingness of a 
Government to have the controversy settled judicially. 

§ 5 . The British Guiana and Alaska Arbitrations. The 

British Guiana controversy in and before 1897 offers an even 
more instructive instance. In the whole history of inter- 
national arbitration there hardly occurred a dispute of a 
more 'political’ character. It is sufficient to refer to the in- 
vocation of the Monroe Doctrine by the United States as a 
matter of fundamental political principle; to the lengthy and 
highly pol emical diplomatic correspondence; to the un- 
usually drastic actionToFtheTFesident of the United States in 
proposing to the Senate the appointment of an American 
Commission entrusted with the task of an independent inves- 
tigation of the dispute, and the submission of a report to be 
acted upon by the United States; to the widespread indigna- 
tion created in Great Britain both by this proposal and by the 
very fact of an authoritative intervention of the third party;^ 
to the equally general feeling of resentment in the United 
States against Great Britain; and, finally, to the vast size of the 
territory in dispute.^ As in the Alabama controversy, so also 
in this case the British Government originally regarded 
arbitration as an unsuitable method of settlement. In his 
dispatch to Sir Julian Pauncefote of 27 February 1896, Lord 
Salisbury pointed out that the American proposal for arbitra- 
tion went too far; that he was not prepared in matters of high 
political importance to admit unrestricted arbitration; and 
that it was doubtful whether an impartial arbitrator could be 

^ See Moore, p. 496. 

^ In his letter to The Times on 6 June 1896 Westlake wrote: ‘The President’s 
message had first to be met in this country by an assertion of our own dignity 
and independence’. 

3 See Hyde, i. 143-7, for the details of this controversy. See also Cleveland, 
Th£ Venezuelan Boundary Controversy (1913), and HaU, 8th ed., by Higgins (1924), 
pp. 136-7. 
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obtained, and whether there were clear rules of law to guide 
the arbitrators on the points on which they were called upon 
to give a decision.’" This matter of ‘high pohtical importance’ 
eventually resolved itself into a lengthy legal contest^ on such 
questions as acquisition of title by occupation, discovery, and 
prescription, and on such procedural technicahties as the 
function of estoppel in relations between States — just as the 
Alabama controversy was eventually reduced to a protracted 
legal debate on certain aspects of the law of neutrality, on the 
meaning of ‘due diligence’ in modern and Roman law, on 
the admissibility of indirect damages and of award of interest 
in international law.^ 

The Alaskan boundary dispute submitted to arbitration in 
1903 was of a less serious nature than the two preceding dis- 
putes, but k was undoubtedly a ‘political’ dispute from the 
point of view of the important economic and strategic in- 
terests at issue. In this case it was Great Britain who had to 
overcome the original unwillingness of the United States to 
submit the matter to arbitration. There was a disposition 
in the latter country to regard the Canadian claims as of 
such a frivolous nature as to constitute an abuse of arbitral 
procedure.^ 

§ 6. The North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration. Finally, 
the North Atlantic Fisheries arbitration of 1910 ought to be 
mentioned as an example of a dispute which prima facie does 
not create the impression of affecting the vital interests or the 
dignity of the parties, but which in fact, owing to the im- 
portance of the economic interests involved, to the protracted 
course of the controversy, and, generally, to the circumstance 

1 British and Foreign State Papers, Ixxxviii. 1245 et seqq. See also ibid. Ixxxvii, 
1093 and 1 107. 

2 See British Guiana Boundary Arbitration with the United States of Venezuela: 
Case, Counter Case, and Argument, 9 vols., printed at the Foreign Office, London, 
1898,- the parallel volumes representing the American case; and Minutes of 
Proceedings, British Guiana-Venezuelan Boundary Arbitration, ii vols., Paris 

1899- 

3 See on some of the legal aspects of these arbitrations Lauterpacht, Analogies, 
PP- 216-23, 227-33. 

In ^ Frnnti£t Ji^), T-W-J8alch_WIQle: ‘There is no more 

reason for the United States to allow their right to the possession of this un- 
broken Alaskan lisi^re to be referred to the decision of foreign judges, than 
would be the case if the British Empire advanced a claim to sovereignty- 
over the coast of the Garolinas or the port of New York and proposed that 
this demand should be referred to the judgment of subjects of third Powers’ 
(p. 178). 
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of the issue, was so regarded by the two States. Apassage from 
the opening remarks of the Oral Argument of Senator Root 
before the Tribunal in this case may fittingly be quoted as 
illustrating this aspect of the matter: 

Tt is not alone a controversy that, through lapse of time, has 
acquired historic interest, that, through the participation of 
many of the ablest and most honored statesmen of two great 
nations through nearly a century, has acquired that sanctity 
which the sentiment of a nation gives to the assertion of its 
rights, but it is a controversy which involves substantial and, 
in some respects, vital interests to portions of the people of each 
nation. ... 

‘When two great nations, bound to protect the interests of 
their citizens, however humble, find themselves differing in 
their views of rights which are substantial, find themselves 
differing so radically that each conceives itself to have a right 
which it cannot abandon without humiliation, and cannot 
maintain without force, a situation arises of the gravest im- 
portance and the first dignity.’^ 

These opening remarks in no way exaggerated the political 
importance of the controversy. The same applies to the 
Behring Sea controversy which arose out of the action of the 
United States, undertaken with the view to preventing 
the destruction of an important industry which it regarded 
as rightfully belonging to it.^ These are border-line cases 
occupying a position midway between those disputes whose 
political importance is patent and those in which it is hidden 
behind the purely economic or technical aspect of the con- 
troversy. As such they are typical illustrations of the fact 
that the vast majority of international disputes settled by a 
legal award were cases of a political character from the point 
of view of the importance of the interests involved or the 
sentiments raised. For it is only following upon protracted 
negotiations, and after other means of settlement have failed, 
that a question is deemed of sufficient importance to warrant 
submission to arbitration. It has been deemed sufficient to 
illustrate the general proposition here put forward by refer- 
ence to British-Ajnerican arbitration only. To do it with 
regard to cases of judicial settlement between other countries 

^ ‘Argument of the Honorable Elihu Root on behalf of the United States’, 
edited by J. B. Scott, The World Peace Foundation (1912), pp. i, 2. 

^ See above, p, 97. 
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would amount to covering almost the entire field of inter- 
national arbitration. 

§ 7. Relevance of the Historical Instances of Judicial 
Settlement of Important Issues. It is necessary at this stage 
to consider the view which questions the relevancy of the 
actual judicial settlement of grave issues such as the Alabama 
or British Guiana arbitrations to the question of justiciability 
of important disputes. Thus it is pointed out that the arbitra- 
tion conventions in question^ far from entrusting the Tribunal 
with the task of deciding the substance of the controversy, 
merely amounted to a formal registration, in a manner 
calculated to spare the susceptibilities of the parties, of a 
previous agreement disposing of the subject-matter of the 
dispute on its merits. It is contended that in the Alabama 
controversy the arbitration agreement and the arbitration 
proceedings were merely a convenient instrument for dis- 
guising a diplomatic defeat of Great Britain compelled to 
yield to the persistent American demands for compensation; 
that the task of the Tribunal merely consisted in putting in 
the form of a legal award an agreement previously arrived at 
and laying down a new rule of law specially designed for the 
occasion; and that in this, as in other similar cases, arbitra- 
tion, far from being an instrument essential for the preserva- 
tion of peace, was only a diplomatic device.^ 

Only an imperfect acquaintance with the history of this 
particular dispute can justify that view as to the part played 
by the Alabama arbitration. The unusual solemnity of the 
proceedings before the Tribunal; the bulk and quality of the 
legal argument put before it; the protracted deUberations 
of the arbitrators; and the unabated interest and feeling of 
suspense which accompanied the work of the Tribunal, do 
not substantiate the view that its work was merely of a formal 
character. Rules of substantive law were undoubtedly laid 
down for the guidance of the Tribunal, but neither in muni- 
cipal law nor in international law does the existence of clear 
rules applicable to the case tend to diminish the decisive 
importance of the judicial function. Such questions as the 
meaning of the vital clause of ‘ due diligence\ whether and to 
what extent there had taken pl^e a breach of the duties of 

^ See, for instance, Morgenthau, op. cit,, pp. 97 and 94, n. 17, and the 
authorities there cited (who, however, do not in fact substantiate the view in 
support of which they are cited) . 
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neutrality as laid down in the 'three rules’, whether the 
Tribunal had the power to decide on the scope of its juris- 
diction, whether indirect damages constituted a good ground 
for an award under international law — a decision on these 
questions rested with the Tribunal so as to make it impossible 
in advance to determine the outcome of the dispute. In 
regard to the sum actually awarded, the judgement, which 
was for over fifteen million dollars, might as well have been 
for one-tenth of that sum. Equally, in regard to the British 
Guiana arbitration, it cannot be correctly maintained that 
the task of the Tribunal was a nominal one, inasmuch as, 
in consequence of the adoption, in the arbitration agreement, 
of the rule of prescription by adverse holding for a period of 
thirty years, the major issue had been decided in advance. 
No one who has studied the voluminous award of the pro- 
ceedings before that Tribunal can agree with that contention. 
In addition to the intricate questions of occupation and dis- 
covery as modes of acquisition of title, the problem as to the 
meaning of prescription and adverse holding constituted an 
important issue before the Tribunal.^ 

The argument, that arbitration in cases of this description 
is rather the consequence of the will to adopt a peaceful 
solution than the cause of the preservation of peace, is 
irrelevant to the question of suitability of grave issues for 
judicial settlement. Undoubtedly the recourse to arbitration 
is dependent upon the will of States to respect the law — a dis- 
position which cannot be secured by any formal machinery, 
not even by that of arbitration. The relevant question is 
whether, given the will to peace and the determination to 
recognize the reign of law, not only in regard to a particular 
dispute, but in general, judicial settlement is a suitable in- 
strument for securing the peace also in such disputes as affect 
important interests of the disputants. The essential elements 
of the situation are not affected by the fact^ that in all these 
cases recourse to judicial settlement was had by way of an 
ad hoc agreement, in which the parties were in a position to 
estimate the gravity of the risk involved in that procedure. 
The view has been expressed that the situation is altogether 
different when such disputes must be submitted for deter; 
mination by foreign judges as the result of an obligation 
undertaken in advance in entirely different circumstances 

* See Proceedings f ix. 2690-707. 

* See for a contrary view Lapradelle and Politis, ii. 902. 
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and many years before the actual dispute occurs. The 
objection is hardly convincing. If a dispute is suitable for 
judicial settlement by way of an ad hoc agreement, such 
suitability is not affected by the duty of submitting a dispute 
to arbitration as the result of a general treaty. 


Ill 

Relation between Legal and Political Disputes 

§ 8. Political Character of All International Disputes, 
including Legal Controversies. The consequences of the ex- 
elusion of ‘ politicar. i.e. important , issues from the domain of 
normal judla^ settlement appear clearly from the con- 
sideration that, as a rule, every international dispute is of 
a political character, if by that is meant that it is of impor- 
tance to the State in question. Thus viewed, the proposition 
that some legal questions are political is an understatement 
of what is believed to be the true position. The State is a 
political institution, and all questions which affect it as a 
whole, in particular in its relations with other States, are 
therefore political. As such they are deemed to be important. 
lA matter whichJxLJ[:.elations between citize ns be longs t o the 
ordinarylnaHents of busindss^iirtert btLrse acquir'^ 'fecial 
^.importance when it isTelateT to a Siat^^TVEeh in 1912 
- RTissTaT^Bi^ghiF befo'reTEe Tefxnane nt Court of Arbitra^mr ~- 
a claim against Turkey iib r interest on~ 3 e raved pa^^ents of 
a war i iidannitv ^TuAev contended that to compel a State 
to pay moratory interest might have the result of compro- 
^mising its finances and its political existencc.^TDisputes ^ 
between States, even if of a trifling origin, are important 
because the atmosphere of international relations, with the 
menacing shadow of force lurking behind a precarious 
recognition of the reign of law, makes them so.^^The short- 
comings of the international legal organization tend to 
increase the importance and political character of every 
controversy. Controvers ies between States are objectively 
i mportant becaus^en tESZliBSct large,..jium b'^ of mSm - 
They are subj ectively important bemuse Frequently the 
fact of the dispute having proved incapable of settlement in 

^ See, for instance, Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 60. 

^ See Gontre-memoire of Turkey, p. 33 (cited in Meurer, Der russisch- 
turkische Streitfalli in Schiicking, Das Werk von Haag^ vol. i, part iii, p, 271). 
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the normal course of abortive diplomatic negotiations has 
necessarily enlarged the scope of the controversy A 

Neither is their importance, and, therefore, their political 
character, excluded because they affect an individual and not 
the State as a whole, A won g done to the individual is a. 
>. wt^ ong done to his State . Throverwh^minglnajority of casS 
I which come before international tribunals are grounded in 
the alleged unlawful treatment of individuals and of claims 
) arising therefrom, in particular in alleged denial or mis- 
/ carriage of justice. Recent awards of arbitration commissions 
\ have described some cases of denial of justice as an indimitv 
in nicted upon the individuals co ncerned, and it is not un- 
naturalin sucti cases to identify the injured honour of the 
, ^en with that of his State) Modest awards of pecuniary 
indemnity are here as a rule regarded as sufficient to placate 
the injured honour of a nation.^ When in i.8 q6 Lord S alisburj 
negotiated with the United States SecrSary of State a per- 
manent arbitration treaty, he was prepared to conclude a 
treaty without any reservations in regard to disputes ‘of a 
p.rivate origin’, i.e. disputes involving private claims, EuTIie 
was not inchhed to undertake an obligation of this scope in 
respect of disputes affecting the State as a whole.3 In stipu- 
lating for^ this exception, Lord Salisbury apparently had in 
rmnd territorial claims, which, by the method of a generali2a- 
tion usual in such cases, he promoted to the authority of a 
special class of disputes. ^But a survey of arbitration cases 
‘ suggests that, apa.rt from territorial disputes, there are hardly 
any disputes coming within the description of disputes affect- 
1 ing the State as a whole) 

By the same token it may be difficult to admit that a dis- 
pute is deprived of its political character by virtue of having 
assumed the form of a claim for damages. It was pointed out 
in the Russian Memorandum submitted to the First Hague 

* . . not affect the exercise of 

important sovereign rights, or involve the national honour 


r interesting example of the use of the term political see the decision 

arising out of ihe well-known Caroli ne 
He pointed out Aat ITthe Mntish GWnni^^s;SdTespon?ibffifSr 
lor t® acb, and pleaded justification on the ground of urgent necessity, ‘from 

tune die c^e of the claimant became a political question between the two 
governments’ (Moore, p, 2425). 

denial of justice decided by the American- 
^ Coumussion and reported in the Annual Digest, 1925-fi 

5 See dispatch to Sir Julian Pauncefote of 5 March 1896, Moore, i. 963. 
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or vital interests of the claimant State, which otherwise would 
not limit itself to a claim for material indemnity, but would 
resort to ward However, claims for damages may, and as a 
rule do, directly involve the exMcise of rights of jurisdiction 
and other rights of sovereignty .Ot is sufficient to refer to a 
number of cases which occurreo^efore the Russian Memo- 
randum was written and which were concerned with the 
exercise of belligerent rights, like that between GreatBri^n 
and Fr ance i n 1843 arising gut of the blockade of the Porten - 
dic coas td onhe case oTuiS~ 7 iracedonian, m T863, between 
th e United States and Chile concCTm ng the seizure of nrTvaTe 
p roperty in land warfare d or betw^n Great Bri tain 
Argentina, in 1870, arising out of the closure of the port of 
Buenos A^res in the course of military operations.^ The fact 
that a claim for damages does not involve the honour or 
important interests of the plaintiff State is not decisive, seeing 
that it may affect the honour and important interests of the 
defendant country. The Alabama controversy ought to have 
been remembered in this connexion, as ought to have been 
some minor conflicts like the General Armstrong,^ or the 
Virginius,^ which took place before the Russian Memorandum 
was composed, and which, although concerned with a de- 
mand for damages, were described by competent authorities 
as having brought the disputants to the very verge of war. 
? There is no escape from the fact that all international dis- 
) putes are ‘political’ to a larger or smaller degree. » 

A learned writer, anxious to preserve the strictly judicial 
character of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
suggested that the Court should refrain from dealing with 
political questions.’ A survey of the work of the Court up to 
date would show that strict adherence to this counsel of 
caution would mean a speedy and radical liquidation of the 
activities of the Court. The long series of judgements, both 
as to jurisdiction and on the merits, concerning certain 
German interests in Polish Upper Silesia, can hardly be 

' The Memorandum is printed in Scott, Reports to The Hague Conferences, 
pp. 94 ff. 

2 See Lapradelle and Politis, i. 512-44. 

^ Ibid. ii. 188-229. * Ibid. ii. 637-67. See above, p. 96. 

5 Between the United States and Portugal (1852). See Lapradelle and Politis, 
i- 635-50. In this case the United States originally refused the offer of arbitra- 
tion and recalled their minister to Portugal. 

* Between the United States and Spain. See Moore, International Law and 
Some Current Illusions (1924), p. 87. 

’ See Brown, International Society (1923), p. 85. 
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separated from the political background of the relationships 
between Poland and Germany in the period after the World 
War and the problem of protection of minorities. The im- 
portance of the judgements relating to the Palestine conces- 
sions, although only indirectly concerned with the principles 
of mandatory government, cannot be said to be limited to the 
private rights of Mr. Mavrommatis. The highly political 
aspect, both of the accompanying circumstances and of the 
question at issue, raised in the Wimbledon case in connexion 
with the neutralization of the Kiel Canal, needs no elabora- 
tion. All these cases were brought before the Court by way of 
a unilateral appUcation. Neither was the political element 
absent from cases brought before the Court by common 
agreement, like the question of the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Oder Commission in the Polish parts of the river 
and its tributaries, or certain questions connected, with the 
language of instruction in minorities schools in Polish Upper 
Silesia, or the interpretation of Article 435 of the Treaty 
of Versailles relating to the regime of Free Zones round 
Geneva. The highly political character of nearly every 
Advisory Opinion rendered by the Court is apparent not only 
from the fact of their constituting one phase in the course of 
a political dispute dealt with by the Council of the League of 
Nations, but, even more so, from their subject-matter. They 
decided, in effect, important territorial disputes; they laid 
down guiding principles in regard to the procedure and sub- 
stance of the protection of minorities; they dealt with matters 
of delicacy peculiar to the relations between Poland and 
Danzig, and Poland and Lithuania; they defined the com- 
petence of the International Labour Organization in matters 
vitally affecting its existence and its functions; and — ^last 
but not least — they made a pronouncement on the question 
of the proposed customs union between Germany and 
Austria.! 

* The Advisory Opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice in 
the matter of the A^ftro-German Cuttoms Union cont roversy, given on 5 September 
1931 {P.C.I.J., Series A/B, No. 41), is an example of a judicial pronouncetnent 
on a matter of grave importance intimately connected with international politics 
in one of their most controversial aspects. The very importance of tins pro- 
nouncement has given rise to doubts whether the Court ought to have given an 
Opinion on a question of this nature. (For a criticism of the Opinion of the 
Court from this point of view see Borchard in A.J. xxv (1931), pp. 711—16; 
Brierly in Z-f- e. 0. R. wid V. iii (1932), pp. 68-75. For an answer to these 
criticisms see Jessup in A.J. xxvi (1932), pp. 105-10, and Manning in J^ew Tork 
University Law Quarterly Review, ix (1932), pp. 339—43-) Much of the criticism 
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§ 9. Legal Character of All International Disputes, 
including Political Controversies. While it is not difficult to 
establish the proposition that all disputes between States are 
of a political nature, inasmuch as they involve more or less 

levied against the Opinion is in general terms, and it may therefore be difficult 
to refute it. Thus when it is said that the matter submitted to the Court was 
^h ighly political h the answer is that — apart from the indefiniteness of the term 
‘political’ — nearly all the other judgements or advisory opinions of the Court 
were“mOTe or less ‘political’ in the sense that they raised issues affecting inter- 
national politics or important interests of States. A more tangible objection is 
expressed in the view that the Court was in a position to answer the question 
put to it only by going outside its judicial province and by taking into account 
future poHtical contingencies. It is doubtful whether these objections are well 
founded. 

The Court had to answer the question whether the proposed Customs Union 
was contrary to ffie obligation undertaken by Austria in Article 88 of the Treaty 
of St. Germain ‘to abstain from any act which might direcS^^f indlf ecR^Tor 
by any means whatever compromise her independence’, and in the Geneva 
! ^rotocol of 1022 t o the effect that she will ‘abstain from any negotiations or from 
any economic'" or financial engagement calculated directly or indirectly to 
compromise’ her independence. The Court was thus called upon to exercise a 
typically judicial function consisting in the interpretation of a contractual 
obligation. The question submitted to the Court was what is described in 
Article 36 of the Statute as aj^gal’ question. It did not lose this character, 
because in order to answer it iK^s necessary to consider questions of fact. A 
q uestion of fact may not be a question of law, b ut— in so far as the fact is relevaHF" 
to’TSe^interpretation of a legal rule or obli^tion — its ascertainment is a legal 
matter. Undoubtedly, the Court’s task was rendered more difficult by the fact 
that in interpreting the relevant instruments it had to consider also the probable 
future results of the contemplated union. But this added difficulty could not 
impair the judicial character of the task conferred upon the Court. Municipal 
courts are frequently called upon to consider the probable effects of acts or 
omissions. Many a question relating to the law of negligence may be mentioned 
as an example. The question in the Customs Union case was one of the probable 
effects of a step covered prima facie by a treaty provision. The question was 
admittedly a complicated one, but this is an additional reason why it should 
have been answered by an impartial and authoritative body approaching the 
matter in a judicial temper. In point of actual accuracy the opinion of a body 
of judges on the probable political consequences of a measure is not necessarily 
superior to that of a body composed of the political representatives of States. 
But once it has been found necessary to have an opinion which in the nature of 
things cannot partake o f scientific certainty , it is prudent to endeavour to obtain 
an opinion which approximates to moral certainty an d i^elative finality. A 
court of law is more likely to attempt successfully such an approximation than 
a political body. It may be regarded as regrettable that conventional inter- 
national law should contain provisions of an indefinite character, but it is a 
matter for statesmen to avoid treaties of this description. Once such provisions 
have become part of the law, their interpretation forms legitimately part of the 
judicial function. 

The Court, it is submitted, would not have acted in accordance with its 
judicial duty if it had refused to comply with the request of the Council to give 
an opinion. It is conceivable that the Court could have arrived at an opinion 
to the effect that the treaty provisions were so vague as to be meaningless, and 
that therefore no question of their violation arose. This would be an opinion 
of a most serious character, but one which the Court would in law be entitled 
to take. Blit, for reasons stated above, it is doubtful whether the Court could 
properly have refused to give a decision on the ground that it would have to be 
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important interests of States, it is equally easy to show that all 
international disputes are, irrespective of their gravity, dis- 
putes of a legal character in the sense that, so long as the rule 
of law is recognized, they are capable of an answer by the 
application of legal rules. The principle that there is always 
m premia legis a n answer to the question whether a given claim 
B^ounded in the existing law or not,i applies with no less 
force to controversies in which the connexion of the dispute 
with the major aspects of the external policy of the State 
seems to render judicial determination particularly inappro- 
priate. In fact, unless the doctrine be accepted that inter- 
national law is capable of regulating matters of secondary 
importance only, it is difficult to see how the political im- 
portance of the matter can be related to the question of its 
being amenable to a legal decision. This applies, to mention 
some instances of recent history, to questions of such a pre- 
eminently ‘pplitical’ nature as the respon sibility of Serbia in 
);Qi4for themredentistpreEaradonsagaigaLAust ria-HungarY: ^ 
vdietE^tfie intervention of the Allied PowefsTn Greece m 
1917 was legally justified, not only on account of the alleged 
unneutral conduct of the Greek Government, but also by 
virtue of the treaties of 1830 and, particularly, of 1863, 
guaranteeing to Greece a constitutional regime ; whether the 
interpretation by Italy during the World War of her treaty of 
alliance with the Central Powers was legally well founded 
whether the French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 was 
warranted by the terms of Annex II of Part VIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles d or whether Article 431 of that treaty in 
fact supported the claim of Germany for the evacuation of the 


based on ‘a i^rsonal estimate of future political probabilities’ (Brierly, op. cit., 
p. 75). 

The fact that the Opinion was given by a majority of six against a minority 


of five, and the composition of the majority and the minority, gave rise to some 
exaggerated criticism. For a much needed correction of these criticisms see 
Jessup, op. cit., p. 107; Manning, op. cit., p. 34.3; and J. W. Davies in Atlantic 


January 1932. ^ See above, p. 63 etseqq. 

= See A.J, viii (1914), Supplement, p. 278, for the Serbian attitude, to the 
effect that she was ‘perfectly ready to meet any reasonable demands of Austria- 
Hungary, so long as such demands were kept on the ‘ terrain iuridi aue-” \ 
namely, as to satisfaction to be given by Serbia for any neglect of her inter- 
national duty. 

3 See, for instance, A.J, ix (1915), Supplement, p. 26, for the Italian inter- 
pretation of the treaty, to the effect that its character was purely defensive and 
that, therefore, the war undertaken by Austria,' and believed to be aggressive, did 
not fall within its terms. 


^ See McNair in B.T., 1924, pp. 17-37, ^.nd Schuster in A.J. xviii (1924), 
pp. 407-18. 
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Rhineland subsequent to the adoption of the Qajves Plan and 
the conclusion of the treaties of LocarnoA No one of these 
issues was submitted to judicial determination, not because 
judicial settlement was inapplicable or because the disputes 
were not about contested legal claims, but because there was 
a determination, obviously liable to be backed by force, to 
refuse such settlement. Undoubtedly, the very idea of a legal 
pronouncement on such questions as the Ita lian t reaty of 
alliance may appear to some as strikingly cj^^inatic^ if not 
. pedantic. But, in fact, the non-justiciability of a dispute of 
tins" nature is nothing else than the expression of the wish 
of a State to substitute its own will for its legal obligation— an 
attitude which it may otherwise be difficult to condemn, 
seeing that in treaties of this description the other contracting 
party is fully aware of the^jkatory and highly contingent 
character of the advantage gained'Ty the treaty.~‘TEe inter- 
pretation of a controversial treaty of alliance is a political 
dispute which affects the vital interests of a nation. But the 
dispute is at the same time a legal dispute pox bxcbUbucc in- 
volving a judicial interpretation of the terms of the treaty. It 
may be argued, with some impatience, that a State can 
hardly be expected to risk a decision of foreign judges on 
questions of this kind. The answer to this is that the way of 
avoiding such risks is to refrain from concluding treaties of 
this nature. Failing that, it is difficult to escape the logic 
of th'e alternative; either a State is determined to abide by 
obligations as laid down in the treaty, in which case a judicial 
interpretation of a disputed point is the logical consequence 
of the treaty. Or else it is determined to cloak its refusal to 
fulfil the treaty in the garb of a legal interpretation of its 
own, swported by the doctrine of non-justiciabilityof political 
issues. (Tt is this doctrine which has enabled States to defy 
important legal obligations while professing to remain withm 
the pale of the law.j 

The same considerations apply to the interpretation of one 
of the most important general treaties concluded after the 
World War, i.e. th.ftPart for the Renunciation of War. The 
question of the fulfilmenFol that treaty has beeinreated as 
non-justiciable matter as the result of the determination of its 
principal signatories to remain the sole judges whether a case 

sel£d£ fence ft hat is for disregarding the object of the 
treaty) has arisen. The question is undoubtedly of the highest 
^ Sec Pari, Debates, House of Lords, bod, No. 14, cols. 453-74. 
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importance for the State concerned, but it is at the same time 
par excellence a question capable of judicial cognizance. The 
claim that it should be removed from the purview of judicial 
determination is not an illustration of non-justiciability of im- 
portant matters, but a controversial interpretation calculated 
to reduce the value of the Pact of Paris as a legal instrument. ^ 

§ 10. Historical Instances. The problem under discussion 
can best be illustrated by instances in which judicial settle- 
ment was refused and recourse had to armed force in disputes 
obviously capable of judicial determination, on the ground 
that the controversy was political and therefore unsuitable 
for arbitration. 

When in forward a series of demands 

arising out of the alleged unjust treatment of her subjects in 
Mexico, the latter offered to submit the claims to arbitration 
— an offer which was described by France as ridiculous, and 
rejected. It was pointed out in the French ultimatum that 
claims of this nature were not a proper subject of arbitration 
in relations either of States or of individuals. The French 
Government insisted that the dignity and duty of France did 
not permit her to allow a third person to decide (even if in 
form only, as there 'could be no possible difference of opinion 
on the substance of such matters between civilized States’) the 
question whether the spoliations, violence, and murder to 
which French citizens had been subjected should or should not 
be adequately compensated.^ As Mexico refused to comply 
with this ultimatum, France proceeded to reprisals and, sub- 
sequently, to warlike action. 

The study of the diplomatic correspondence and of the 
negotiations preceding the war between Great Britain and 
the South African Republic shows that the subject-matter 
of the controversy, which gave rise to the war, was in itself 
one capable of solution by the application of rules of inter- 
national law.^ The question of the legality of the treatment 
^ See on this matter pp. 177-82, infra, 

2 See Lapradelle and Politis, i. 546, and, generally, on the whole dispute, 
pp. 544-79. See also ibid., p. 584, on the refusal of the British Government to 
accept the Greek offer of arbitration in the well-known Don Pacifico case. And 
see British and Foreign State Papers^ Ixxxvii (1894—5), pp. 220, 221, 255, 316, on 
the rejected Siamese offers of arbitration in the dispute with France in 1893. 
See Ralston, International Arbitration from Athens to Locarno (1929), pp. 222, 223, 
and 227, for examples of exaggerated demands put forward by claimant States 
refusing arbitration. 

3 The demand for arbitration was one of the conditions of the ultimatum 
which the Republic addressed to Great Britain and whose rejection formally 
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of aliens affected by the immigration law of the South 
African Republic was a legal (Question and was treated as 
such by the Republic, which repeatedly proposed arbitra- 
tion; so was the question of the interpretation of the treaties 
concluded between the two countries in i88i and 1884. But 
these proposals for arbitration were rejected' by Great Britain 
partly on the ground that the relation of suzerainty said to 
have been established by the treaties of 1881 and 1884 was 
incompatible with arbitration, and partly on other grounds ^ 
The history of the events which hjjiaQgJ^ed to the declara- 
tion of war by a number of EuropeaFPowers against Venez- 
uela offers another example of a legal issue bmng'conveffed 
intcTa highly political and therefore non-justiciable contro- 
versy, solely by the refusal of one party to submit a dispute 
to arbitration. The controversy concerned certain claims of 
a number of European States, including Great Britain, 
arising out of alleged injuries suffered by the nationals of 
those States as the result of the action of \^enezuelan ships 
during the civil war. Venezuela offered to submit the rlai'm.; 
for judicial determination, but the offer was rejected by the 
Powers. In a Memorandum communicated on 23 December 
1902 by the Marquess of Lansdowne, it was stated: 

Some of the claims are of a kind which no government could 
agree to refer to arbitration. The claims for injuries to the 
person and property of British subjects owing to the confisca- 
tion of British vessels, the plundering of their contents, and the 
maltreatment of their crews, as well as some claims for the 
ill-usage and false imprisonments of British subjects, are of 
this description. The amount of these claims is compara- 
tively insignificant, but the principle at stake is of the first 

led to war. See ibid., p. 947, and also p. 880. See also pp. 570 fiF. for an exposi- 
tion by the South African Republic of the legal aspects of the controversies with 
^t*pious references to Field^s Code of Intemdtiondl Lew and to the treatises of Idall 
Phillimore, and others. ’ 

It seems that at one stage Great Britain was willing to submit some aspects 
of the controversy to arbitration ‘without introduction of a foreigTSnti 
(British and Foreign State Papers, xci (1898-9), p. 798). 

^ It may he useful to quote a passage from the dispatch of Sir Alfred Milner 
to Mr. Chamberlain referring to the South African proposal for arbitration: 

^ guarded myself against the idea that arbitration was applicable to 
^ differences. I was thinking . . . more especially of the question whether the 
laws and administration of the South African Republic were fair towards its 
foreign residents. It is, of course, absurd to suggest that the question whether 
the South African Republic does or does not treat British subjects resident in 
that country with justice, and the British Government with the consideration 
and respect due to any friendly, not to say “suzerain” Power, is a question 
capable of being referred to arbitration. You cannot arbitrate on broad ques- 
tions of policy any more than on questions of national honour’ (ibid., p. 705). 
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importance, and His Majesty’s Government could not admit 
that there was any doubt as to liability of the Venezuelan 
Gkivernment in respect of them. ' 

The dispute betw^een Colombia and the XJnited States m 
1903 and 1904 arising out of the setting up, by way of revolu- 
tion, of the new State of Panama, and its recognition by the 
XJnited States, offers another instructive example. The 
establishment of. Panama as a State was made possible 
by an act of intervention on the part of the United States, 
who prevented the Colombian Government from quelling 
the rebellion by force of arms. Throughout the controversy 
the United States insisted upon the strict legality of its action. 
In particular it supported its attitude by reference to the 
treaty concluded by it in 1846^ with New Granada, the pre- 
decessor of Colombia. In Article 35 of that treaty New 
Granada guaranteed to the United States the right of way and 
transit across the Isthmus of Panama in regard to any modes 
of communication then existing, or to be constructed in the 
future. It was contended by the United States that the atti- 
tude of the Colombian Government amounted to a frustra- 
tion of the purpose of that provision, and that, therefore, 
another provision of that article, guaranteeing the territorial 
integrity of Colombia, had lost its binding force.^ The 
Colombian Government denied this allegation, and proposed 
that the Colombian claims arising out of the events in Panama 
be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague."* To this request the United States refused to accede, 
on the ground that the claim put forward by Colombia was 
‘of a political nature, such as nations of even the most 
advanced ideas as to international arbitration have not pro- 
posed to deal witli by that process’. ‘Questions’, it was said, 
‘of foreign policy and of the recognition or non-recognition of 
foreign States are of a purely political nature, and do not fall 
within the domain of judicial decision.’ ^ It will be noted that 
the demands of Colombia were based not on the fact of 
recognition of the new Panama Republic by the United 
States, but on its alleged disregard of the obligation of the 

^ British and Foreign State Papers, xcv (1901, 1902), p. 1131. See also ibid., 
pp. 1118, 11243 1129. 

^ Printed in Proceedings (1913), p. 283; Malloy, Treaties, i. 312. 

3 See the note of Hay, Secretary of State, of 5 January 1904, Foreign Relations, 
1903, pp. 294-306. 

^ Colombian Note of 23 December 1903, ibid., pp. 284-94. 

5 Ibid., p, 306. 
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treaty of 1846 relating to the guarantee of the territorial 
integrity of New Granada.^ The binding force of that treaty, 
or the applicability of the relevant provision, were not con- 
tested by the United States. ^ It was its interpretation that 
was disputed. But the ciuestion was described as one per- 
taining to a matter of foreign policy, and therefore not capable 
of solution by way of a judicial decision. This case is an 
example of a solemn assertion that the foreign policy of a 
State, i.e. the way in which its relations with other States are 
shaped, is a matter not capable of legal determination. It is 
an example of an attitude clearly illustrating the real mean- 
ing of the assertion that a dispute is political.^ 

§ 11. The Will of States as Determining the Justiciability 
of Political Disputes. In attempting to establish the border- 
line between legal and political questions — political questions 
meaning disputes involving important issues — international 
lawyers have, it appears, been confronted with two sets of 
apparently contradictory facts. One was that disputes of 
high political importance were submitted to, and settled by, 
a purely judicial process. The other was that disputes obvi- 
ously capable of decision on strictly legal lines were withheld 
from that procedure, on the ground that they were essentially 
political in their nature. One tended to show that inter- 
national disputes, while capable of legal decision, are of a 
political nature; the other that important political disputes 
are amenable to a legal process. This experience was in the 
long run bound to impress upon the mind of the international 
lawyer the fact that, when referred to as connoting important 
conflicts, the term ‘politica? is in no way connected with the 
legal nature of the dispute in the sense of being capable of deci- 
sion on the basis of a rule of law, or of being concerned with 
claims put forward by virtue of a rule of international law.^ 

^ See Colombian Note of ii January 1904, ibid., p. 313. The whole corre- . 
spondence is printed in Moore, Digest, § 344. And see, in support of the view 
that the dispute was capable of a legal answer, Fenwick in ^4.5“., Proceedings 
(1917)5 P-73; and R.G, ii (1904), pp. 590-4- 

^ In the cases here discussed, the disputants were not bound by any existing 
arbitration treaty. In the next chapter there will be discussed instances of 
refusal of arbitration in cases obviously capable of judicial determination, but 
described by the refusing party as highly political, and not coming therefore 
within the purview of an existing arbitration treaty. 

^ See on this point Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 62 ff.; Giraud in LapradeUe and 
Niboyet’s Repertoire de Droit International, i. 675; Salvioli in Rivista di Studi di 
diritto publico e corporativo, i, No. 6. See also Lammasch, Dher isolierte und institu- 
tionelle Schiedsgerichte, vi (1912), p. 103; Nippold, pp. 180 ff. 

M 2 
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The same dispute may be purely legal, and purely political, 
i.e. it may be capable of legal decision so as to admit of a 
judicial settlement, and it may be regarded as ‘important’ 
so as to make arbitration appear dangerous. There have been 
attempts, renewed from time to time, to solve the difficulty 
by improvements in terminology. Thus Professor Verzijl 
suggested that, instead of using the term polmcaf as applied 
to disputes incapable of solution by the application of a rule 
of law, the term ‘non-legal’ should be used for that purpose.' 
But gradually the lesson of facts is being assimilated, namely, 
that it is the refusal of the State to submit the dispute “to 
judicial settlement, and not the intrinsic nature of the 
controversy, which makes it political. Lawyers are beginning 
to abandon the vicious circle presented by the situation in 
which a dispute is deemed to be important and therefore not 
compatible with the judicial process, whereas it is its alleged 
non-justiciability that renders it ‘political’. 

This is the reason why, alongside the orthodox view adopt- 
ing the relative importance of the subject-matter of the 
dispute as decisive for the determination of the scope of 
judicial activity in international relations, there has been a 
persistent undercurrent of opinion expressive of the view that 
there is no fixed limit to the possibilities of judicial settlement; 
that all conflicts in the sphere of international politics can 
be reduced to contests of a legal nature; and that the only 
decisive test of the justiciability of the dispute is the willing- 
ness of the disputants to submit the conflict to the arbitra- 
ment of law. This tendency can be traced to the early leading 
, treatises on the subject of international arbitration — those of 
L Revond Merignhac,^ and Nippold .'* It seems that a growing 
number of jurists are now prepared to accept this view,® 
although the traditional terminology still continues to exer- 

^ See in R.I,, 3rd ser., vi (1925), p. 733. See also Ch. de Visscherj ibid., 
3rd ser., ix (1928), p. 36, where he attaches great hopes to the setting up of ‘a 
more rational classification of international disputes’ as a substitute for inde- 
finite and destructive reservations. ^ p. 496. 

3 pp. 184 et seqq., and in R.G. x (1903), p. 803. 

^ pp. 168-230. See also to the like effect Arnaud, Un traiti arbitrage per- 
manent mire la France et VAngleterre (1903), p. 7; Redslob, Das Problem des Vdlker- 
rechts (1917), pp. 315-30; Reinsch in A.J. v (1911), pp. 604-14. 

3 See Scott in A. S., Proceedings (1924), pp. 79, 80; Borchard, ibid.,pp. 50-7i 
Dupuis in Amuaire, xxxiii (1927), vol. ii, pp, 808, 810; Politis and Brown, ibid., 
p. 669; Ch. de Visscher in R.L, 3rd ser., ix (1928), p. 36; Gallus, ibid., xi 
(1930)5 P* 226. See also Pollock, The League of Nations (2nd ed., 1922), p. 145, 
while referring to Article 13 of the Covenant, and S trisower, Der Krieg und die 
Volkerrechtsordnimg (1919), p. 63, and in Armuairej xxix (1922), pp. 50-6. 
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cise a confusing fascination, revealing itself in attempts to 
maintain a form whose content has become discreditedf The 
determination is still lacking to give full scientific recognition 
to the resounding words uttered by Mr. Justice Baldwin in 
the case o£ Rhods Islutid v. ^dcisscicliusBtts^ and revealinj? clearlv 
the true source of the ‘political’ character of disputfsd S 
science of international law has not altogether discarded the 
questionable function of an a ricilla resnorim . supplying States 
with a convenient terminologycalculat^ to cloak the ncRa- 
^ti onofthe reign of la w with the g:arb of ajaw^bld^ disppsi- 
J-nstC3,d. of Dciiig' compelled to 3,dniit openly that they 
intend to^ remain judges in their own cause, Governments 
are still in the position to avail themselves of the time- 
honoured phrase, endowed by Jurists with the authority of 
a juridical conception, and to proclaim that an actual dispute 
is, or that future disputes may be, ^politicaF and therefore not 
amenable to judicial process. 

^ See below, p. 442, 
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Such a reconcihation of freedom of action with a binding 
ohtAon is impossible of achievement in the domain of 
iuridical logic, but it has been achieved as a matter of 
terminology in the domain of obligatory arbitration. The 
apparent solution of the difficulty was to adopt the duty of 
obligatory judicial settlement in respect of matters of minor 
importance, to reject it in regard to important issues defined 
as poHtical, and, in some cases, to reserve to the State the 
right to decide which issues are, and which are not, impor- 
tant. This object has been achieved either by a general term 
limiting the obligation of judicial settlement to ‘legal’ as 
distinguished from ‘political’, i.e. important, matters, or by 
attaching reservations, referring to a more or less compre- 
hensive class of important disputes. 

The essential object of this aspect of the doctrine of the 
limitation of the judicial function embodying in the form of a 
legal principle the rule ‘de ma ximis non curat praetor ’ — a rule 
expressive of the view that international la\v too weak to 
take cognizance of questions involving important issues is to 
reserve to States freedom of action in disputes of importance. 
This reservation of freedom of action is frequently, as in 
almost all arbitration treaties concluded before the World 
War, am plified by the additional safeguard consisting in 
preserving the right of the State to determine whether the 
controversy is of sufficient importance. The same safeguard 
will be found in one of the most weighty instruments of 
pacific settlement, namely, in the General Treaty for the 
Renunciation of Wa r. In a number of recent arbitration 
conventions, including the Optional Clause, the determina- 
tion of the applicability of the reservations is left to the com- 
petent tribunal. This undoubted progress has tended to 
obscure the significance of the fact that in either case, the 
elimination of disputes of importance most likely to disturb 
the friendly relations between the States in question forms 
an integral part of the instrument. It will now be considered 
whether the elimination of interests of vital importance from 
the domain of compulsory judicial settlement is in accordance 
with the function of law in general, and of international law 
in particular. 

§ 13. The Principle ‘de maximis non curat praetor’ as a 
Legal Proposition. The widely accepted idea of the special 
character of international law has so accustomed the inter- 
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national lawyer to notions which depart from generally 
accepted legal principles that he is not perturbed by the idea 
of the reign of law being relegated to matters of little im- 
portance.^ Thus, for instance^ says Anzilotti: j 

T will I I 

The interests protected by international law are not those 
which are of major weight in the life of states. It is sufficient 
to think of the great political and economic rivalries to which 
no juridical formula applies, in order to realize the truth of this 
statement. International law develops its true function in a 
sphere considerably circumscribed and modest, not in that in 
which there move the great conflicts of interests which induce 
states to stake their very existence in order to make them 
prevail.’ ^ 

The same view has been expressed in a different form by 
Gavaglig ri, who has pointed out that, while according to the 
ffiaturaFIaw-schoof all possible relations between States were 
covered by generally recognized principles of international 
justice, modern positivism insists that there exist limitations 
of the international legal system. ^ There ought to be little 
doubt as to the legal repugnancy of the doctrine in question. 
To restrict law to small matters is to reduce to a minimum 
its proper function, namely, that of preservation of peace 
and of prevention of recourse to force.'^ There is a tendency 
among writers on international law to support obvious 
shortcomings in the legal organization of the international 
community by reference to analogous shortcomings in primi- 
tive societies.^ It would be difficult to find even within 
primitive communities a phenomenon corresponding to that 
of the limitation of law to trivial matters. 

The idea of the limitation of the function of judicial settle- 
ment to matters of little importance, obnoxious as it is as a 
general legal pi'oposition, is also misleading from the point of 
view of the actual content and scope of international law. 
Can it, with any degree of accuracy, be said that international 

^ In the sphere of municipal law there have been, in the United States, 
attempts to refer to ‘ polilicaF questions in regard to the activity of the Su- 
preme Court when passing upon the constitutionality of social and industrial 
.egislation. It has been suggested that questions of this description are too 
important for judicial cognizance, and that ‘the legislative industrial policy of 
a state or nation can hardly even be stated in classical legal terminology’: 
Finkelstein in Harvard Law Review, xxxvii (i 923 “~ 4 )j PP- 33 ^^ 4 > p. And 
see for a refutation of this view Weston, ibid., xxxviii (1824-^5), pp. 296-333. 

^ Corso, i. 3 1 1 . See also on this question Gereti, La tutela giuridica degli interessi 
intemazionali (1929). 

^ Lo stato di necessitd nel diritto internazionale (19^ 7 ) j P* ^^ 9 - 
^ See on this matter below, pp. 171 et seq. ^ See below, pp. 424, 432. 
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law is concerned only with minor issues between States? 
Such an assertion is on the face of it contrary to the actual 
content of international law as at present constituted. Inter- 
national law may not possess clear-cut rules governing certain 
specific situations; it may fail to reconcile conflicting views 
of States on a number of questions; and some of its rules may 
not have gone beyond the stage of a statement of general 
principles. But the major questions of the existence of States, 
and their rights as members of the international legal com- 
munity, do form the subject-matter of clear, although general, 
rules. When, therefore, it is being stated that international 
law still persists in regarding some questions as too great for 
legal regulation,^ the intention is obviously to convey that 
States in their mutual dealings, in particular in their arbitra- 
tion treaties, refuse to accept as actually binding, rules of 
international law so far as they affect vital questions of their 
international policy. It has been suggested that although the 
major aspects of international relations may have belonged 
for a long time to the domain of politics, as distinguished from 
law, they have ceased to be so now^ when the domain of law 
increasingly pervades the domain of international relations. ^ 
Th is suggestion is. believed to unders ta.te th^i^sition. The 
legal regulation of the major aspects oTinternational relations 
is as old as international law, and the fact that major ques- 
tions of international relations have long been regarded as 
pertaining to the domain of politics and not of law, is merely 
the expression of the deficient vitality in practice of these 
fundamental rules of international law. The doctrine 'de 
maximis non curat praetor’ is as abhorrent to the ordinary 
notions of the function of law as it is unwarranted by the 
actual content of substantive international law. 

From the point of view of the question how far the rule 
'de maximis non curat praetor’ satisfies the wants of the inter- 
national community, there should be little doubt as to its 
inadequacy. At the Second Hague Conference, Renault, a - 
jurist of high standing, while describing this limitation oi' the 
function of the law to matters of small importance as a 
malum necessarium in the present state of international society, 
expressed the opinion that judicial settlement in minor 
matters is not without importance, as it is bound to inculcate 
in States the habits of legality, and gradually to accustom 

^ See, for instance, Hershey, in Proceedings , Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes, 1911, p. 107. 2 SeeNippold, pp. 144, 145. 
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them to submit to arbitration disputes of major import.' It 
must be a matter for serious consideration whether any 
possible advantages of such development are not necessarily 
counterbalanced by the disadvantages, psychological and 
political, of a sys tem in which a solemn machinery of peaceful 
settlement is put in motion and maintained in regard to matters 
of little consequence, whereas in major issues defiance of the 
law, expressed either in aggressive force or in the perpetua- 
tion of a wrong by passive force, is allowed to have full play. 

Nothing will illustrate better the paradoxical results of a 
doctrinte which limits the full duty of judicial settlement to 
nrinor matters than the distinction, frequently referred to in 
this connexion, between individual and general arbitration 
treaties. Thus it is widely believed that permanent treaties 
of arbitration are possible only among nations between 
whom there exists a sufficiently high degree of mutual con- 
fidence, and between whom that relation of confidence is 
likely to continue.^ At t he. Second Hague Conferen ce the chief 
German delegate urged that whereas a treaty oF obligatory 
arbitration might be possible between two States where 
the scope of possible controversies is more or less clearly 
defined (because determined by a series of concrete and 
known factors, like their geographical position, their financial 
and economic relations, and the entire history of their rela- 
tions), such concrete factors are absent in a general treaty 
of obligatory arbitration which necessitates vague and elastic 
reservations destructive of the value of the treaty.' The same 
line of reasoning was advanced over twenty years later, with 
a striking ' similarity of expression, in the Briti sh OffiHal 
Memorandum submitted in 1028 to the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security, in which the British Government 
gave as one of the reasons of its reluctance to under- 
take the obligations of compulsory arbitration, the fact that 

^ Actes et Documents ^ ii. 67. 

p ^766 instance, Dupuis in Anmaire, xxxiii (12) (19127), p. 810; Huber, ibid., 

See Speech of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, Actes et Documents, ii. 286. 
it was Westlake (see above, p. 5) who first drew attention to the necessity for 
carefully choosing the partners to an arbitration treaty. He regarded it as 
tundamental to include the reservation of independence and vital interests in 
every treaty of obligatory arbitration. These reservations, he admitted, leave 
^p e scope for abuse and evasion, aggravating the original controversy. 
Accordingly, such treaties should be concluded between States between whom 
toe community of legal outlook and the absence of deeply lying political 

ditterences are such as to render improbable any such abusive interpretation of 
toe reservations. 
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'obligations which it may be willing to accept towards one 
State it may not be willing to accept towards another' d This 
is tantamount to saying that arbitration treaties should be 
concluded between States among whom no serious grounds 
of disagreement are likely to occur, and that they ought not 
to be concluded between States whose reciprocal relations 
are unsettled, and therefore particularly in need of an effec- 
tive machinery of peaceful settlement agreed upon in ad- 
vance. Some writers go even further, and express quite 
openly the opinion that treaties of obligatory arbitration 
containing no reservations of matters of importance ought 
not to be concluded between States among whom relations 
are strained as the result of a permanent tension, so that 
grave disagreements are likely to occur between them.^ 

The very institution of reservations, which has now ac- 
quired a permanent status in treaties of pacific settlement, is 
an expression of the view that important controversies which 
are likely to occur must be excluded from the scope of obliga- 
tory arbitration. For reservations arc, as a rule, ingeniously 
framed generalizations of anticipated possible disputes, in 
regard to which either of the contracting parties is anxious 
to preserve freedom of action by recourse to force if necessary. 
The close connexion between this differentiation among the 
parties to the mutual obligation of judicial settlement, and 
the reservation of the right to have recourse to force, was 
shown at the Second Hague Conference by the chief Ameri- 
can delegate with unusual force and frankness.^ 


V considerations of this nature were not entirely 

centring round the ‘General Act’ recommended 

„L.,. o/Nations,may be seen from the admirable 

arbde by G^us m R.I., 3rd ser., xi {1930), pp. 205-19. 

' 3 °! 131- A reasoning of this nature necessarily 
K-t f pc^sed at the SepandJ iague Confe rence, to the 

rerlnr^-H fna ^ ^ existed no dispute, but that their legal force was 

^ Controversy arose incapable of settlement by 
ODDosb frequently wish to ‘have it both ways’, and, while 

in matters ofimportance, they deprecate the 

the SnL Conference 

settled in an nowadays all these small disputes are being 

desirable that thi’«i chflf A a conciliation , and that ‘it does not appear 
permit everv tn ’ ° should be replaced by a regime which would 

to drae it^rforf* an ^ng^cr a formal engagement calculated 

would rather ap-jrravntf* costly procedure that 

3 Mr Choate saiH' ^ ifference’. ^ {Actes et Documents, ii. 287.) 

elude slScTSeati^with do agree with twenty nations, and con- 
do you mean with ^ number, either separately or jointly, what 

y th regard to the twenty-five other nations whom you will have 
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§ 14. The Protection of Vital Interests of States by Inter- 
national Law and by International Tribunals. One of the 
reasons underlying the hesitation of Governments to recog- 
nize that irnportant issues are a proper subject for judicial 
settlement, is the belief that the activity of international 
tribunals, far hrom constituting a judicial process which 
attributes to every one what is legally his due, is a method of 
adjusting conflicting issues by way of compromise, and that 
accordingly, the vital interests of the State ought not to be 
submitted to that procedure, at least by way of an obligation 
undertaken in advance. This view was clearly expressed by 
many of the earlier writers on international arbitration Hkp 
Rouard de Card,^ Dreyfus,^ and Carnazza Amari.3 It has 
not ceased to exercise its fascination over lawyers and states- 
men of to-day, who, with a dogmatism expressive of the lack 
of appreciation of the true legal position, repeat that arbitra- 
tion is impossible on such matters as questions of domestic 
jurisdiction or immigratiojt or similar fundamental and 
inalienable rights. It is not sufflciently realized that funda- 
mental rights of States arc safe under international judicial 
settlement, for the reason that they are fundamental legal 
rights; that inalienable rights arc safe under international 

judicial settlement, because nothing — except force can 

alienate them; that matters which according to international 

refused to admit into your charmed circle of arbitral accord’ You must 
reserve, must you not, you must mean to reserve, the right to resort to war 
against the twcutydivc non-signatory States when differences with them cannot 
be settled by diplomatic means. 'I'hose arc the two alternatives always, arbitra- 
tion or force. And if you will not agree to arbitration, it must be because you 
reserve the right, if not the intent, to resort to force with them.’ Ibid., p. 74 
(as translated in the Proceedings of The Hague Corferences, ed. by T. B. Scott lioaiY 
ii, - ' - - ^ 

In a Memorandum addressed in July 1 907 to the German Emperor, and relat- 
ing to the question of obligatory arbitration to be dealt with at The Hague 
Conference, the German Chancellor explained that the conclusion of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration was wholly unacceptable, 'as it would deprive us 
of the possibility to bring into play the factor of power, both generally and also 
in regard to obnoxious smaller States’. (Grosse Politik dcr europdischen Kabinette, 
xMiii (2), p. 330.) The same point of view underlies the opinions of Admiral 
Mahan, an able (ipponent of obligatory arbitration before the World War 
[Armaments and AThitration^ p. 4)* See also Andr^, De V arbitrage obligatoire dans les 
rapport internationaux [up:]), p. 196, for a similar explanation of the refusal of 
Governments to limit their freedom of action. 

^ Miudes de droit international (1890), p. 230, 

^ U arbitrage international (1892),' p. 278. 

3 Traitide droit international (translations from the Italian; 1882), ii. 560: 'Les 
diff^rends dans lesquds s’agite mi droit primitif, I’ind^pendanceet I’integrit^ d’une 
nation, par cxcmple, ne sent pas susceptible d’etre la maticre d’un arbitrage , . . 
clont la diScision dernkh’c a la valour d’une transaction.’ 
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l&w £irc wititim exclusive domestic jurisdiction uire S3.fe under 
the aegis of obligatory arbitration, because a tribunal acting 
judicially will necessarily adjudge them to be so. 

Undoubtedly, international law, like other law, does not act 
with automatic rigidity, and there is full scope for a liberal 
and creative administration of the law by international 
tribunals.' But where the claim runs counter to a clearly 
ascertainable right or an uncontroverted principle of inter- 
national law — ^for instance, when a State claims a portion of 
the territory of its neighbour or denies its right to regulate 
the admission of aliens— then the judge has no option but to 
give a decision in accordance with the law as it stands. This, 
however, does not mean that the dispute is a non-justiciable 
one, that is to say, that it cannot be decided by an inter- 
national tribunal pronouncing according to law. The Court 
wiU here be in the position to state clearly that the position of 
one party is wholly untenable in law, and to dismiss the claim. 

insist that questions like im- 


xable’. THTact, they are' a typically 


j Eminent st atesmen and 
^iimgrgji on ar e 

\appropriate subject for judicial settlement. An international 
court will in such cases invariably pronounce that the claim 
must be dismissed. To submit questions of immigration to 
arbitration does not mean to expose it to the risks of bargain- 
ing and compromise by political mediators; it means having 
the right to exclusive regulation of immigration upheld by an 
impartial decision more authoritative than the fiat of the 
State concerned.^ Governments are probably aware of that 
fact, and their unwillingness to submit such questions to 
judicial settlement is not the result of the conviction that 
their rights cannot be upheld by a clear pronouncement of 
' the law, but of their reluctance to entrust the decision on 
matters of vital national importance to outside bodies over 


^ See above, Chapters V and VI. 

^ Apprehension on this ground was expressed, as frequently as unnecessarily, 
during the prolonged discussion centring round the abortive general arbitration 
treaty between this country and the United States in 1 9 1 1 . See, for instance, the 
speeches of Knox and Taft in Proceedings of the American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment ^ International Disputes, ii (1911), pp. 19 and 178, respectively. See also 
\ Politis in Recueil des Cours (1925), i. 43: ‘Les affaires domestiques nc sont pas 
1 justiciables. Elies ne_ peuyent pas, en principe, etre soumises a Farbitrage.* 
\ HowevCT, the real intention, unfortunately concealed behind this vague 
I generalization, is to say that an international tribunal ‘ne s’occupe pas des 
j afitees domestiques au point de vue materiel pour indiquer comment elles 
I doivmt etre reglees. ^ II s’en occupe seulement au point de vue formal pour dire 
I a cui en revient le reglement.’ And see ibid., p. 52. See also, for a criticism of 
I Poitis, Bruns in Z-f a. 0. R.undV,i (1929), pp. 36-9. 
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which they have no, control.(^It is the absence of confidence 
in the judicial character' and impartiality of international 

1 tribunals/ and the traditional assertion of national sove- 
reignty as the ultimate judge in matters of importance, that 
lie at the bottom of the supposed non-justiciability of such 
disputes.) Only so is it possible to explain the otherwise 
incomprehensible fact that powerful States, with large 
territorial possessions, whose title-deeds of their position in 
the world have full and uncontroverted validity in inter- 
national law, and which have, therefore, nothing to fear 
from an international judicial tribunal, refuse to commit 
themselves to compulsory arbitration — whereas small States, 
whose ‘place in the s un’ is limited as the result of historical 
developmentj and whose aspirations must necessarily be 
defeated when weighed in the impersonal scales of law, are, 
as a rule, more willing to undertake the commitments of 
obligatory arbitration. The same applies to most of the 
reservations in the arbitration treaties, for instance, reserva- 
tions of disputes involving interests of third parties or of 
domestic jurisdiction. They are unnecessary, inasmuch as 
they are implied in the judicial character of the activity of 
international tribunals. The irrelevance of the reservation of 
domestic jurisdiction appears clearly from what has been said 
above. As to the interests of third parties, it is generally 
recognized that decisions and awards of international 
tribunals cannot legally affect States which are not parties 
to the dispute.^ 

The history of international controversies shows, it is 
believed, that there is among States a clear appreciation of 
the legal position in regard to disputes affecting certain rights 
generally regarded as fundamental. This may be seen from , 
the position taken up by Ja pan in regard to the r estriction o f 
immjgration of Japanese subie^tT' tntcr the Umted^tates. | 
TlTe^StTfude orjapan prompted not^by a Tefhs^ to 
admit the right of a State to regulate in principle questions 
of immigration, and generally the treatment of aliens, but by 
their objection to discriminating between different nations. 
Thus while not questioning 'the sovereign right of any 
country to regulate immigration to its own territories’, the 
Japanese Government protested against the discriminatory 

^ See below, p. 379, * See below, Chapter X. 

3 See above, p. 47, n. i. As to this reservation see the literature referred to 
in Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 1 10-12, 
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self-defence is a general principle of law, and as such it is neces- 
sarily recognized to its full extent in international law. But 
it is not a right fundamentally different from the correspond- 
ing right possessed by individuals under municipal law. In 
both cases it is an absolute right, inasmuch as no law can 
disregard it; in both cases it is a relative right, inasmuch as 
it is recognized and regulated by law. It is recognized to 
the extent — but no more — that recourse to it is not in itself 
illegal. It is regulated to the extent that it is the business of 
the Courts to determine whether, how far, and for how long, 
there was a necessity to have recourse to it.^ There is not the 
slightest relation between the content of the right to self- 
defence and the claim that it is above the law and not amen- 
able to evaluation by law. Such a claim is self-contradictory, 
inasmuch as. it purports to be based on legal right, and as, 
liTTEF’same time, it dissociates itself from regulation and 
evaluation by the law. Like any other dispute involving 
important issues, so also the question of the right of recourse 
to war in self-defence is in itself capable of judicial decision, 
and it is only the determination of States not to have ques- 
tions of this nature decided by a foreign tribunal which may 
make it non-justiciable. 

It is, therefore, not the right of self-defence which threatens 
to introduce the principal element of disintegration into the 
General Treaty for the Renunciation of War.^ The possible 
element of disintegration lies in the assertion that recourse to 
self-defence is not amenable to judicial determination. If 
this were the correct interpretation of the treaty, then the 
result would be to deprive it of its legal value as a means of 
preventing war, and to reduce its legal effect to a mere 
theoretical change, to be registered by text-books of inter- 
national law, in the conception of war as a legally recognized 

an interesting reminder of the possibilities of the plea of self-defence see Moore, 
pp. 839, 840, 919, 920, on the argument of the United States in the Behring Sea 
^bitration. See also ^e opinions of the American Commissioners in the 
00^’ admissibility of the plea of self-defence, Moore, pp. 3853, 3873, 

3884. Oppenheim, who expresses the view that the reason of the thing ‘makes 
U necessary for every State to judge for itself whether a case of necessity in self- 
defence n^ arisen (i, § 130), discusses at length the lawfulness of some of the 
Mstoncal instances of self-defence. SeeVerdrossinjR^ru^tVd^iCowrs (1929), v. 481— 
90, for a clear exposition of the whole question. i See below, p. 393. 

. such right would, given an unstrained interpreta- 

Uon of the conception of self-defence, be logically included in that provision of 
me preamble to the treaty which provides that ‘any signatory Power which shall 
^exe^ter seek to promote its national interests by resort to war should be denied 
the benefits furnished by this Treaty’. 
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form of international procedure.^ If that were so, the treaty 
would stamp as unlawful such wars only as the belligerents 
might openly declare to be undertaken with the intention 
of aggression. It could not be described as rendering unlaw- 
ful wars which States, fully conscious of the moral and 
political implications and risks of their action, honestly 
declared to be undertaken in repelling a danger, actual or 
threatened, to their vital interests. It would be immaterial 
that, under this interpretation, the exercise of discretion in 
the exercise of the right of self-defence would be subject to 
the general legal requirement of good faith in the performance 
of treaty obligations. Various systems of law contain pro- 
visions which expressly refer to the requirement of good faith. 
It is the elimination of any objective legal authority endowed 
with the competence to ascertain whether the duty of good 
faith has been complied with, which would largely be 
destructive of the legal object of the treaty so interpreted.^ 
Only the befogging generality of p hrases, which envelops 
some of the fundamental aspects of relations between States, 
could then explain why many lawyers have failed to point to 
the element of pure discretion, entirely removed from grounds 
possessing any legal relevance, introduced into the General 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War by such an interpretation 
of the right of self-defence. For such an interpretation would 
create a new and formidable category of non-justiciable 
matters, including the very purpose of the treaty within the 
rule ‘de maximis non curat praetork As in other matters, the 
exclusion of the judicial process would lie not in the nature 
of the issue, but in the determination of the States to make it 
non-justiciable.^ 

See, for an estimate of this aspect of the treaty, Morris in A.S., Proceeding^ 
(1929), pp. 88-9 1 , and the following discussion. Sec also Borchard in A.J. xxiii 
(1929), pp. 1 1 6-20, and in Z'f- i (1929)? PP- 126-31, in an article 

entitled ‘The Kellogg Treaties Sanction War’. See also Cohn in V. xv (1930), 
p. 181. 

^ Even if that were so, cogent reasons might be adduced in support of the 
contention that, notwithstanding its legal imperfections, the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War is, on account of its rejection of the conceiDtion of war as 
a legitimate means of legal procedure, of supreme moral and pohtical value for 
the preservation of peace. Equally convincing arguments could be put forward 
in support of the view that, by lujl ing the consci eiicc^ of die world into a false 
sense of security, and by perpetuating the actuaTehmiriatK the idea of law 
from a most important manifestation of the will of sovereign States, the treaty 
is morally and politically dangerous. However, such considerations are beyond 
the province of a legal investigation. 

3 If the view expressed above is accepted, then the question of the definition 
of ‘aggression’ becomes less important than is usually assumed. Aggression 
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However, there is nothing in the declarations or reserva- 
tions referring to the Pact for Renunciation of War, and con- 
cerning the right of self-defence, which necessitates the 
assumption that the signatories of the treaty intended to 
adopt this second interpretation which, as has been shown, 
would deprive the treaty of most of its legal value. It is 
possible, perhaps probable,^ that the intention was merely 
to reaffirm a principle necessarily valid without any express 
declaration, namely, that implied in the first-mentioned 
interpretation of the non-j‘usticiability of the right of self- 
defence.^ 

would simply mean such recourse to war — or to acts of force deemed to be 
tantamount to war — as a judicial tribunal would, having regard to the circum- 
stances of the case, hold to be unwarranted by self-defence, and therefore unlaw- 
ful. There may still exist a necessity for defining aggression for purposes of 
provisional police action. For such purposes a technical and automatic defini- 
tion might be necessary. Such definition, it is believed, would not be contrary 
to justice or impracticable. 

^ This view is different from that formerly expressed by the writer in Recueil 
des Corns ( 1 930) , iv. 6 1 1 , 6 1 2 . It appears to him, on reconsideration of the question, 
that there is no warrant for the interpretation adopted therein. 

^ The prmcipal difficulty is that there is no machinery provided in the Pact 
for Renunciation of War for a legal regulation of the recourse to self-defence. 
Such a machinery exists in the Covenant of the League of Nations. A power of 
this nature for instance, exercised by the Council or Assembly of the League 
of Nations in determining whether there has been a violation of Article 12 of 
the Covenant olDliging States not to go to war before having recourse to the 
machinery provided in the Covenant. According to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Jurists of 1 923, following upon the dispute between Italy and Greece, 
the Council of the^ League is entitled to determine whether recourse to force not 
intended as war is contrary to the provisions of Articles I2, 13, or 15 of the 
Covenmt. Such determnation would necessarily include a judicial expression 
of opinion on the admissibility, in a given case, of the principle of self-defence. 
In general, the Council and the Assembly of the League provide a possibility 
for evolving not only a moral but also a legal judgement on the observance of 
ffie provisions of the Covenant as to recourse to war. See, for instance, the 
Resolution of the Institute of International Law of 1923 {Awuiaire, xxx [1923], 
p. 384, and Schucking-Wehberg [2nd ed., 1924], p. 464), on the duty of the 
Council^ to foim an opimon on the question whether there has taken place 
s-ggr^ion within the meanmg of Article 10 of the Covenant. See also the 
amendment to Article 16 of the Covenant, according to which ‘it is 
for the Gouncd to give an opunon whether or not a breach of the Covenant has 
taken place’ (Second Assembly, Plenary Meetings ^ p. 806). 



CHAPTER IX 


THE DOCTRINE ‘DE MAXIMIS NON CURAT 
PRAETOR’ AS PART OF LEGAL OBLIGATIONS 

§ 16. The Subjective Element in the Conception off Political 
Disputes. It has been shown in the preceding chapter that 
the conception of political disputes, inasmuch as it excludes 
judicial determination of important issues among States, is 
not in accordance with existing international law, and that it 
is contrary to the accepted notions of the purpose of law in 
general. This principal defect of the conception of political 
disputes has been obscured by the view, which has recently 
been gaining ground, that it is not so much the exclusion of 
the judicial process in respect of important issues that is to 
be deprecated as the freedom of States to determine which 
issues are important. This view, it is believed, under- 
estimates the difficulties of the problem. Whenever in an 
arbitration treaty issues of importance are excluded from 
legal determination — either by the use of the term ‘legal’ as 
distinguished from ‘Apolitical’ (Ap olitical’ meaning a grav e 
issue)^ or by reference to the general reservation of inde- 
pendence, vital interests, or honour — the limitation of the 
competence of the Tribunal to decide upon the applicability 
of these limitations lies not so much in the will of the States 
as in the nature of the restrictions adopted. No juridical test 
has so far been devised by which the degree of the exclusion 
of the judicial process in disputes involving important issues 
could be determined. It may be doubted whether such a 
test is possible at all. A juridical criterion, like any other 
test, can be formed only on the basis of data capable of 
objective ascertainment. But the history of international 
controversies shows that a dispute may be ‘important’ for a 
variety of reasons: it may be so because of the supposed 
magnitude of the material interests involved; it may be 
important because of the amount of feeling and sentiment 
raised by it;^ it may be regarded as comparatively important 

^ See Actes et Documents ^ ii. £299, for the suggestion that disputes concerning 
the fulfilment of financial obligations are particularly likely to affect the national 
honour of the State. There are writers who see the only difference between 
justiciable and political disputes in the fact that in the former the issue is of a 
direct and concrete nature, whereas in the latter the attitude of the disputants 
has rendered the issue emotional and complex. See Shotwell in Foreign Affairs 
(American review), April 1928, pp. 465-7. 
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SO as to justify exclusion from judicial process because of the 
supposed lack of an impartial arbitrator,^ or the weakness 
of the opponent from whom better terms may be exacted in 
a different manner; it may be regarded as important because 
of the possible difficulty in giving effect to an adverse award; 
it may be looked upon as involving vital interests because of 
the special position of the State concerned.^ An altogether 
insignificant dispute may become important because of the 
refusal of the opponent to have it determined by an im- 
partial investigation; a dispute which is of a trifling nature 
among two States between whom there exist friendly relations 
will become of unusual significance in the mutual relations 
of countries between whom there is a state of permanent 
political tension; or it may be important because of the nature 
of the satisfaction demanded. 

There is in fact no dispute, however trifling in origin, 
which cannot in certain circumstances be regarded as affect- 
ing some important interest of the State as expressed in the 
usual restrictive clauses. At the Second Hague Conference 
an attempt was made by the British and American delega- 
tions to set up a list of conventions, the interpretation of which 
could never be regarded as a political matter involving the 
vital interests, the independence, and the honour of a State. 
These conventions were: 

I. Disputes concerning the interpretation and application of 

conventional stipulations relative to the following subjects: 

1. Reciprocal free aid to the indigent sick. 

2. International protection of workmen. 

3. Means of preventing collisions at sea. 

4. Weights and measures. 

5. Measurement of ships. 

^ It is significant that Hyde, ii. 1 14, when referring to the lack of popular 
confidence in the competence of available tribunals, states that a refusal of a State 
to arbitrate does not necessarily signify its intention to ignore the law of nations, 
but is the result, inter alia, ‘of the seriousness of its doubt as to the likelihood 
of obtaining judici^ recognition of the justice of its claim*. 

^ Thus at the First Hague Conference it was pointed out, on behalf of the 
United States, that the question of international canals, such as the Panama 
Canal, may be of secondary importance to many States, while it is a question of 
vi^. interest for the United States, and that it could not therefore be included 
within the Iht of treaties whose interpretation it was proposed to make subject 
to unconditional arbitration treaties. Conversely, territorial questions, which 
European States regard as political par excellence, are not always so regarded by 
Sou& American States. See, for mstance, a Memorandum submitted by Peru 
to me Second Pan-American Conference in 1902, cited by Morgenthau, op. cit. 

p. 64; and see Actes et Documents, ii. 269, and Committee on Arbitration and Security, 
2nd Session, p. 37 
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6. Wages and estates of deceased seamen. 

7. Protection of literary and artistic works. 

II. Pecuniary claims for damages, when the principle of 
indemnity is recognized by the parties.^ 

This enumeration shows how limited is the scope of matters 
in regard to which it was deemed possible to exclude in 
advance the likelihood that important political interests 
will be involved. But even this modest list failed to secure 
unanimity.^ As the German delegate to that Conference said, 
even the interpretation of a technical convention concerning 
the use and exchange of railway cars may become a non- 
justiciable matter, for instance, in time of mobilization. ‘A 
question may be juridical for one country, and political for 
the other. There are purely juridical matters which become 
political as the dispute begins.’^ When in 1899, at the First 
Hague Conference, Russia proposed obligatory arbitration 
in' regard to a similar list of conventions of a technical 
character, including conventions relating to sanitation and 
veterinary surgery and for the prevention of phylloxera, she 

^ See Scott, Reports to The Hague Conferences, i8gg and igoy (1917)? P- 437* 

^ The list was adopted by 3 1 votes against 8, with 5 abstentions. Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Switzerland, and 
Turkey voted against; Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Montenegro, and Siam 
abstained. In addition, the British and American delegations put forward 
another proposal for attaching to the Convention, for future adhesion, a pro- 
tocol enumerating a large number of technical conventions subject to obligatory 
arbitration without reservations. See Scott, ibid., pp. 445, 448. 

A large number of arbitration treaties have been concluded in which the 
comprehensiveness of the general reservations is limited by an enumeration of 
matters not considered to fall within the purview of the reservations. Thus the 
Final Protocol to the treaty between Germany and Switzerland, of 3 December 
1921 {Arbitration and Security, p. 201), which exempts from arbitration matters 
affecting the territorial integrity of the contracting parties, lays dowri that 
ordinary frontier disputes shall not be considered as disputes affecting territorial 
integrity. The treaty between Argentina and Italy of 18 September 1907 
(Martens, 3rd ser.,iv, 84), which excepts matters affecting the constitution from 
the purview of the treaty, provides that, apart from questions of nationality, 
controversies relating to the interpretation of treaties, and to disputes on ques- 
tions of international law, shall not be regarded as affecting the constitution. 
The treaty between France and Denmark, of 9 August 1911 (Martens, 3rd 
ser., v. 682), which contained the usual wide reservations, laid down that these 
reservations cannot be invoked in disputes concerning claims for damages (if 
there is agreement on the question of principle governing the claim), claims for 
contract debts claimed by nationals and taken up by their State, and the inter- 
pretation of treaties of commerce and navigation and of a number of technical 
conventions. See for an enumeration of a considerable number of simiUr 
treaties Glad, Wesen und Grenzeti der internationalen Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit (1928), 
pp. 64-8, and A. Niemeyer in J^.Z- xxxix (1928-9), pp. 415 et seqq. 

^ Baron Marschall von Bieberstein at the Second Hague Goruerence, Actes et 
Documents, ii. 51. See also Lammasch, Die Lehre von der Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit 
(1914), p. 105. 
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did not omit to qualify her proposal by the usual reservation 
clauses of vital interests and national honour. ^ 

There are in existence a number of recent technical con- 
ventions, the clauses of which bring out with equal clearness 
the fact that the character of a convention is not in itself 
a sufficient indication of the nature of disputes likely to arise 
under it. Thus in the conventions, concluded on 9 December 
1923, and relating to the transmission in transit of electric 
power or to the development of hydraulic power, it has been 
found necessary to exempt from the provisions concerning 
the application or interpretation of the conventions any 
State which represents that the transit or the development of 
hydraulic power will be seriously detrimental to its national 
economy or security.^ Similar provisions as to the non- 
applicability of the obligatory judicial process in cases in 
which, in the opinion of the State concerned, its vital interests 
are affected, will be found in the Statute on the Regime 'of 
Navigable Waterways of International Concern.^ (In other 
cases, the question whether the vital interests are involved 
seems, in the last-mentioned convention, to be left for ascer- 
tainment by an international tribunal.^) The Convention for 
the Abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restric- 

^ For the full list see Scott, op. cit., p. 93. See also treaties like those between 
Bel^um and Roumania of i27 April 1905, Martens, JY.R.G., 3rd ser., ii. 236, 
which include the typical reservations of independence, &c., in regard to the 
interpretation of treaties on international private law, customs, treatment of 
ships, navigation, trade-marks, artistic and literary property, and civil and 
criminal procedure. 

^ See P.C.IJ,, Series D, No. 5, pp, 209 and 21 1 (Article 12 of both Conven- 
tions). See also L.J\f.T.S. xxxvi. 76. 

3 Article 10, paragraph 3, L.N.T.S. vii. 57: Tt is understood, however, that 
such works [relating to the maintenance of the waterway] cannot be undertaken 
so long as the State of the territory on which they are to be carried out objects 
on the ground of vital interests.’ See Hostie in R.I,, 3rd ser., ii (1921), p. 562, 
who says that this provision constitutes ‘un retour partiel a la n^faste conception 
suiyant laquelle un Rtat ]3retend se mettre au-dessus de la justice en se reservant 
de juger lui-meme’. Anc. see Rousseau, La competence de la Sociitd des Nations dans 
h Hglement des conjiits internationaux (1927), pp. 193, 194. A similar provision will 
be found in paragraph 3 of Article 43 of the Elbe Navigation Act of 22 February 
1922 (A. J., Supplement, vii (1923), p. 227). 

^ See ^ticle 19 : ‘The measure of a general or particular character which a 
contracting State is obliged to take in case of emergency affecting the safety of 
the State or tlie vital interests of the country may, in exceptional cases, and for 
as short a period as possible, involve a deviation from the principles of the above 
Articles.^ The exceptions laid down in this Article are subject to Article 22 of 
the Convention which provides for the judicial settlement of the disputes as to 
the interpretation or the application of the Convention. The difference between 
Articles 19 and 10 (3) is substantial. But see Smith in Grotizis Society ^ xvi (i93i)j 
p. 99-^ The Convention on the Freedom of Transit of 20 April 1921 contains 
provisions similar to those of Article 19 referred to above {LN.T.S. vii. 29). 
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tions of 8 November 1927 contains an unusual combination 
of restrictions of judicial process. It not only lays down, in 
Article 8, that there shall be excluded from judicial deter- 
mination, inter alia^ prohibitions of a non-economic charac- 
ter (Article 4) and temporary and exceptional prohibitions 
dictated by vital interests (Article 5). It also provides that in 
other controversies the dispute as to the interpretation or 
application of the treaty must be of a legal character, it 
being, in case of dispute, for the Permanent Court or an 
arbitral tribunal to determine whether the dispute is of a 
legal nature or not.^ 

§ 17. Ascertainment of the Political Character of the 
Dispute. The international conventions referred to above 
show how wide is the possible scope of grave issues and how 
necessarily subjective must be any attempt to determine the 
gravity of the issue as an element of the justiciability of the 
dispute. There is in existence a number of arbitration treaties 
in which, in case of a disagreement between the parties, the 
determination whether the question is a political one or not 
is left for the decision of the Tribunal. In the arbitration 
treaties concluded in 1905 between Italy and Peru,^ and in 
1908 between Norway and Portugal, ^ and several other 
States, it was laid down that the Tribunal shall be compe- 
tent to decide the preliminary question whether the dispute 
involves the vital interests, the independence, or the national 
honour of the disputants. Similarly, Article 4 of the treaty 
of arbitration and conciliation between Switzerland and 
Germany of December i92i,'‘' provided that, if one of the 
parties pleads that the question at issue is one which affects 
its independence, the integrity of its territory, or other vital 
interests of the highest importance, and if the plea is not 
recognized by the other party, this point shall be settled by 
means of arbitration, The same provision is made in regard 
to the plea that the dispute, although not falling within these 
exceptions, is ‘mainly political and, for this reason, does not 
allow of a decision based exclusively on legal principles’.^ 

^ For an analysis of these provisions see Lacour-Gayet in RJ. (Paris), ii 
(1928), pp. 216-23. ^ Martens, J\f.R.G.f 2nd ser., xxxiv. 320. 

3 Ibid., 3rd ser. hi. 208. ^ Arbitration and Security, p. 201. 

5 These provisions must be distinguished from those encountered in a con- 
siderable number of recent arbitration treaties (enumerated in Arbitration and 
Security, p, 26) which confer upon the Tribunal the power to determine wjhether 
a dispute is or is not covered by a specific reservation. Such an authorization 
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It might also be said, although this is not the view held by the 
writer, that the same power has been conferred upon the 

Permanent Court of International Justice in Article 36 o f its 

Statu^in so far as the power, granted to last 

pSigr$h of that Article, may possibly extend to determin- 
ing whether a dispute is ‘legaF, i.e. not involving issues of 
importance— this being one of the possible meanings of the 
qualifying term preceding the enumeration of the four cate- 
gories of disputes in that Article. 

Attempts calculated to restore an element essential to any 
legal obligation, namely, its independence of the discretion 
of the party under an obligation, are certainly praiseworthy, 
but it is by no means certain that this object is possible of 
achievement. It may be within the province of a judicial 
tribunal to decide on the applicability of a specific reserva- 
tion, however comprehensive, for instance, the Monroe 
Doctrine or interests of third parties, or of national legisla- 
tion, or of self-defence. But it means stretching judicial 
activity to the breaking-point to entrust it with the deter- 
mination of the question whether a dispute is political in the 
meaning that it involves the independence, or the vital 
interests, or the honour of the State. It is therefore doubtful 
whether any tribunal acting judicially can override the 
assertion of a State that a dispute affects its security or vital 
interests. As we have seen, the interests involved are of a 
nature so subjective as to exclude the possibility of applying 
an objective standard not only in regard to general arbitra- 
tion treaties, but also in regard to each individual dispute.^ 
We are therefore unable to follow the view expressed by 
Professor Huber and other members of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, according to which it is not the insertion of 
comprehensive reservations (such as those used in the Franco- 
British treaty of 1903), which ought to be deprecated, but the 
right of the parties to decide as to their applicability.^ The 
line of progress does not lie in devising an appropriate agency 


may be pven by a provision conferring upon the Tribunal jurisdiction in regard 
to the interpretation or application of the arbitration treaty. The treaties 
referred to in the text confer upon the Tribunal this power in regard to the general 
reservations of political issues. 

^ See, however, Lanmiasch, Vber isolierfe md institutionelle Schiedsgerichte, p. 83. 

See Amuaire, xxxiii (2) (1927), p. 765. According to Professor Huber this 
right of the parties deprives the treaty of its political value. It is suggested in 
this and. in the following sections that such right, which is inherent in the 
reservations of this nature, affects substantially the legal value of the treaty. See 
also the Report of Borel and Politis, ibid., pp. 672, 673, 709-14, 739-43. 
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to decide whether an international court has no jurisdiction 
for the reason that a particular case affects the vital interests, 
independence, or honour of a nation, or because it is a 
political dispute involving grave matters, in contradistinction 
to a legal or juridical dispute. It lies in abandoning concep- 
tions which are incapable of forming part ofa legal obligation. 

§ 18 . Conception of Political Disputes as part of Legal 
Obligations. Whatever may be the value of entrusting to 
judicial tribunals the decision whether a dispute is political 
(i.e. involving important issues), the fact remains that in 
many recent instruments of pacific settlement they have been 
denied this power. Apart from the doubtful case of the 
elimination of judicial decision, in the Pact for the Renuncia- 
tion of War, from the determination of the legitimacy of 
recourse to self-defence, it is sufficient to mention the “^vital 
interests clause’ in the technical conventions quoted above; ^ 
or the General Treaty of Inter- American Arbitration of 
1928;^ or the large group of treaties concluded by the United 
States in and subsequent to 1928.^ The legal value of instru- 
ments of this nature may now properly be considered. These 
international conventions constitute, it is believed, obliga- 
tions without the vinculum juris. An obligation whose scope 
is left to the free appreciation of the obligee, so that his will 
constitutes a legally recognized condition of the existence of 
the duty, does not constitute a legal bond. It is even im- 
possible to say that its effect is to create what is called in 
Roman law 'a natural obligation’, or in English law an 
‘agreement of imperfect obligation’. The position is in this 
respect different from that arising, e.g., under Articles 10 or 
16 of the Covenant whose obligations are not deprived of 
their legal character as the result of the right of the Members 
of the League to determine whether a case for the application 
of these provisions has arisen. There is here no right ab initio^ 
as there is, for instance, in regard to the imperfect obligation 
arising out of the operation of a statute of limitations. There 
is, in the vital aspect of the stipulation, no legal right vested 
in one party to determine the action of the other, because that 
other party has reserved for itself freedom of action. ‘Nulla 

^ See above, pp. 186, 187. 

^ See above, p. 38. And see Whitton and Brewer in A.J. 'xxsr (1931), 
pp, 458-63, who express the view that ‘the individual parties to the treaty are 
the sole judges of such general reservations as bind all, and of such particular 
reservations as involve them individually’. ^ Sec above, p. 37. 
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promissio potest consistere, quae ex voluntate permittentis 
statum capit.’^ The opposition between obligatio and mera 
facultas is a fundamental one, and cannot be removed by 
technical formulas aiming at reconciling the State’s freedom 
of action with an obligation to submit disputes to judicial 
settlement. An international lawyer, who had occasion to 
I devote special study to this question, remarked that the 
I problem how to combine freedom of action with a definite 
l| obligation admitting of no ambiguity had been baffling the 
I student for a long time, and that it may take another fifty 
years before the problem will be solved. ^ It is submitted 
that the estimate is an optimistic one. A reconciliation of 
this kind is in law a matter impossible of achievement. 

The juridical form in which this ultimate right of free action 
expresses itself most frequently has been — in almost all pre- 
war arbitration treaties, and in many post-war treaties 
embodying the elimination of important issues^ — the require- 
ment of a special compromis to be concluded as occasion should 
arise, in addition to the general arbitration treaty.'^ The 
much debated question whether a State bound by a general 
arbitration treaty of this nature is bound to conclude the 
special compromis has been answered, with a consensus 
approaching unanimity, that there is no such duty if one 
party is of the opinion that its vital interests or honour, or 
some matter exclusively within its domestic jurisdiction, are at 
stake. Lammasch, an authority by no means averse to the 

^ ^ Z). 45. I de verb, obi. 108, § i. See also Article 1162 of the Italian Code: 
‘E nulla Pobbligazione contratta sotto una condizione, che la fa dipendere dalla 
mera volonta di colui che si c obbligato.’ 

^ Brown in A.S.^ Proceedings (1924), p. 77. See on attempts to define ‘honour’ 
and ‘vital interests’ Arwmaire^ xx (1904), p. 181. 

3 This question does not, naturally, arise when the arbitration treaty contains 
no reservations whatsoever, although, if the treaty does not confer jurisdiction 
upon a permanent tribunal with a fixed procedure and organization, the fram- 
ing of the compromis is of considerable importance and may be decisive for the 
outcome of the issue. The whole matter of the conclusion of the compromis is 
treated by Lammasch, Vber isolierte und institutionelle Schiedsgerichte, pp. 92-110. 
See ^o Wehberg, Kommentar, pp. 90 ff., and Nippold, pp. 180 ff. For a recent 
admirable study see Wilson in A.J. xxv (1931), pp. 469-89. As to the particular 
necessity of a special agreement in the case of the United States, in the form of 
a treaty as distinguished from an executive agreement, see Fleming, The Treaty 
Veto of the American Senate ( 1 930) , pp . 1 04 et seqq. See also Moore, International Law 
and Some Current Illusions (1924) pp. 87, 90, and Renault, at the Second Hague 
Conference, Actes et Documents^ ii. 69, and the literature concerning the unrati- 
fied treaties of 191 1, p. 37, supra. 

The recent treaties concluded by the United States combine freedom of 

^appreciation of the applicability of reservations with the necessity of a special 
compromis. 
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cause of obligatory arbitration, says The vital interests and 
the honour of a State arc matters so individual, and so 
dependent on subjective valuation, that it is hardly possible 
to entrust a foreign agency with the decision whether they 
are involved in a dispute or not.’ ' He had no doubt that, 
failing an express provision to the contrary, an international 
tribunal is not competent to decide on the matter.^ He could 
perhaps have added that even if it were competent, it might 
have found it difficult to fulfil that function when acting in 
a judicial capacity.-’ 

§ 19. The Element of Good Faith. The legal inadequacy 
of instruments of pacific settlement embodying the concep- 
tion of political disputes as determined by the importance 
of their subject-matter, is so obvious that an explanation may 

^ Ibid.jp. 102. 

^ Apart from the few treaties referred to above, p. 185, lire pre-war arbitra- 
tion treaties contained no provisions in this matter, as it was generally under- 
stood that the decision on the question of the applicability of the reservation lies 
within the discretion of the State concerned. Article 53 of Convention No i 
of ^907 fot' the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes provided, inter 
alki that the Permanent Court of Arbitration shall be competent to settle the 
compromis following upon a unilateral request. But the same Article laid 
down that recourse cannot ‘be had to the Court if the other party declares 
that in its opinion the dispute does not belong to the category of disputes 
which can be submitted to obligatory arbitration’. It also conferred, un- 
conditionally, that right upon the Tribunal in case of a dispute arising from 
contract debts claimed to be due to private persons, and for the settlement of 
which the offer has been accepted. For a discussion of this Article see Actes et 
Documents, ii. 638 fF., 675 If., 747 AT., 750 ff., and Lammasch, op. cit. Most of the 
signatures of the Convention were accompanied by reservations as to Article 53. 
This also was the case in regard to the treaties concluded after the World War 
and based on the Franco-British treaty of 1903. For an enumeration of the 
treaties see Arbitration and Security, p. 34. Other post-war treaties provide for a 
special procedure in the event of the parties being unable to agree upon the 
compromis. Some entrust with that task the Conciliation Commission, others 
an arbitral tribunal. See ibid., pp. 35, 36. It is difficult to draw a rigid line 
behran the question of applicability of reservation^. e. The duty of agreeing to 
conclude^r(^rom?V, and the details oith^prj^romis. Article 53 of The Hague 
Convention pro¥iBTyrHm™f6T)dt^^^ on the \®)le question Wilson, op. cit. 
The question of applicability of reservations falls, as a rule, under the general 
heading of disputes arising out of the interpretation or application of the 
arbitration convention. See Arbitration and Security, p. 26. See also Jessup in 
Proceedings (1929), pp. 128, 129. 

^ See on this point Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 90, n. 10, with copious references; 
Wehberg in A.J. vii (1913), p. 310, and ixiKommentar, pp. 98 flF.; Ch. de Visscher 
in R.L, 3rd ser., ix (1928), p. 40. 

Article 41 of the General Act of 1928 provides that disputes relating to the 
interpretation or application of its provisions, including diose concerning the 
classification of disputes and the scope of reservations, shall be submitted to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. However, it will be noted that, 
apart from matters of domestic jurisdiction, Article 39 of the Act indirectly 
excludes the comprehensive reservations of a general character. 
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be necessary of the persistence of this type of international 
engagement. The confusing artificiality of language is here 
typical of the intercourse of Governments in matters in 
which the insistence on the rights of sovereignty makes con- 
cessions to public opinion, and to the necessities of orderly 
international relations, by the use of general terms of an all- 
embracing elasticity.^ Writers anxious to further the cause of 
international arbitration have been in the habit of minimiz- 
ing the possible effect of thefack of legal obligation in treaties 
of this description, and of magnifying the possibilities, said 
to be inherent in the formal residuum, that is, in .matters of 
small importance. They insist that' however insignificant the 
actual legal obligation may be, there is no doubt that States 
intended to enter into some legal obligation of a binding 
character which, like any other treaty, has to be executed in 
good faith; that no State which attaches importance to its 
prestige and reputation, not only as a law-abiding State, but 
as a powerful State, will be apt to plead that its independence 
or honour is affected by some trifling occurrence or claim; 
that, granted that the obligation extends to matters of small 
importance only, their submission to arbitration will foster 
respect for the law in general, and will pave the way for the 
submission of more important disputes; and that the submis- 
sion to judicial settlement of fiivial issues will at least prevent 
such issues from becoming magmfied and from embittering 
international relations as the result of the refusal to submit 
them for impartial adjudication.^ 

In so far as these and similar views point to the possible 
political and moral value of such obligations, they may be a 
matter of discussion. In particular, it may be asked whether 
the policy of confining the judicial function in international 
relations to small issues, and of extolling the value of the 
advantage thus achieved, may notTiave the effect of per- 
petuating the idea of the reign of law being confined to 
trivial matters. But these are matters which are outside the 
scope of legal analysis. The question is, what is the legal 

^ When necessa^j Governments do not hestitate to stress the actual legal 
position. See, for instance, Argument of Mr. Arthur Cohen in the Venezuelan 
Preferential Claims case, p. 1258 (as quoted above on p. 82), when replying to 
the reproach that the declaration of war was contrary to the new obligations of 
The Hague Convention: ‘His Majesty’s Government . . . insists most strongly 
that neither the peace conference nor The Hague Convention impliedly altered 
any rule of international law that existed previously.’ 

^ See the remarks of Renault at the Second Hague Conference, Actes et 
Documents, ii. 67; Lammasch, Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit, p. 69. 
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value of such obligations. It may be true, as Sir Edward Fry 
said at the Second Hague Conference, that vincula juris are 
not the only bonds which bind States, and that treaties of this 
nature are at least an expression of the conscience of the 
civilized world; ^ but this very submission, noble as it is, 
negatives the valne of such treaties as legal obligations. The 
account, which follows, of some of the relevant cases seems 
to confirm the view of the somewhat cynical opponent of 
obligatory arbitration that the vital stipulation of these 
treaties says hhou shalt’, qualified by hf it pleaseth thee’.^ In 
treaties of this description a State may exercise its discretion 
without acting illegally. Whether it will lower its prestige by 
pleading vital interests at the slightest provocation is its own 
concern, as is the question whether its honour is involved. 

’ But there is no question of a breach of a legal obligation. 
There is no such obligation ah initio. There may or may not 
be justification for the unreality of language attempting to 
elevate the generalizations and technicalities of mere evasion 
to the dignity of a legal obligation, ^ but the lawyer can be no 
party to any such attempt.^ 

* Actes et Documents , ii. 1298. ^ ^ / 

2 Baron Marschall von Bieberslein, ibid., pp. 49 ff., 285 ff. 

3 The ^g^e cond Hague GQnferencc.„4t which the very modest attempts^ at 
introducing obligatory arbitration met 'with no success, adopted the following 
resolution, whose meaninglessness justifies, in this connexion, quotation in full: 

‘The Commission is unanimous: 

‘i. In admitting the principle of obligatory arbitration. 

‘2. In declaring that certain disputes, in particular those relating to the 
interpretation and application of the provisions of international agreements, 
may be submitted to obligatory arbitration without any restriction. 

‘Finally, it is unanimous in proclaiming that, although it has not yet been 
found feasible to conclude a Convention in this sense, nevertheless, the diver- 
gotices of opinion which have come to light have not exceeded the bounds of 
judicial controversy, and that, by working together here during the past 
four months, the collected States of the world not only have learned to imder- 
stand one another and to draw closer together, but have succeeded, in the 
course of this long collaboration, in evolving a very loft/ conception of the 
common welfare of humanity.’ 

Scott, Reports i p. 454. Baron Marschall von Bieberstein’s comment on this 
resolution was short but pungent. He said, in his report to the German Govern- 
ment: ‘It is difficult to say less in more words.’ Die grosse Politik der ewropdischm 
KahinettCi vol. xxiii, part ii, p, 346. 

Baron Guillaume, Chairman of the first Committee, ended his Report on^the 
abortive discussions in the Committee in the following confident manner: ‘All 
the positions won were maintained, the rights of all were safeguarded, a spirit of 
concord and wise conciliationpermitted the Commission to appear before the Con- 
ference united and conscious of the usefulness of its efforte.’ Scott, Reports, p. 454. 

^ It may be a matter of interest for the student of social psychology to inquire 
how far the principle ‘virtutem credant habere et habebunt’ applies to the 
problem under discussion. But such considerations are beyond the province of 
the lawyer, whose sole duty is to discover how far a provision embodies a legal 

3964 O 
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In particular he must refuse to attach exaggerated impor- 
tance to the argument that the legal obligation still subsists 
in matters of obviously minor importance which no amount of 
discretion can, without a breach of faith, interpret as falling 
under the designation of important disputes. Whenever a 
State attaches so much importance to the^ refusal to submit 
a dispute to judicial settlement as to expose itself to the charge 
of breaking its obligations, the dispute is apparently of such 
importance, at least from the subjective point of view of the 
State concerned, as to bring the refusal with perfect justifica- 
tion within the conception of non-justiciability. In matters 
whose insignificance is so obvious as to preclude them from 
being brought within the right of freedom of action, a State 
will be under no necessity of refusing to comply with an 
inconvenient treaty obhgation. For such cases will, as a rule, 
be disposed of through the machinery of negotiation. The fact 
that diplomatic negotiations have proved abortive and that 
a demand has been put forward to have recourse to the costly 
and cumbrous machinery of arbitration will have the effect 
of rendering a dispute sufficiently important to remove it 
from the purview of the obligation, 

§ 20. Historical Instances. German State Succession 
Claims against Great Britain. A survey of some historical 
instances of refusal of arbitration in situations apparently 
covered by general arbitration treaties will, it is submitted, 
show that the view developed above as to the weakness of the 
legal bond, if any, of treaties of pacific settlement embodying 
the principle of non-justiciability of important disputes, is 
largely substantiated by the practice of States. • 

After the annexation of South Africa by Great Britain, 
Germany put forward certain claims on behalf of some 
German subjects for deliveries said to have been made to the 
South African Government. The German Government 
contended that Great Britain was bound to compensate the 
claimants by virtue of the rules of international law governing 
State succession. Great Britain denied that international law 

obligation, and how far it is merely a pretence at a legal obligation. However, 
even lawyers of authority do not easily resign themselves to a simple acceptance 
of the results of a juridical analysis. Compare, for instance, Lammasch’s praise 

Second Hague Conference in Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit, p. 69, 
with his more confidential expressions of opinion on the ‘iimer falsehood’ of the 
fin^ resolution of that Conference: see Marga Lammasch and Hans Sperl,^ 
Heinrich Lammasch, p. 58. 
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imposed upon her any such obligation. It would seem that a 
claim of this nature docs not involve either vital interests or 
honour, and is therefore a proper subject for arbitral adjudica- 
tion, particularly when the two States in question are bound 
by a general arbitration convention. Yet, when in 1907 and 
in the following years Germany repeatedly proposed to 
Great Britain that the matter should be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, Great Britain refused to 
accede to that request. Both States were at that time bound 
by a general arbitration treaty concluded on 12 July 1904, 
incorporating the reservations of vital interests, the indepen- 
dence, and the honour of the contracting parties. The British 
Note refusing the German request was sent on 16 September 
1907, at the time when the Second Hague Conference was 
sitting. In the instructions, which in June ^ and September^ 
1907 the German Government sent to its delegation at The 
Hague, reference was made to the British refusal and to the 
German Government’s feeling of 'most painful surprise’ 
evoked by it, and the delegation was instructed to draw the 
attention of the British delegates to the incompatibility of 
the British attitude at the Conference (favouring obligatory 
arbitration) with that country’s unwillingness to abide by 
the provisions of a treaty already in existence. In February 
19 1 1 the German Government proposed that at least the 
preliminary question, namely, whether the dispute created 
by the German claims was one of a legal nature in accordance 
with Article i of the arbitration treaty, should be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration.^ No definite answer 
to that request had been given at the time of the outbreak of 

* Draft of 14 June 1907, Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1314, 
vol. xxiii, part i, p. 260. The claims were those on behalf of a certain G. F. 
Simkel, a German subject, but they were representative of a larger number of 
claims of this description. See also on this case Simons, The Evolution of Inter^ 
national Public Law in Europe since Grotius (i93 i)>p*i35 * 

^ Draft of 27 September 1907, ibid., vol. xxv, part ii, p. 342. This case is 
also referred to in Schiicking, The International Union of The Hague Corferences 
(English translation, 1918), p. 125. 

^ Ibid., p. 343. The above instance of refusal of arbitration is taken from the 
German official documents quoted above. The writer has been unable to 
verify" this account by reference to an official British source. In the case of the 
Bundesrath (see Oppenheim, ii, § 402) (Germany also proposed, in 1900, arbitra- 
tion on all disputed points. It was reported by Count Billow in his speech in 
the Reichstag on 19 January 1900, that the British Government expressed the 
hope that there will be no necessity for arbitration, but have declared their 
concurrence in the institution of a tribunal, if necessary, to arbitrate upon the 
claims for compensation. See British and Foreign State Papers, xciv (1900, 1901), 
p. 1007. 
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war in 1914- This was the reason why, when in 1909 the 
arbitration treaty concluded in 1904 had lapsed and a new 
treaty had to be negotiated, the German ambassador was 
directed not to assume the initiative in the matter.^ 

§ 21 . The Panama Canal Tolls Controversy. In 1912 the 
American Congress passed a Bill fixing the tolls to be paid for 
passing through the Panama Canal, and added to it a clause 
which exempted American vessels engaged in coasting trade 
from paying tolls, thus giving them a privileged position as 
compared with the vessels of other nations. Great Britain 
protested against this measure as being in violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 18 November 1901. That treaty 
had laid down that the canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be ‘no discrimination 
against any such nation, or its citizens, or subjects, in respect 
of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise’. The 
United States denied that they were guilty of such violation, 
on the ground, inter alia, that the expression ‘all nations’ did 
not include the United States. As the United States and 
Great Britain were bound by an arbitration treaty, con- 
cluded in 1908, analogous to that between Great Britain and 
France in 1903,^ Great Britain proposed that, should the 
United States be disinclined to withdraw the measure, the 
question should be submitted to arbitration. ^ This course the 
United States seemed, on somewhat technical grounds, to be 
unwilling to accept. It was contended that the mere passing 
of the Act did not in itself constitute an injury, and that, 
although the United States now possessed the power to act in a 
manner said to be contrary to the interests of British shipping, 
it was the improper exercise of a power, and not merely its 
possession, which alone gave rise to an international cause of 
action.^ 

^ Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kahinette, xxiii (2), p. 344. 

^ See above, p. 30. 

3 See Dispatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington respecting the 
Panama Canal Act, 1 4 November 1912, Gd. 645 1 , Pari. Papers, 1 9 1 2-1 3, cxii. 646. 

See Dispatch from Secretary of State at Washington to the United States 
Charge d’ Affaires, 20 January 1913, Gd. 6585, Pari. Papers, 1912-13, cxii. 663. 
And A.S., Proceedings (1913), pp. 2I2'“22, on the question whether ‘it is neces- 
sary in international law that injury actually be suffered before a justiciable 
action arises’. See also a letter by Westlake, ibid. A similar question was con- 
sidered and answered by the Permanent Court of International Justice in 
Maorommatis Palestim Concessions case, P.CJ.J., Series A, No. 5, pp. 39, 40. 
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It was suggested that a further examination of the relevant 
facts should be undertaken by both Governments, and that, 
should there still be a difference of opinion between them, 
the controversy should be submitted to a commission of 
inquiry for examination and report on the lines of the un- 
ratified arbitration treaty of 3 August 1911, between the 
United States and Great Britain. The Act was subsequently 
repealed by both Houses of Congress,^ but the general feeling 
at the time was that, if it had not been repealed, there could 
not have been obtained the consent of two-thirds of the 
American Senate required for the submission of the question 
to arbitration.^ The controversy gave ample opportunity for 
a discussion of the question of the applicability of the arbitra- 
tion treaty of 1908, and there was general agreement among 
publicists that the question fell within the obligations of the 
treaty. 3 This, however, was not the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

§ 22. The Tunis and Morocco Nationality Decrees Case. 
The British-French controversy in the years 1922 and 1923 
concerning the French nationality decrees in Tunis and 
Morocco may be referred to as a third example. On 8 Novem- 
ber 1921 the French Government published in Tunis and 
Morocco (French Zone), under the sovereignty of the Bey 
of Tunis and the Sultan of Morocco respectively, certain 
Nationality Decrees, the effect of which was to confer French 
nationality on persons, including British subjects, born in 
those countries of persons also born there. In pursuance of 
these decrees the British subjects were made liable to French 
military service. Great Britain protested against this measure 
as being in violation of treaty rights entitling her to claim 
for her subjects in Tunis the same rights as were accorded to 
the subjects of all other Powers, and also on the ground that 
France was not entitled to impose French nationality and its 
obligations on British subjects on account of their birth in a 
country which, although under French protection, did not 
form part of French territory. As the French Government 
did not agree with these contentions, Great Britain proposed 


^ See AJ. vili (1914), p. 592. ^ Ibid., p. 597. 

3 See, for instance, Hersheyin A.S.^ Proceedings (1913)5 pp- 232-8; Latane in 
A.J. vii (1913), pp. 17-26; Oppenheim, The Panama Canal Conflict between Great 
Britain and the United States of America (1913), pp- 44 - 57 * See also Note addressed 
by His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington to the United States Secretary of 
State, 28 February 1913, Gd. 6645, Pari. Papers^ 1912-13, cxii. 672. 
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that the dispute, being of a legal nature, should be submitted 
to arbitration under the Franco-British Arbitration Agree- 
ment of 1903 and under Article 13 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.' The French Government, however, 
refused to admit that the dispute was one of a legal nature. 
It pointed out that the treaty of 1903 excepted from the 
purview of arbitration matters involving the vital interests, 
the independence, and the honour of the contracting parties 
and affecting the interests of a third Power; that the dispute 
affected the interests of Tunis; that questions of nationality 
were to o inti mately connected with th e cmstit ution of the 
State'to permit oTtheif designaEoiran%al questions; and 
tnatthe FrenchTJovernment was not theretore in a position 
to submit to arbitration questions ‘qui touchent intimement 
a I’exercice du droit souverain de legiferer’.^ In a subsequent 
memorandum the British Government reiterated its opinion 
that the question was entirely juridical, and expressed the 
view that ^a refusal to submit to arbitration such a question, 
if persisted in by the French Government, would seem to 
reduce to mere empty words the arbitration conventions on 
which hope had been placed as the best means of ensuring 
the pacific settlement of international disputes’. ^ However, 
the risk of laying itself open to the reproach of reducing to 
'mere empty words’ a solemn obligation did not induce the 
French Government to recede from its original attitude. 
This last case is of particular interest, as the subsequent 
course of the controversy made it possible to ascertain by 
way of a judicial pronouncement the accuracy of a substantial 
part of the French contention that the dispute was not a legal 
one. Great Britain brought the dispute before the Council 
of the League of Nations under Article 15 of the Covenant, 
and, as France contended that the Council was precluded, 
in virtue of Article 15, paragraph 8, from dealing with the 
dispute, the Permanent Court of International Justice was 
asked to give an Advisory Opinion whether the dispute was. 


^ See the Notes of Lord Hardinge to M. Poincard of 6 and 28 February 1922, 
printed in P.C.I.J., Series G, No. 2, additional volume, pp. 173, 178. 

2 Note of M. Poincare to Lord Hardinge, of 22 March 1922, ibid., p. 184. 
r-| And see the oral argument of Professor de Lapradelle before the Permanent 


I Court of International Justice onTi January 1923, beries U, JNo. 2, p. 55: 'i3ut 
1 although the question which is in dispute between us at this moment has a 
1 comiderable number of juridical aspects, it is none the less fundamentally and 
I in its nature a political question of the first importance.* 

\ 3 Memorandum communicated to the French Government on 14 July 1922, 

ibid., p. 192. 
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on the principles of international law, solely a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction.^ The answer of the Court was in the 
negative. Formally, the question whether the dispute was 
one solely of domestic jurisdiction was different from that 
whether as a non-legal dispute it came within the reservations 
of the arbitration treaty of 1903. In substance, however, the 
two questions were identical and the Opinion of the Court 
may legitimately be regarded as a test, both of the value of 
the arbitration treaties embodying the doctrine of non- 
justiciability of political disputes, and of the spirit in which 
the contracting parties give effect to these treaties. In each of 
the three instances here mentioned the dispute was obviously 
capable of judicial determination; in none of them was 
involved any really important State interest justifying, as a 
matter of good faith, the refusal to concede to the other 
disputant the benefit of judicial settlement; in each case the 
party offending against the spirit of the treaty was a Great 
Power professing to lead the van in the cause of international 
arbitration. 2 

§ 23. Political Character of Legal Disputes under the 
Optional Clause. The Belgian-Chinese Controversy in 
1926. The controversy between Belgium and China con- 


See Series B, No. 4. For some of the literature on the subject see 

Oppenheim, ii. 61, n, 2. 

2 It is not proposed to discuss here other cases of refusal of arbitration claimed 
under an arbitration treaty. Mention should, however, be made of the dispute 
between the Union of Sweden and Norway and Spain in jESS^and of that 
between Italy and Switzerland in 1893. The first dispute arose out of the 
Spanish law of 1883 regulating the levying of the tax on alcohol products.^ It 
was maintained by Sweden and Norway that the law amormted to conferring 
a bounty on Spanish alcohol products, which privilege was said to be excluded 
by the commercial treaty in force between the two countries and providing for 
arbitration in regard to the interpretation of its provisions. Spain contended that 
the law in question was not governed by the provisions of the treaty as being 
*une question du regime interieur’. This preliminary question was submitted to 
an arbitrator who upheld the Spanish contention. See Lammasch, Isolierte md 
institutiorwUe Schiedsgerichte, pp. 99, 100; i (1894), p. 286. The dispute 
between Italy and Switzerland was of a similar nature. The controversy ^ose 
out of an Italian decree of 1893 prescribing that custom dues should be paid in 
gold. Switzerland maintained that the decree was contrary to the commercial 
treaty of 1892 and invoked the arbitration claxise of the treaty. Italy refused 
to accede to the request, on the ground that the decree was one relating to the 
internal monetary policy of Italy. For a discussion of this case and further 
literature see Lammasch, ibid., pp. 100-2; Langlade, De la clause compromissoire, 
pp. 202 ff.; Stoykovitch, De Vautorite de la sentence arbitrale en droit international 
public (1924), p. 52; R.G, i (1894), PP* 81 ff*j 279 ff* ^ to the dispute and war, 
notwithstanding a previous arbitration treaty, between Guatemala and Salva- 
dor in 1894, see FauchiUe, § 969. 
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cerning the interpretation of the treaty of 2 November 
1865, unilaterally denounced by China in April 1926, shows 
that the existing wording of the Optional Clause of Article 36 
of the Statute may give rise to the contention that the term 
‘legaF preceding the classification of the four categories of 
disputes enumerated therein is meant to exclude 'political’ 
disputes, i.e, disputes of importance. Both parties to this dis- 
pute were bound by the Optional Clause. But the Chinese 
Government refused to agree to the proposal of Belgium to 
submit to the Permanent Court of International Justice the 
question of the interpretation 
1865 relatin g to the ren ewal 

tliatthe dispute, which was said to be one on the application 
of the principle of equality of treatment in relations between 
Belgium and China, was political in character and that 'no 
nation can consent to the basic principle of equality between 
States being made the subject of a judicial inquiry’.^ It was 
prepared to agree to the submission of the dispute to the 
Court only if the Belgian Government agreed to its being 
settled ex aequo et bono.^ Belgium subsequently brought the 
matter before the Court by way of unilateral citation, and 
the Court issued a number of formal orders, including one 
indicating measures of interim protection. ^ Subsequently 
Belgium withdrew the case,^ and the question of the com- 
petence of the Court under the terms of the Optional Clause 
never came up for argument and decision, lit is, however, 
instructive that, in the only case in whicn the Optional 
Clause was invoked, there was revealed the cjoven hoof of t he 
doctrine of the elimination of important 
obligatory jurisdiction of international tribunals. ^ | 

^ Memorandum of the Chinese Government of 16 November 1926. Series 
G, No. 16 (i), p. 78. 2 Sgg beloWj p. 326. 

3 See Series A, Nos. 8, 14, 16. ^ Series A, No. 18. 

^ That this readiness to use to the full the measure of discretion left open by 
the treaty is not confined to Great Powers may be seen also from the British- 
Spanish Moroccan Claims controversy. It appears from the award rendered in 
August 1924 by Huber, arbitrator, in the case of British claims against Spain 
in connexion with damage alleged to have been suffered by British subjects 
and protected persons in the Spanish Zone in Morocco between 1913 and 1921, 
that Great Britain had considerable difiSculty in inducing Spain to submit the 
matter to arbitration. (See p. 42 of the Rapports of the arbitrator, printed at The 
^925-) There existed between the two countries an arbitration treaty 
originally concluded on 27 February 1904, and framed after the pattern of the 
treaty between Great Britain and France of 1903. (See above, p. 80.) But 
Spain seems to have invoked the reservations of the treaty, and eventually it 
proved possible to obtain her consent to the submission of the dispute to im- 
partial adjudication only by dint of an agreement providing, in regard to the 
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This does not, of course, mean that, had the case not been 
withdrawn, the Court would have recognized the validity of 
the objection. We believe that it would have held that the 
term ‘legaF preceding the enumeration of the four categories 
of disputes referred to in the Optional Clause is merely 
descriptive of these disputes and does not contain any 
additional or restrictive qualification; that, in any case, it 
could not be interpreted as excluding judicial determination 
of important interests of States; that such a limitation of the 
jurisdiction of international tribunals would be contrary to 
general notions of law and to the purpose and actual content 
of existing international law; that a restriction of this nature, 
when inserted in a treaty of obligatory judicial settlement, 
would tend to deprive the treaty of the element of legal 
obligation and cannot therefore be assumed to have been 
intended by the parties; and that, therefore, the doctrine 
of the non-justiciability of political, i.e. important, issues 
cannot be recognized. This hypothetical reasoning of the 
Court constitutes, it will be noted, a summary of the con- 
clusions reached in the last three chapters of this book. 

most important aspect of tlie dispute, not for arbitration proper, but for an 
examination and report, and restricting the report in advance to claims which 
the arbitrator may find ‘arbitrable’. (See below, p. 201.) In the initial stages 
of the dispute between Switzerland and France concerning the Free Zones (see 
below, p. 315), France refused to submit the matter to arbitration. On 26 
March 1921 the French Ambassador addressed a Note to Switzerland, stating 
that ‘le Gouvernement fran^ais, bien entendu, ne saurait envisager la possibilite 
de soumettre a un arbitrage . . . une question touchant ainsi directement la 
souverainete de la France’: P.C.I.J., Series G, No. 17, iii. 1650. See also ibid., 
iv. 2233. 
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THE IMPARTIALITY OF INTERNATIONAL 

TRIBUNALS 

§ 24. The Impartiality of International Tribunals and the 
Problem of Obligatory Judicial Settlement. Of the various 
historical reasons which, in the international society, have led 
to the perpetuation of the legal position expressed in the maxim 
‘ onmis ciyitas judex in re^sa al, one of the most important 
is tEednckoFconSHenc^^ the impartiality of international 
tribunals. Comprehensive commitments, like the obligations 
of the so-called Optional Clause of Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court, and, to some extent, of the General 
Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, have 
become part of positive law. But these very documents, as 
the result of their elastic reservations and of the adoption of 
the distinction between so-called legal and political disputes, 
qualify substantially the duty of judicial settlement by elimi- 
nating from it disputes of importance in regard to which 
Governments deem it safer to preserve freedom of action. The 
exclusion of grave issues from the purview of the international 
judicial function has for a long time been countenanced 
by the practice of States and by opinions of lawyers. As has 
been shown in the preceding chapters, the real difficulty lies 
not in the inability of international law to protect important 
interests of States, but in the apprehension that it would be 
dangerous to expose such interests to the risks of a decision 
by judges whose impartiality is regarded as problematical. 

It is only in terms of that apprehension that it is possible 
j^^derstand the persistent emphasis on the inherent 
limitations of the judicial function in matters of independence 
of States, of questions of domestic jurisdiction, of recourse to 
force in self-defence, of immigration'— all of which are 
interests which are recognized and protected by international 
law. The same applies to the other aspects of the supposed 
limitations of the judicial function. If States refuse to treat 
disputes as justiciable on account of alleged lack of legal 
rules, it is because they disfyust the impartiality of inter- 
national judges in the unavoidable exercise of their creative 
function of filling the gaps in an undeveloped legal system.^ 

' See above, pp. 173 et seq. 2 See above, pp. 105-35. 
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This is also true with regard to the third principal issue of 
the asserted limitation of the international judicial function, 
namely, the difficulty, aggravated by the absence of an 
international legislature, of the adaptation of legal stability 
to social change in the sphere of international relations.^ A 
considerable proportion of this task of adaptation lies legiti- 
mately and necessarily within the domain of the judicial 
function. Here again judicial discretion plays an important 
part, and the question of impartiality of the international judge 
becomes once more decisive for the purpose of determin- 
ing the range of disputes suitable for obligatory adjudication. 
rThe problem of the impartiality of the international judge 
'iis the Gape Horn of international ju dicial settl e ment. 
It has proveHTon5F’’an'l^^ the efforts to 

establish a permanent international tribunal and, generally, 
in the history of obligatory arbitration. Its urgency was 
clearly recognized in the course of The Hague Conferences.^ 
It has been a persistent theme of lawyers ^ and political 
writers.4 It is undoubtedly one of the most urgent problems 
of the political organization of the international comrnunity, 
a problem the consideration of which requires a combination 
of conscientious abstention from imputation of motives with 
the determination not to avoid the issue because of the necessity 
of taking into account factors of a psychological and personal 
nature. 

§ 25. Impartiality as between the Parties to the Dispute. 

The aversion, so frequently voiced, against national issues 

^ See below, pp. 245 et seqq. a o j 

= See Don Jose Battle y Ordonez, Actes et Documents, ii. 156. At the Second 
Hague Conference Mr. Root said: ‘ . The great obstacle to universal adop- 

tion of arbitration is not the unwillingness of civilised nations to subnut their 
disputes to the decision of an impartial tribunal; it is rather an a^rehension 
that the tribunal selected will not be impartiaF (Second Ha^e Conference, 
Proceedings of The Hague Peace Corferences, ii, ‘Meetings of the First Committee , 

ed. by Scott (1921), p. 316). xt j •• 

^ See, for instance, Westlake (2nd ed., 1910), p. 363; Hyde, u. 114, w o 
points, as a factor explaining a refusal to arbitrate, to the seriousn^s 01 me 
State’s ‘doubt as to the likelihood of obtaining judicial recognition of the justice 
of its cause’ and to the ‘added difficulty of securing an impartial umpire . 
Kohler, Grundlagen des Volkerrechts (1918), p. 14; Zitelmann, Die Unvollkom- 
menheit des Vdlkerrechts (1919)3 pp- 53> 545 Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 04-93. 

. See also the writers quoted below, p. 204. . . / j \ c . 

^ See, for example, Sidgwick, Elements of Politics (4th ed., 1919)5 P* ^ 5* 
‘Even when there is no definite conflict of principles, the ties of interest 
alliance that bind nations together may render it difficult to md an goiter 
whose absence of bias can be trusted when the question to be decided is ot great 

importance.’ 
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being determined by 'foreigners’ is not always the outcome of 
a falsely conceived sense of national dignity. The conviction 
that international judges in their capacity as members of 
their national communities may not always be capable of 
the required detachment, refers not only — not even princi- 
pally — to the attitude of judges in disputes in which their 
own State is directly interested as a party. For it is not with 
these judges that the decision will rest as a rule — although 
cases do occur in which the vote of the national judge is in 
effect decisive, for instance, when the decision is given by the 
casting vote of the President, as in the Lotus case^ or in the 
French-Swiss Free Zones Order, ^ or by a majority of one, 
as in the Advisory Opinion concerning the Austro-German 
Customs Union .3 The doubts refer to the attitude of judges 
nationals of States which are not direct parties to the dispute, 
i.e. of what might be described as neutral judges. For, in fact, 
the view is widespread that in international disputes there 
are in practice no neutrals. It is pointed out that in the inter- 
national sphere the possible number of litigants is incompar- 
ably smaller than within the State; that, while, as a rule, the 
outcome of the dispute is a matter of indifference to the 
municipal judge, who does not know the parties, the situation 
is different in the domain of international relations where any 
appreciable change in the political relations of two States 
has ultimately repercussions on the position of other States; 
and that, in addition to the fact of the interdependence of 
nations in general, formal alliances and specific common 
interests make third States and their nationals directly 
interested in the outcome of a dispute."^ Lord Salisbury gave 
clear expression to this objection in 1896 in the course of the 
negotiations for a treaty of obligatory arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain. In insisting on the limita- 
tion of the scope of the proposed treaty to matters in which 
the State is representing its own subjects as individuals, and 
on the exclusion of questions concerning the State considered 
as a whole, Lord Salisbury pointed out that in regard to the 
latter it would be impossible to find impartial arbitrators. 
In such disputes, he said, 'in the existing conditions of inter- 
national sentiment, each great power could point to nations 

^ P.C.LJ,, Series A, No. 10. 

^ Ibid-, No. 24. ^ ^ 3 Series A/B, No. 41. 

^ See Lasson, Das Prinzip and Wesen des Volkerrechts (1870), p. 25. For a recent 
exfwsition of &e question see Morgenthau, pp. 84—9. See also Gonsiorowski, 
Societe des Nations et problhne de la paix (1927), i. 501, 502, 
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whose admission to any jury by whom its interests were to M/- 
tried, it would be bound to challenge; and in a litigati^ 
between two great powers the rival challenges would pretty 
well exhaust the catalogue of the nations from whom com- 
petent and suitable arbiters could be drawn’.' This was a 
somewhat surprising statement by a minister of a country 
which in 1870 and in 1893 co-operated— in the Alabama and 
Behring Sea arbitrations— in setting up authoritative tribunals 
composed largely of neutral judges, but it must nevertheless 
be regarded as an authoritative expression of a frequently 
voiced argument.^ 

§ 26. Impartiality between Judicial Idealism and Claims 
of Sovereignty. The Right to determine Jurisdiction. The 

possible bias in favour of one of the parties dpes not exhaust 
the problem of impartiality of international judges. The 
question has another aspect which is peculiar to the inter- 
national judicial function. It arises out of the frequent 
necessity for a decision between the claim, grounded in many 
a rule of international law, of sovereign States to freedom 
of action and what may be called judicial idealism intent 
upon ^tending the domain of law. This problem con- 
fronts international judges in the first instance in regard to 
the question of the scope of their own jurisdiction. In the 
fulfilment of their judicial duty they are frequently called 
upon to decide between two conflicting tendencies which, 
although they may in practice be covered by the conflicting 
claims of the two parties, do in fact represent a conflict 
between, on the one side, the natural tendency of a judge to 
act on the rule 'bq n ijud icis est ampliare jurisd i^^ and, 
on the other side, the appncalira o^ of international 

law according to which the jurisdiction of international 
tribunals is strictly limited by the will of the States. 

There ought to be little doubt as to the importance of this 
aspect of the problem. The powers which States confer upon 
international tribunals by the mere fact of endowing them 

^ Dispatch of 5 March 1896: Moore, p. 96^.. 

^ It is of interest to note the American rep’ y to this part of the British argu- 
ment: Mr. Secretary Olney said in a note to Sft* Julian Pauncefote (ii April 
1896: Moore, p. 970) *. ‘It may be pointed out, too, that if bias on the part of 
foreign jurists is feared, the United States, being without alliances with any of 
the countries of Europe, is certainly not the party to expect any advantage from 
that source. Great Britain could at least not fail to know in what quarters 
friendliness or unfriendliness might be looked for.’ 
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with jurisdiction are in a sense unlimited. They are so owing 
to the well-recognized rule according to which international 
tribunals possess the legal right to pass judgement on the 
scope of powers conferred upon them by the general or 
special arbitration agreement. The right of arbitral tribunals 
to decide on the scope of their jurisdiction means that with 
the signature of an arbitration agreement — be it a general 
arbitration agreement, or a compromis ad hoc^ or an arbitration 
clause in a commercial or any other treaty — the State has 
handed over to a foreign body the interpretation of the 
cherished right of remaining judge in its own cause. The 
most modest arbitration agreement may, if the tribunal 
invoked is not impartial and is not adhering strictly to the 
terms of the compromise be construed so as to enable the 
tribunal to explain away any of the reservations and to 
enlarge the scope of the undertaking.^ A tribunal acting in 
this way would doubtless bring its decision within the opera- 
tion of the rule according to which judgements rendered in 
excess of jurisdiction are null and void, but the very necessity 
of putting forward this charge imposes upon the State in 
question a heavy burden and responsibility. And while there 
is a possibility of a higher international court reviewing from 
this point of view the judgement of a less authoritative 
tribunal,^ such possibility does not exist at all when the Court 
in question is the highest international tribunal. 


^ It would appear that a State which becomes a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Jxistice by adhering to the Protocol of Signature of the 
Statute of the Court does not in fact assume any substantial obligations, and, 
in particular, that membership of the Court does not, in itself, imply any new 
commitments in the sphere of obligatory arbitration. This is so to a large extent. 
However, a State adhering to the Protocol of Signature becomes bound by the 
last paragraph of Article 36 of the Statute according to which the Court is 
competent to decide whether a given dispute falls %vithm the scope of its jurisdic- 
tion. By virtue of that provision the Court is bound and entitled to consider 
the question of jurisdiction in regard to any claim, however remote from the 
scope of the State’s obligation to arbitrate, which a State may care to ]Dut forward. 
Undoubtedly it must be assumed that the Court in the impartial exercise of 
its judicial duty would declare that the claim is not covered by the arbitration 
agreement, but the fact remains that it has the legal power to decide on these 
matters in the first instance. 

^ In 1929 the Assembly, at the proposal of Finland, adopted a Resolution 
inviting the Coimcil to submit to examination the question: What would be 
the most appropriate procedure to be followed by States which desired to enable 
the Permanent Court of International Justice to assiime in a general manner, 
as between them, the fimctions of a tribunal of appeal from international 
arbitral tribunals in all cases where it is contended that the arbitral tribunal 
was without jurisdiction or exceeded its jurisdiction? For the Report of the 
Committee entrusted by the Council with the study of this matter see League of 
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The possible implications of the problem of jurisdiction 
appear clearly from the well-known Hungarian Optants 
dispute between Roumania and Hungary in 1927 concerning 
the jurisdiction of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals by virtue of 
Articles 239 and 250 of the Treaty of Trianon. Roumania, 
in refusing to recognize the decision of the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal,' contended that while the Tribunal was given 
jurisdiction only in regard to a definite and rigidly circum- 
scribed category of disputes (affecting measures of hquidation 
and confiscation of property of persons in their capacity as 
former enemies), it assumed jurisdiction over matters of a 
very wide compass in the domain of internal legislation and 
affecting vital interests of Roumania as an independent State. 
The assertion may or may not have been justified, but this 
aspect of the dispute shows the possible extent of the obliga- 
tion assumed by States in conferring jurisdiction upon inter- 
national tribunals. That the question is not of an academic 
character may be seen from the fact that in the bulk of the 
contentious cases which came before it for judgement, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice was concerned 
with pleas to its jurisdiction.* In some of these cases the 
Court did not shrink from giving an extensive interpretation 
to the scope of the powers conferred upon it by the parties. 
Thus in the Judgement of g 6 July 1Q 27, concerning Jt^om- 
petence in the claim for incieinnity m the case of the Factory at 
Chorzow, the Court declared that a convention conferring 
upon it jurisdiction in the matter of the interpretation and 
application of a treaty, also gave to it jurisdiction in the 
matter of claims for reparation of the damage caused in dis- 
regard of the treaty provisions.^ 

Finally, it will be noted that the conferment of jurisdiction 
upon international tribunals is frequently accompanied by 
provisions empowering these tribunals either to lay down 
with a binding effect, or to ‘indicate’, provisional measures 
calculated to prevent conduct or measures which a subse- 
quent judgement on the merits may declare to be unlawful. 
It lies in the nature of things that such provisional measures 


Nations, Document C. 338. M. 138, 1930, V. For the literature on the subject 
of excess of jurisdiction see the bibliography compiled by Lauterpacht in B.T., 
1928, p. 120, and the Notes by Brierly, ibid., pp. 114-17, and Lauterpacht, 
ibid., pp. 117-20. 

' Emeric Kvlin v. Roumanian State, to January 1927, Recuiil, vii. 138. 

^ See below, p. 427. 
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may be ‘indicated’ even in regard to matters on which the 
Court may subsequently arrive at a decision that it has no 
juris dictiond 

§ 27. International Tribunals and State Sovereignty. The 
right to determine the scope of jurisdiction is not the only 
occasion on which the question of impartiality between 
judicial idealism and rights of sovereign States becomes 
relevant. In the course of their judicial activity international 
tribunals are frequently called upon to adopt an attitude in 
regard to other cherished claims of State sovereignty. This 
may be best illustrated by reference to the work of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that a large part of the work of that Court may be 
followed and described in terms of a restrictive interpretation 
of the rights of State sovereignty. Whether it be the consis- 
tent refusal to regard treaty obligations as limitations of 
State sovereignty warranting restrictive interpretation; or 
its interpretation, disregarding procedural^ niceties, of the 
obligations of States in the matter of minorities;^ or its 
refusal to mitigate the rigour of the principle of respect of 
private rights in regard to State succession, notwithstanding 
the political origin and implications of the private rights in 
question;’ or its reluctance to yield to the disinclination of 
States to acquiesce in a supposed extensive interpretation of 


^ Article 41 of the Statute of the Permanent Court provides as follows: ‘The 
Court shall have the power to indicate, if it considers that circumstances so 
require, any provisional measures which ought to be taken to reserve the respec- 
tive rights of either party. Pending the final decision, notice of the measures 
suggested shall forthwith be given to the parties and the Council.’ See on this 
Article Salvioli in Rivista, xvi (1924), p. 1 19, and Hammarsk'.old in R.L, ser. Ill, 
vol. hi (1922), p. 142. And see the Court’s Orders incicating provisional 
measures in the Ghinese-Belgian dispute on the interpretation of the treaty of 
2 November 1865 (Series A, Nos. 8, 14, and 16, and Annual Digest, 1927-8, 
Cases Nos. 350-2) . And s&t Arbitration and Security, pp. 47 et seqq.,for an enumera- 
tion of twenty-two arbitration treaties repeating the provisions of Article 41. 
It will be noted that the Orders of the Court under Article 41 have no binding 
effect; they merely indicate the provisional measures. See the RejDort of the 
Committee of Jurists of 1920, Proces-Verbaux, p. 735. See also Article 13 of the 
Barcelona Statute on the Freedom of Transit of 20 April 1921, providing for 
provisional recommendations in cases of urgency. In the Rules of Procedure 
of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals provisional measures are endowed with binding 
effect. See Guggenheim, Les Mesures provisoires de procedure internationale et leur 
influence surledevdoppementdu droit des gens (i93i)>pp* 18-32. This work constitutes 
an admirable study of the question of provisional measures. 

- See Advisory Opinion No. 6, Series B, No. 6, pp. 19-26, And see above, 
p. 125. 

3 See above, p. 113. 
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the competencies of international bodies like the International 
Labour Organization, » or the European Danube Commis- 
sion, 2 and of provisions relating to the free use of international 
waterways; 3 or the recognition on its part of the principle of 
the prohibition of abuse of rights; + or, finally, the gradual but 
consistent building up of a body of judicial precedent in 
apparent — but not actual — disregard of Article 59 of the 
Statute and of the natural aversion of sovereign States to 
admit sources of international law other than the express will 
of Governments. 

It is not as if in acting thus the Permanent Court has not 
been proceeding in a strictly judicial manner. Judicial idealism 
is not tantamount to a dereliction of judicial duty. It merely 
signifies a definite choice between two possible legal ten- 
dencies, one of which is based on traditional assertions of 
State sovereignty, and the other on broad legal principle. 
Very frequently these assertions of State sovereignty prove, 
upon analysis, to be mere pretensions whose main claim to 
authority lies in the fact that some writers confuse unilateral 
claims of Governments with the law-creating practice of 
States. In such cases it is within the province of judges to put 
some exaggerated claims (raised to the authority of law by 
the fact that there has previously been no occasion for their 
judicial refutation) in their proper place by confronting 
them with the appropriate legal principle. This vindication 
of the amhority of law, although referred to here as judicial 
idealisiy is a legitimate function of judges. It ceases to be 
legithiTate when, in the pursuit of a progressive and ethical 
solution, judges are driven to disregard a clear rule grounded 
in the practice of States and in the imperative requirements 
of the stability of the law. A high degree of impartiality as 
between the legitimate claims of States and the inclination to 
a ‘natural law’ solution is thus required. It is a problem 
which, for reasons which have already been indicated, is 
more serious in international relations than within the 
State.5 

These aspects of the impartiality of judges have been noted 
here, not as the typical manifestation of the problem, but as 

^ See Advisory Opinions, Nos. 2 and 13. 

2 Advisory Opinion, No. 14. 

3 See, for instance. Judgements No. i (the Wimhledon and No. 16 (Juris- 
diction of the International Commission of the Oder), 

♦ See below, p. 288. 

s See above, p. 104. 
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a phenomenon bearing closely upon the question of confi- 
dence of Governments in international tribunals. They are 
problems which judges in the fulfilment of their judicial func- 
tion must keep constantly in mind. The possible lines of 
approach in regard to what has been called the conflict 
between judicial idealism and sovereignty of States have 
already been indicated. The problem of jurisdiction is no less 
intricate, but it is capable of treatment on the lines of broad 
principle. Undoubtedly, the powers conferred in this respect 
upon international tribunals are very extensive. A nation 
sig ning the Optional Clai^ e^which includes the right of the 
Couff to determine~Tteown com^gfenceTT ias. flieoreti'cally, 
grahteaToTrthTngMtodeaHe^^ instance at least’ 

on most vital questions bearing upon its political existence, 
even if the signature is accompanied by wide reservations. 
But this omnipotence of a tribunal endowed with an un- 
limited jurisdiction is theoretically on the same plane as the 
possibility of the sovereign parliament enacting laws which 
are contrary to reason and impossible of execution. It exists 
in theory, but in practice it exists only as a reminder that an 
abuse of it would speedily bring to light the inherent limita- 
tions of sovereignty. The right of States to refuse to submit 
disputes with other States to judicial settlement is, subject 
to obligations expressly undertaken, undoubted. They are 
entitled to regard any deliberate extension of jurisdiction on 
the part of courts, in excess of the power expressly conferred 
upon them, as a breach of trust and abuse of powers, justify- 
ing a refusal to recognize the validity of the decision. So long 
as the jurisdiction of international courts is optional, the 
confidence of States, not only in the impartiality of these 
tribunals as between the disputants, but also in regard to the 
use of the powers conferred upon them, is one of the essential 
conditions of effective judicial settlement. This does not 
mean that the interpretation of arbitration agreements in the 
matter of jurisdiction ought to be artificially limited. In 
particular, the view cannot be countenanced that arbitration 
agreements, being in the nature of restrictions of sovereignty, 
ought to be interpreted restrictively. The intention of the 
pities, and the necessity of giving full effect to the will of 
the pmties, must here as elsewhere be adopted as the guiding 
pnnaple.' A not unimportant element of this will of the 
parties is the necessarily implied wish to have the dispute 

' See above, pp. 123 et seq. 
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decided rather than to have it left unsettled. The practice 
of international tribunals must be a judicious compromise 
between these conflicting considerations. 

§ 28 . Political Impartiality and Personal Integrity. Before 
discussing the most important aspect of the problem of 
impartiality of international judges, i.e. their attitude in their 
capacity as nationals of a State, and the possibility of their 
being influenced in the exercise of their judicial function by 
the fact that they belong to a given national community, it is 
convenient to refer to the question of personal integrity and 
probity of judges. This question has now ceased to occupy 
the minds of writers to the extent which it did before. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, when arbitration 
became the subject of scientific legal discussion, the question 
of the personal integrity of the arbitrators was given promi- 
nence in connexion with the validity of arbitral awards and 
the problem of appeal from the awards of arbitrators.^ 
Possibly the lack of reality which characterized international 
arbitration at that time was responsible for this detailed 
treatment of a problem whose gravity and practical applica- 
tion has proved to be altogether imaginary. At a time when 
both obligatory arbitration and permanent arbitral tribunals 
were practically non-existent, authors discussed, faut de 
mieux, with vigour the right of the parties to reject a judex 
inhabilis or suspectus^ as well as the question of corruption.^ 
But modern arbitration shows only one clear instance of proved 
corruption of an arbitral body, namely, in the case of the 
Mixed Commission between the United States and Venezuela 
sitting under the treaty of 25 April 1866. Charges of bribery 
were brought forward against some members of this Commis- 
sion, and it was subsequently found by a Committee of the 
House of Representatives that the charges were ‘not without 
foundation'. Thereupon a new convention was concluded, 

^ See Goldschmidt’s Report to the Institute of International Law in 1874, 
printed in Resolutions of the Institute, edited by J. B. Scott (1916), pp. 219 et seqq. 
And see the elaborate discussion by Lammasch, Rechtskrqft, p. 168, whether die 
award is null and void when the corrupt arbitrator has remained in a minority. 
The Statute of the Permanent Court does not inention the question of corrup- 
tion, except, perhaps, to the extent of providing in Article 18 that ‘a member of 
the Court cannot be dismissed unless, in the unanimous opinion of the other 
members, he has ceased to fulfil the required conditioi^’. It is very doubtful 
whether there is room for the application in this connexion of Article 61, which 
refers to the revision of a judgement in case of discovery of new facts of a decisive 
nature. 
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on 5 December 1885, for ‘Re-opening of the Claims of the 
Citizens of the United States against Venezuela'.^ 

However, judicial integrity may be impaired not only by 
the somewhat crude process of accepting bribes, but also by 
other acts and situations imperilling the independence of the 
judge and his capacity for a detached appreciation of the 
case at issue, such as an oflScial connexion with his Govern- 


ment, active participation in politics, appearing as counsel 
in international cases, or previous expression of opinion on dis- 
puted questions of law or fact. In fact, from Vat tel to modern 
writers, publicists speak in one breath of corruption, bad 
faith, or obvious bias.^ In this connexion there has been 
developed the doctrine ^ and, in a sense, the practice of 
recusation^ i.e. challenging individual judges on the bench 
on account of their possible bias. This procedure is adopted 
in a number of municipal systems.^ It has also, to some 
extent, been sanctioned in the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Article 1 7 of the Statute of 
the Court provides, inter alia: ‘No member may participate 
in the decision of any case in which he has previously taken 
an active part, as agent, counsel or advocate for one of the 
contesting parties, or as a member of a national or inter- 
national Court, or of a commission of enquiry, or in any other 
capacity. Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision 
of the Court.’ It may be assumed that this article permits 
the parties themselves to raise the question of the impartiality 


^ Moore, p. 4808; Lammasch, Rechtskraft, p. 202. Barbeyrac, as quoted by 
Merignhac (p. 314,), refers to the attempts of the Emperor Maximilian and the 
Doge of Venice w_io both tried to bribe Pope Leo X when he had been chosen 
as arbiter. See also Pufendorf, De jure naturali et gentium^ Book V, chap. 13, § 4. 
The standard in ancient Greece may have been a lower one. It seems that 
arbitrators did not receive a regular remuneration. But they received thanks 
and gifts from ^e victorious party. There are instances of the arbitrators receiv- 
ing from ihe victorious party a crown of gold and the freedom of the city with 
all the privileges j also their city-state received tangible expressions of apprecia- 
tion. Frequently the only source of information on an individual arbitration 
are the mscriptions in honour of the arbitrators. However, in the arbitration 
between Cos and G^ymma the oath to which the arbitrators subscribed con- 
tained the undertaking that they would not receive presents in any form from 
either party. See Raeder, U Arbitrage international chez les HelUnes (1912), pp. 317 


See^Vattel, Book II, chap. 38, § 329, who speaks of ‘corruption ou partialite 
ouverte ; Fauchille, vol. i, part m, p. 552, speaks of ‘fraude ou deloyaute de 
1 arbilre ; Nys m R.L, 2nd ser.,xii (1910), pp. 597-614. And see on the whole 

quesnon Schatzel, Rechtskraft und Anfechtung von Entscheidungen intemationaler 
Genchte (1928), pp. 17 et seqq. 

3 See in p^ticular Schatzel, op. cit., pp. 45-555 Merignhac, pp. 51 et seqq.; 
hammasch, Rechtskraft^ pp. 70 et seqq. 

^ See, for instance, § 41 of the German Code of Civil Procedure. 
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of individual judges, and that it is not limited to an ex officio 
action of the Court. In conjunction with Article 17 there 
must be read Article 24 of the Statute which provides as 
follows: 

Tf, for some special reason, a member of the Court considers 
that he should not take part in the decision of a particular case, 
he shall so inform the President, 

Tf the President considers that for some special reasons one 
of the members of the Court should not sit on a particular case, 
he shall give him notice accordingly. 

Tf in any such case the member of the Court and the Presi- 
dent disagree, ’'^the matter shall be settled by a decision of the 
Court.’ 

During the ten years of its existence the Court has had fre- 
quent occasion to apply and to put a practical interpretation 
on these articles.^ While the provisions of Article 24 refer to 

1 However, see in regard to Article 24, Series E, No. 3, p. 186, for a decision 
of the Court in February 1922, to the effect that no provision should be inserted 
in the Rules enabling the parties to suggest that a judge should not sit on a case. 

2 Thus in regard to Article 1 7 the following internal decisions of the Court 
will prove of interest; In September 1926 the Court decided that there is no 
incompatibility between the functions of a member of the Court and those of a 
member of a conciliation commission. But it expressed the opinion that ‘there 
is a certain effective incompatibility between the functions of judge and member 
of a conciliation commission when the same agreement provides for judicial 
settlement by the Court, failing a settlement by the conciliation commission’ 
(P.C./.J.,SeriesE,No.3,pp. 177, 178). The Court had no doubt that a judge who 
sat on a conciliation commission would be debarred from sitting on the Court 
in the same case. See also Series E, No. 7, pp. 276, 277. In March 1928 the 
Court decided that Judge Huber, who acted as legal adviser to the Swiss 
Government from 1918 to 1921, could sit in the Free ^ones case between France 
and Switzerland. The question was raised by Judge Huber himself. The reason 
for the Court’s decision was that the functions referred to in Judge Huber’s 
communication had been exercised before the dispute in question had arisen 
(P.CXJ., Series E, No. 4, p. 270). In February 1931 a question arose whether 
judges, who had sat as members of the Coimcil of She League of Nations when 
a report was made on a matter connected with a question subsequently brought 
before the Court, were prevented froih taking part in the examination of the 
question by the Court. The Court answered the question in the negative 
(Series E, No. 7, p. 277). However, the Court decided that there existed such 
incompatibility when the member of the Court acted as rapporteur to the Council 
on a kindred question, or acted as a member of a Committee of Jurists to inquire 
into a matter subsequently submitted to the Court (ibid., p. 287). In May 1931 
the Court decided that it would not be proper for a judge to represent his 
country as delegate to the International Labour Conference, or to make official 
pronouncements regarding the international policy of his Government (ibid., 
pp. 277, 278). And see ibid, on the relation between Articles 17 and 24. On 
30 July 1926 the Court adopted the following re.solution: ‘The Court holds that 
neither its members, nor the Registrar, nor the officials of the Registry, should 
accept decorations without the consent of the Court.’ The following mstances 
will illustrate the change of views which has taken place in this matter: vol. 
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incompatibility raised proprio motu by the judge concerned. 
Article 17 has reference to objective incompatibilities enu- 
merated therein. 

In addition, the Statute of the Court includes positive 
provisions calculated to safeguard the impartiality and the 
independence of its judges in the sense here discussed. 
Article 16 of the Statute lays down that members of the Court 
may not exercise any political or administrative function, and 
Article 17 provides that no member of the Court can act as 
agent, counsel, or advocate in any case of an international 
nature. In the Protocol for the revision of the Statute adopted 
on 14 September 1929 by the Assembly of the League,^ 
these safeguards were made even more explicit. According 
to Article 16, as revised, judges must refrain not only from 
exercising any political or administrative function, but also 
from engaging in any other occupation of a professional 
nature. It was natural that this extension of incompatibilities 
should have been accompanied by a corresponding improve- 
ment in the emoluments of the judges and in the material 
conditions of their personal status.^ As within the State so 
also in the international society this latter factor cannot 
be disregarded. Nothing in the nature of the absence of 
the necessary standard of material well-being and security 

Ixxxix (i8g6, 1897) of the British and Foreign State Papers contains a dispatch 
of th% Marquess of Salisbt^ announcing the appointment of Sig nor Vyliai^i 
as a G.G.M.G. in recognition of the services rendered by him toTl’er*M 5 Sty’s 
Government as arbitrator in the Manica frontier dispute with Portugal (p. 751) . 
But see vol. iii, p. 178, of Series E, on the refusal of the Court to 

allow the Registrar to accept a decoration conferred upon him by a Government 
which had recently been a party to suits before the Court. In 1927 the Court 
authorized the Registrar to accept a decoration conferred upon him by his own 
Government {P.C.I.J., Series E., No. 4, p. 270). There has been no disposition 
on the part of the Court to discourage the acceptance of decorations for services 
unconnected with the work of the Court. See also the Report of the American 
Agent, Venezuelan Arbitrations ^ 1903 and 1904, pp. 18, 19, on a member of the 
panel of the Permanent Court of Arbitration acting as counsel for Venezuela. 

^ For an excellent account of the revision of the Statute see P.CJ.J.^ Series E, 
No. 6, pp. 55-98, and No. 7, pp. 89-109. See also Cassin in R.G. xxxvi (1929), 
pp. 377-96; Raestad in R.L (Paris), iii (1929), pp. 340-79; ibid. (i929)> 
pp. 5“66; Michel de Grotte in P./.; Jessup in A.J. xxiv (1930), pp. 353-6; and 
an anonymous article in B.T., 1931, pp. 122-31. And see also the Minutes of 
the Meetings of the Committee of Jurists on the Statute of the Permanent 
Court, ii-ig March 1929, Doc. C. 166. M. 66, 1929, v. 

^ In spite of the fact that the revision of the Statute as envisaged by the 
Protocol of 14 September 1929 had not taken place by the end of 1931, the 
provisions as to raising the salaries of judges, as to their pensions, and as to their 
judicial vacation within the frame of an organization of the Court based on its 
being permanently in session were adopted by way of a resolution of the 
Assembly or of an amendment of the rules of the Court. See P.C.I.J., Series E, 
No, 7, pp. 90-109, 
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should stand in the way of a proper fulfilment of the judicial 
function on the part of international judges. 

§ 29. The Problem of Political Impartiality. While, as a 
rule, personal integrity may ordinarily be taken for granted, 
and while the dangers besetting it may successfully be lessened 
by external regulation, for instance, by provisions as to 
incompatibility and to the improvement of the status of 
judges, it is the task of securing what may be called political 
impartiality, i.e. impartiality qua members of a given national 
community, which constitutes the principal aspect of the 
problem under discussion. As a matter of fundamental 
principle the problem of impartiality of judges is in the 
international sphere the same as within the State. It is a 
problem of loyalty to the judicial oath of impartiality. 
Political integrity is only one aspect of personal integrity. 
The difference between z. judex corruptus and a judge breaking 
his judicial oath on account of conscious bias in favour of his 
country is only one of degree. Only the false conception of 
the State as a higher and sacrosanct association makes the 
breach of the judicial oath appear less discreditable when the 
duty of impartiality is forsaken in the interest of a State and 
not for individual gain. As in other branches of international 
law, so also in this matter, the principle holds good that it is 
not permissible to apply to relations of States standards 
different from those obtaining within the State. An oath 
of judicial impartiality is an oath the deliberate disregard 
of which is morally as reprehensible as within the State. 
Conscious bias in favour of his own State on the part of an 
international judge constitutes a dereliction of duties and an 
abuse of powers. Undoubtedly, the fact that a judge is a 
national of a State may influence him subconsciously and 
independently of his will. The subconscious element of senti- 
ment and national solidarity may prove stronger than a legal 
declaration. However, although the subconscious factor can- 
not be entirely eliminated, it is to a large extent a function of 
the human will, of the individual sense of moral duty, and 
of the enlightened consideration of the paramount interest 
of peace and justice entrusted to the care of judges. The 
Statutes both of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice specify as one 
of the qualifications of the judges that they should be of the 
‘highest moral character’. This ideal of moral excellence has 
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reference not so much to inaccessibility to corruption, as to 
the capacity to combat that form of judicial bias which the 
current exaggerations of State sovereignty and the dualism 
of ethical standards have deprived of the moral opprobrium 
justly attaching to it.L^ 

There is no reason why a breach of the judicial duty of 
impartiahty in the international sphere should be regarded 
differently from similar conduct on the part of the judge 
within the State. The exaggeration which usually attends 
the discussion of international matters makes us forget that 
the danger of judicial bias is not a problem confined to inter- 
national tribunals. The constitutional history of many a 
country shows judgements which the unprejudiced verdict 
of history has declared to be due not to the application of 
existing law, but to its disregard by biased judges.^ In 
matters of economic policy and in disputes involving the 
opposing interests either of capital and labour, or generally 
of the wealthy and the poor, the impartiality of courts 


^ On the day on which M. MonxawiefF, a Russian national, had to deliver 
judgement in the Venezuelan Preferential Claims case in his capacity as President 
of the arbitral tribunal, there came the news of the outbreak of war between 
Russia and Japan. M. Mourawieff used the opportunity of his Presidential 
allocution in order to describe the Japanese declaration of war as a wanton act 
of aggression and the war on the part of Russia as a war of legitimate self- 
defence in the name of the honour and dignity of his country. The Japanese 
Mini ster_at The Hague prote sted, in a letter addressed to- the Secretary of the 
Permanent Court of^bitration in February 1904, against the ‘wrongful and 
unseemly use* of the Court. But there is no record of a more general condemna- 
tion of this deliberate and gratuitous refusal on the part of an individual en- 
trusted with an international function to rise above the immediate interests of 
his country. {The Venezuelan Arbitration before The Hague Tribunal, 1903, U.S. 
Senate Documents, 58th Congress, 3rd Session, voL vii, Doc. No. 1 19, pp. 99, 139.) 

_ Among the factors independent of the will of the international judge and 
likely to affect his im partiality, reference is frequently made to the absence of a 
common legal outloos. The writer has dealt with this aspect of the problem in 
^ article^ on The So-Called Continental and Anglo-American Schools of 
Thought m International Law* in B.T,, 193^3 PP* 3 ^“^2. The supposed 
fundamental differences between these two alleged conceptions of international 
mw may be taken as a fair test for judg^g the accuracy of the argument on the 
(hvergence of the legal outlook as a reason for questioning the impartiality of 
the mtemational judge. What is conspicuous in the practice of international 
tnbmals^ not ^at mtemational judges differ at times from one another, but 
the fact that, as frequently as not, they arrive at judgements which are unani- 
mous or rendered by substantial majorities. Their deliberations do not result 
m a senes of contradictory dissenting opinions. 

3 To the Eiglish lawyer there wiU occur here such cases as Hampden’s case 
^37)> 3 St. Tr. 825, or Godofen V. Hales (1686), ii St. Tr. 1166, or, possibly, 
Thomas V. Sorrell {16 j 6), K.L, 56. These cases ought to be distinguished from 
^^of real or aUegedjudicial misconduct or perversion of justice in some cases 
decided by ^ef Justice Jeffreys, or the trial of Nuncomar before Sir Elijah 
Impey, or of Lord Cochrane before Lord EUenborough. 
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composed, as a rule, of judges belonging by birth, training, 
and community of sentiment and interests to one section 
of the population, has never been universally admitted. It 
constitutes a problem requiring eternal vigilance even in 
countries with a judiciary of the highest degree of integrity.^ 
For the argument that, unlike a judge in the international 
sphere, a judge in a municipal court has never a personal 
interest in the case, is only partly accurate. It is not accurate 
to say that while, within the State, the judgement affects the 
parties only and has no effect upon third parties, the position 
is different before an international tribunal where, in view of 
the very limited number of the members of the international 
community, each individual litigant is known to the judge. 
A decision of a municipal court frequently affects interests of 
a much wider circle of persons than the parties directly 
concerned. There are test cases in which a decision between 
the parties to the action creates or declares law directly 
affecting the widest circles of population, frequently including 
the judge himself. A case involving the interpretation of rent- 
restriction legislation may be mentioned as an instance. In 
such cases, although the judge may not know the parties qua 
individuals, they represent to him types of interests in regard 
to which his judgement may be influenced by his predilec- 
tions, prejudices, and interests, 

At the same time, however, the possibility of judicial bias 
is not regarded within the State as a reason for limiting the 
competence of courts. The occasions on which judges fail 
conspicuously to overcome the bias of political prejudice or 
economic interests are in the nature of an exception. Com- 
plaints that judgements constitute ‘class judgments’ are on 
the whole remarkably rare. For if judges, in common with 
other human beings, are susceptible to the claims of their 
private interests or those of their group, they are no less 
susceptible to the categorical imperative of duty and to the 
powerful voice of justice. This applies both to the municipal 
and the international judge. There is no warrant, in either 


^ See on this point Mclver, The Modem State (1926 ed.), p. 266; Lasld, 
‘Judicial Review of Social Policy in England’ in Harvard Law Review^ xxxix 
(1926), pp. 83-848. And see Pound in Columbia Law Review^ xix (1914), p. 104, 
n. 175, for some references to the literature in regard to the United States. For 
comment on Mr. Justice Astbury’s much discussed judgement in the course of 
the English general strike in 1926, in the case of National Sailors and Firemen^ s 
Union v. Reed, [1926] i Gh. 536, see the authoritative Note in Law Quarterly 
Review^ xlu (1926), p. 289. 
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sphere, to doubt the faculty of man to lift himself above his 
own interests or those of his group, and to serve the cause of 
justice — a cause whose identity with the ideal of peace is in 
the society of States certainly not less than among individuals 
within the State. To deny the very possibility of international 
judges being impartial when their national interests are 
concerned is to exhibit a shallow scepticism which ignores 
both human nature and, as will be shown presently, historical 
experience. There is in international judges a deep and ever- 
growing consciousness that they are the trustees of the best 
and most urgent hopes of humanity and holders of a supreme 
position in the international hierarchy. President Huber, 
when opening in 1925 the Second Presidential Session of the 
Court, referred to the great responsibility of the members of 
the Court, a responsibility which, he said, it would be too 
difficult to bear but for the consciousness that ‘so long as our 
(the judges’) labours are devoted to the Cause ... we are 
sustained by a force which is not merely our own’.^ When, at 
one of the subsequent sessions of the Court, President Anzilotti 
paid homage to the work of Lord Finlay, the most eloquent 
tribute he was able to pay to the memory of a distinguished 
judge was to refer to numerous instances of his impartiality.^^ 

The history of international judicial settlement certainly 
cannot be adduced as showing the inability of international 
judges to discharge their duties impartially when the interests 
of their State are concerned. It is sufficient to refer to the 
more recent history of arbitration between Great Britain and 
the United States in order to see how baseless is such an 
assertion. With the exception of the Alabama arbitration, 
when the British arbitrator, Sir Alexander Cockburn, did not 
conceal the fact that he regarded himself as an advocate 
rather than a judge,^ the subsequent arbitration cases showed 
the American and British members of the successive tribunals 
as fully conscious of their duty of judicial impartiality. The 

^ Series C, No. 7 (i), p. 18. And see Series E, No. 5, p. 19^ for President 
Anzilotti’s references, in connexion with the problem of impartiality, to ‘the 
greatness of our mission and the crushing responsibility which is ours’. 

^ He said: ‘I think I am paying the greatest tribute to our lamented colleague 
... by saying here publicly that Lord Finlay did not hesitate to vote against the 
views put forward Dy his Government’s representatives when he was convinced 
that right lay on the other side’ (i6th Session, 1 5 May 1929, Series E, 

No. 5, p. 22). And see for similar reference to Judge Weiss’s impartiality 
ibid., p. 19 {i6th Session, 13 September 1928). 

3 See Moore, pp. 659--61, for somewhat depressing details as to Sir Alexan- 
der’s attitude. See also Gushing, The Treaty of Washington (1873), pp. 128-49. 
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Alaska Boundary dispute was submitted for a majority decision 
by a tribunal composed equally of American and British 
members. The majority in favour of the American conten- 
tion was secured by the vote of Lord Alverstone — a fact whose 
significance appears in its proper light when we consider that 
this tribunal was largely composed of persons acting rather as 
a commission of negotiators, firmly committed to a definite 
view,^ than as a judicial tribunal. While, for this reason, the 
significance of the Alaska arbitration as evidence of judicial 
impartiality may be a matter of dispute, in the Behring Sea^^ 
British Guiana^^ and J^orth Atlantic Fisheries'^ arbitrations, the 
concurrence of the American and British judges in the prin- 
cipal parts of each decision constitutes a persuasive example 
of judicial detachment. It would be an idle undertaking 
to enumerate instances of judges voting against their own 
country, just as it is unnecessary to expatiate in detail on the 
numerous unanimous decisions of mixed arbitral and claims 
commissions; on the frequent fact of the national of a dis- 
putant party being chosen as umpire with a decisive vote and 
of his discharging his task with admitted impartiality; ^ or on 

^ It appears that President Roosevelt, who rejected the proposal for arbitra- 
tion, finally agreed to submit the matter for a decision by ‘six impartial jurists 
of repute’, three appointed by each party. In fact, the impartial jurists chosen 
by the United States were, in the President’s words, ‘men who had already 
committed themselves on the general proposition’. See Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of Theodore Roosevelt emd Henry Cabot Lodge, ii. 67, and for further refer- 
ences, on this and other aspects of this arbitration, Garner, American Foreign 
Policies (1928), pp. 152 and 153* 

2 This arbitration illustrates the question of impartiality from a different 
angle. While Mr. Justice Harlan, the judge appointed by the United States, 
voted on some of the principal issues of the dispute together witli other arbitra- 
tors, Senator Morgan, another nominee of the United States, consistently up- 
held the attitude of his country in the successive votings. The incident shows that 
the judicial mind may be capable of a degree of impartiality which is not easily 
obtainable by a politician. See for the record of the voting during the delibera- 
tions concerning the award, Moore, pp. 914-22. 

3 The award was xinanimous. (See for a refutation of the view that this award 
constituted a compromise, Lauterpacht, Analogies, p. 65 n.) 

+ The award was unanimous, but for the dissent of Judge Drago. See below, 
p. 226. 

5 The choice, in 1923, of Judge Parker (in succession to Mr. Justice Day) as 
Umpire in the Mixed Claims Commission between the United States and Ger- 
many affords a recent example. It has been stated that Judge Parker made it 
clear at an early stage of his work as umpire that ‘as a judge he regarded himself 
as denationalized, and he lived up to the fullest measure of this self-denying 
ordinance’ (Borchard in A.J, xxiv (1930), p. 140). As to the choice of Mr. 
Bates, an American citizen resident in London, as umpire in the Mixed Com- 
mission between Great Britain and the United States of 1853, see Moore, 
pp. 398 -/[.oo. Previously, the British commissioner agreed to die selection as 
umpire oi'Mr. Martin van Buren, formerly President of the United States, who, 
however, declined the nomination. See also Moore, pp. 1299—303, as to the 
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the instances in which national judges specially appointed 
by Governments to represent the interests of their country 
voted against the contention advanced by their Government.^ 
But it is necessary to keep these instances in mind whenever 
the inaccurate view is expressed that impartiality is impossible 
when the interests of the judge’s own State are involved. Far 
from being an impossibility, impartiality is a function of 
personality and of an elevated attitude of mind which can, 
within obvious limits, be secured by appropriate methods of 
election and provisions as to the status of the judges, and 
which can be fostered and maintained by a vigilant public 
opinion and by a general consensus as to the decisive impor- 
tance of the judicial function for the preservation of law and 
peace among nations. For the fact that impartiality is 
possible does not mean that it does not constitute a very real 
problem in international judicial settlement. The source 
of danger lies not only in the obvious ties of sentiment 
and interest. It lies, in no less degree, in the historical cir- 
cumstances in which international judicial settlement has 
developed. Only a clear realization of the nature of these 
circumstances can supply the necessary foundation for the 
provision of necessary safeguards and remedies. 

§ 30. International Judicial Function and Representation 
of Interests. An important aspect of these peculiar circum- 
stances consists in the fact that the history of judicial settle- 
ment in the past hundred and forty years is a history of an 
attempted — but not always achieved — compromise between 
the concession to the opponent of the benefit of the judicial 
process and the determination of the sovereign State not to 
bow to judicial authority entirely external to itself. This com- 
promise was effected through mixed commissions, i.e. bodies 
composed exclusively or predominantly of the nationals of 
the disputant States, and combining, through the instru- 
mentality of an appropriate procedure, the functions of 
negotiators, advocates, and judges. The history of inter- 
national arbitration since the Jay Treaty can, with few 
exceptions, be written in terms of mixed commissions. And 
the few instances of judicial or quasi-judicial settlement in 

choice in 1870 of Dr. Lieber, an American citizen, as umpire in the American- 
Mexican Claims Goiiiniission. 

^ See, for instance. Advisory Opinions Nos. 15 {Jurisdiction of the Courts of 
panzig)^ and 17 {The Graeco-Bulgarian Communities), in which the national judges 
joined in the unanimoxis opinion of the Court. And see note 3 on p. 237. 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries exhibit the same 
characteristics. The mixed commissions between Great 
Britain and the United States, which have constituted the 
bulk of arbitral settlement between the two countries in the 
nineteenth century, were frequently little short of bodies 
of negotiators putting forward their claims in the form of 
legal arguments. This feature of the mixed commissions 
manifested itself not only in the method of selecting the umpire, 
but also in the provision rendering impossible a decision against 
the determined wish of one of the parties. The Jay Treaty 
provided that the quorum necessary for the transaction of 
business was ‘one of the commissioners on each side, and the 
fifth commissioner". By withdrawing, the commissioners of 
either party were legally in a position to frustrate a decision. 
Of this opportunity the American commissioners availed 
themselves freely, to the point of rendering abortive the work 
of the arbitrators in the commission dealing under Article VI 
of the Jay Treaty with the impediments to the recovery of 
debts owed to British loyalists.^ The British commissioners 
submitted a resolution reminding their American colleagues of 
their duty to decide all questions with perfect impartiality and 
without any regard to the source of their appointment, but the 
resolution shared the fate of the major business. As a measure 
of retaliation, British members announced their withdrawal 
from another commission, sitting at the same time under 
Article VII of the Treaty and concerned mainly with the en- 
croachments by Great Britain on American neutral rights.^ 
Subsequently this limitation upon the activities of commissions 
disappeared, but the other characteristic remained. Thus 
arbitration conventions usually contained a provision to the 
effect that in the absence of an agreement between the com- 
missioners, the umpire was to be chosen by lot from among 
their nominees. These nominees were, as a rule, nationals of 
the disputant parties, and it was generally accepted that the 
outcome of judicial proceedings was largely dependent on 
obviously aleatory proceedings."^ The opinions of the com- 
missioners and the umpires thus chosen, in particular in the 

For an interesting account of the disagreements and ‘temperamental 
differences’ see Moore, pp. 288-97. ^ Moore, p. 338. 

3 Thus the Convention of 8 February 1853 between the United States and 
Great Britain provided that in case the comrmssioners should not agree on the 
name of the umpire, they should each name a person and ‘in each every 
case in which the commissioners may differ in opinion as to the decision they 
ought to give, it shall be determined by lot which of the two persons so named 
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early stages of the history of British-American arbitration, 
although couched in legal language, read very much like the 
argument of a party to the dispute. They are of undoubted in- 
terest for the history of international law, but their authority 
as a source of international law is insignificant.^ 

Subsequent developments in the machinery of arbitral 
settlement brought a definite improvement as the result of 
the elimination of the necessity of a quorum, and of the addi- 
tion of neutral members with whom, in the event of the failure 
of national commissioners to arrive at an agreement, rested 
the final decision. But the mixed commission remained. In 
fact the mixed claims commission composed of three mem- 
bers, i.e. of the nationals of the parties and of a neutral 
umpire, constitutes the most frequent type of arbitral 
machinery, in particular in cases of a large number of private 
claims to be dealt with individually by the commission. This 
element of representation of national interests is not confined 
to bodies expressly designated as mixed commissions. With 
the exception of cases submitted to a decision by a foreign 
sovereign, the arbitral tribunals constituted ad hoc between 
the disputants included nationals of the parties, and, not- 
withstanding their formal designation, preserved the essential 
characteristics of mixed commissions. The body constituted 
on 1 8 August 1910 between Great Britain and the United 
States for the settlement of a number of claims was designated 
as a tribunal. But as stated in the arbitration agreement, the 
tribunal was constituted in pursuance of The Hague Conven- 
tion of 1 90 7 for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
and in particular of its Article 87, which provided as follows: 

‘Each of the parties in dispute appoints an arbitrator. The 
two arbitrators thus selected choose an umpire. If they do not 
agree on this point, each of them proposes two candidates taken 
from the general list of the members of the Permanent Court 

shall be the arbitrator or umpire in that particular case’. The same provision 
was inserted in the Convention of 1822. Whenj in regard to the latter conven- 
tion, a computation was made of the lump sum to & accepted in lieu of the 
aw^ds to be made under the convention, it was assumed, in respect of the award 
of interest, that assuming that the lot would fall equally on each of the persons 
appointed, one half of the claimants would obtain interest, whereas the other 
would not (Moore, p. 392). 

^ ^ The student must therefore read with a certain reserve the, undoubtedly 
smeere, declaration of Cornrnissioner Gore in the Betsey i ‘Although I am a 
citizen of but one [nation], I am constituted a Judge for both. Each nation has 
the same, and no greater, right to demand of me fidelity and diligence in the 
examination, exactness and justice of the Decision’ (Moore, p. 2288). 
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exclusive of the members appointed by either of the parties and 

not being nationals of either of them; which of the candidates 

thus proposed shall be the umpire is determined by lot.’ 

In fact, most of the tribunals established within the frame 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration included repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute, and some of them 
approached closely the type of mixed commissions.^ The 
history of the Permanent Court of Arbitration shows occur- 
rences which vividly bring to mind the element of repre- 
sentation of interests revealed in the attitude of some of the 
national judges thus appointed. It is sufficient to refer to the 
manner in which the Japanese judge in the Japanese House 
Tax case registered his ^absolute disagreement with the 
majority of the Tribunal with regard to both the grounds and 
the decision of the award’ ; - or in which in the Casablanca case 
the parties appointed as arbitrators legal advisers of their 
respective Foreign Offices who had conducted the diplomatic 
correspondence in this case prior to its submission to arbitra- 
tion; or in which the arbitrator appointed by the United 
States in the Norwegian Shipowners Claims case refused to be 
present when the award was announced, on the ground that 
the other arbitrators disregarded the terms of submission and 
exceeded the authority conferred upon them.^ The element 
of representation of interests in some of the arbitral bodies 
of this type is shown by the fact that according to a pre- 
ponderant body of opinion the national judges remain under 
the authority of their State, that they are bound to follow its 
instructions, and can be recalled at any time.^ The history 
of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals established by the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 shows that the withdrawal of the national 
arbitrator is not a mere theoretical possibility. ^ Neither is 
the element of representation entirely excluded when the 

^ See, for instance, the Japanese House Tax case, the Grisbadarna case, the 
Orinoco Steamship Comparvp case, the Canevaro case, the French Claims against Peru 
case, and the Norwegian Shipowners^ Claims case. 

^ Scott, Hague Court Reports, p. 84. 

3 See for the award A.J. xvii (1923), p. 399. 

4 See Schatzel, op. cit., p. 34; Oppenheim, ii, § 16, expresses the opinion that 
the award has no binding force if the arbitrators have faded to foUow their 
instructions. 

5 See the decision of the Yugoslav-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal of 
19 December 1923 in the case of Ventense v. Tugoslav State, in which the Tribunal 
refused to interfere with the withdrawal of the German arbitrator by the German 
Government. And see D. v. German Reich, Annual Digest, 1925-6, Case No. 301, 
for an instance of withdrawal of an arbitrator. In this case the Tribunal referred 
to the French decree of 17 January 1920 {Journal Officiel, 1920, p. 946), according 
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parties nominate neutral arbitrators, for practice has shown 
that the neutral members thus appointed frequently deem it 
to be their duty to defend the interests of the State responsible 
for their appointment.^ It would be easy to multiply evidence 
in support of the view that prior to the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, impartiality in 
international arbitration was endangered as the result of the 
adherence to the idea of representation of interests. Un- 
doubtedly, experience shows that even in mixed commissions 
or similar bodies the duty of impartiality asserts itself in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, but the dangers resulting 
from the composition of these bodies are obvious and must 
not be neglected. It is possible that this combination of 
judicial function and of representation of interests was 
necessary and justified as a transition stage from the refusal 
of sovereign States to recognize a judge over themselves to a 
more advanced stage of legal organization. It is also probable 
that for certain types of case a mixed commission combining 
judicial and negotiating functions is the most appropriate 
instrument.^ But the unavoidable effect of this infusion of 
the element of representation of interests was to impart to the 
judicial function in international society a feature which is, as 
a rule, unknown to municipal tribunals. Even when, with the 
establishment of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the idea of representation of national interests on the part of 
the judges was formally abandoned, it still received counten- 
ance through the institution of so-called national judges.^ 

* 

§ 31. The Impartiality of Neutral Judges. The other fac- 
tor complicating the problem of impartiality of international 
tribunals is that arising from some specific aspects of im- 

to which French members of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals may be suspended 
or withdrawn by the President of the Republic acting on the advice of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

I See Lammasch, Schiedsgericktsbarkeit, p. 126, for an account of the with- 
^awal m 1884, by the Emperor of Brazil, of the Brazilian umpire appointed 
by him in a dispute between Chile and some European States on the ground of 
his alleged bias against Chile. 

A been stated by a writer having practical experience of the work of 
toe Mixed Arbitral Tribunals that they have been most successful when acting 
by way of conapromise and accommodation rather than in a judicial capacity. 
The ou^ut of the German-French Mixed Arbitral Tribunal increased from 
several hundred in the first four years to seven thousand in the following three 
years, after both sides had agreed to attempt in the first instance an agreed 
solution by way of compromise. See Schatzel, op. cit., p. 37. See also the same, 
•Das deutsch-franzosische gemischte Schiedsgericht (iQ^o), pp. 16—48. 

3 See below, p. 228. v rr- ^ 
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partiality of neutral judges. It is frequently pointed out that 
while in municipal courts the disputants are, as a rule, 
unknown to the judges, whose attitude is accordingly one of 
detachment, the position is different before international 
tribunals where the number of disputants is small and 
limited; that the political interdependence of States has the 
result of making neutral judges directly interested in the 
outcome of the disputes which come before them; and that 
it is accordingly impossible to speak with reliance of the 
impartiality of neutral judges.^ The exaggerations of this 
argument have already been discussed in the preceding 
section, where it was shown that the apparent disinterested- 
ness of municipal judges is not always expressive of the 
true position. But there is nevertheless some substance in 
the contention that the idea of representation of interests of 
the States directly concerned is not the only danger which 
besets the impartiality of international tribunals. Frequently, 
more frequently than in corresponding situations before 
municipal courts, a neutral State is vitally interested in the 
outcome of the dispute. The permanent identity of interests 
of small States as opposed to Great Powers; the abiding com- 
munity of interests of States bound by ties of common race, 
culture, and language; the less immutable but equally 
strong solidarity of interests of States bound by political 
alliances, by transient agreements for ad hoc purposes, or 
by jealousies against neighbours richer and more power- 
ful than themselves; and even the accidental identity of 
interests in particular claims and policies — all this renders 
the impartiality of neutral judges a problem which is not 
to be lightly dismissed. Some instances taken from the 
history of international arbitration will clearly illustrate this 
latter point. 

In the North Atlantic Fisheries arbitration decided by the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration in 1910, Judge Drago 

^ See above, p. 204. See also Lapradelle and Politis, i. 379, on the Report of 
the Joint Select Committee of the Legislature of the State of Maine concerning 
the refusal to recognize the award given in 1831 by the King of Holland. One 
of the reasons for 3 ie refusal (see also above, p. 129) was that while at the time 
of the signature of the arbitration agreement the arbitrator was king of a State 
comprising Belgium and Holland, a substantial change of circumstances had 
taken place owing to the revolution and the declaration of Belgian indepen- 
dence. It was maintained that these events brought the King of Holland into 
a substantial measure of dependence upon England, and also that it might 
have inspired in him a lack of sympathy with the cause of the United States as 
a country with free institutions. 

3964 o 
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insisted on delivering a dissenting opinion against the unani- 
mous view of the Tribunal on the question of the meaning 
of the term ‘bay’ in the British- American Treaty of i8i8. 
But it was subsequently suggested by Lammasch/ the 
President of the Tribunal, and it appears from an article 
published by Judge Drago himself, that in acting in this 
manner the Argentine judge had in mind not only the inter- 
pretation of the treaty, but also the possibility of safeguarding 
the interests of his country in the issue of the River La Plata. 
The distinguished judge wrote with disarming simplicity: Tt 
is a particularly fortunate coincidence that in a case sub- 
mitted for my examination and decision my convictions as 
arbiter and judge were in accord with the interests of my 
country in regard to Rio la Plata, which is in the same 
position as the Concepcion, Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, 
which are territorial notwithstanding their width.’ ^ 

A series of recent cases illustrate another aspect of the same 
problem. Neutral judges of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals 
established after the World War were frequently called upon 
to pass judgement on the legitimacy of German belligerent 
action in connexion with the plea of necessity and effective- 
ness of military operations. It is not surprising that, in the 
fulfilment of their function, they should have thought of some 
of the arguments on the effectiveness of belligerent measures 
used in connexion with the encroachments upon the rights 
of neutrals. In the case of Coenca Brothers v. Germany decided 
in 1927 by the Graeco-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, the 
President, a Dutch subject, dealt with the German plea that 
bombardment from the air must necessarily be a surprise 
attack. He agreed that the plea was a correct one from the 
military point of view, but, he said, this did not imply that 
bombardment without warning ought to be permitted; on 
the contrary, the implication would be that such bombard- 
ment is generally inadmissible. There may, it is respectfully 
submitted, be much sound law in these words of the learned 
judge, but the emphasis on certain passages of this and similar 
decisions may, without any imputation of unseemly motives, 
be regarded as giving expression to the feelings of the much 
harassed neutral States. In addition, cases occur in which 
circumstances bring to light with particular emphasis the 
difficulties, real or asserted, of securing unimpeachable 

^ Rechtskrqft, p. 33, n. i. 2 xix (1912), p. 37. 

3 Annual Digest, 1927-8, Case No. 389; Recueil, vii. 683. 
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neutrality. This happens notably in cases in which a number 
of States are directly interested, as parties or otherwise, in the 
outcome of the dispute, so that the bench includes a substantial 
proportion ofjudges who are nationals of the disputant parties. ^ 

While the questions raised by the necessity of securing 
impartial detachment from neutral judges certainly aggra- 
vate the problem under discussion, they are of no more 
decisive importance than the problem of impartiality of 
judges who are nationals of the States appearing as parties to 
the dispute. What has been said above in regard to the latter 
applies also to neutral judges. At the same time, however, the 
securing of impartiality on their part constitutes a problem, 
and it is not permissible to neglect it or to regard it as solved.^ 
The element of confidence has been and must remain the 
paramount factor in determining the extent to which States 
are prepared to confer jurisdiction upon international courts. 
It will therefore for a long time be the duty of statesmen, of 
lawyers, and of public opinion at large to contribute so far 

^ Thus in the Wimbledon case (Judgement No. i), the first case to come before 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, the four plaintiff States (Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan) were all represented on the bench by their 
nationals. But see the dissenting opinion of the Italian judge in opposition to 
the contention of the Italian Govenmient. See also the case relating to the 
territorial jurisdiction of the International Commission of the River Oder 
(Judgement No. 16). The Advisory Opinion of the Permanent Court on 
the proposed Customs Union between Germany and Austria afforded another 
example of the multiplicity of interested parties and the consequent reduction 
of the neutral element on the highest international judicial tribunal. 

^ Care must be taken not to exaggerate this aspect of the matter. Thus it 
has been said that a judgement of an international court which would have the 
effect of altering the balance of power in the world or on a continent might 
directly interest third States and thus imperil the impartiality of neutral judges. 
Such a contingency is obviously of a hypothetical nature- International 
tribunals which administer existing law obviously are not in a position to 
give judgements altering the political constellation of the world. Similarly, 
it may be doubted whether the political interdependence of States is of such 
a nature as to make neutral States (and judges who are their nationals) directly 
interested in the outcome of every dispute between other States. Even if one 
were prepared to admit that the main preoccupation of neutral judges is to 
weigh scrupulously the effect of their judgement on their own State, it is clear 
that in actual practice there is in most cases no such interdependence of interests. 
A Central American State is not interested in the outcome of a dispute 
concerning the Customs Union between Austria and Germany. Japan or 
China are not interested in the outcome of a frontier dispute between Albania 
and Yugoslavia (Advisory Opinion No. 9), or between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia (Advisory Opinion No. 8) . This actual disinterestedness on the part of 
a large number of judges — qua nationals of their States — occurs in every case 
submitted to the Permanent Court. It is perhaps in the attitude of detachment 
due to reasons of geography rather than in the much exaggerated necessity of 
having the various legal systems represented on the Court that lies the chief 
advantage of the composition of a Court whose judges are drawn from distant 
continents. 

Q.2 
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as in them lies to the strengthening of that confidence. 
Conscious endeavour by way of constitutional safeguards and 
critical watchfulness should be directed towards removing 
from permanent international tribunals the last traces of 
representation of interests and towards emphasizing their 
character as agencies of impartial justice. We say "permanent 
tribunals', for it lies in the nature of things that the problem 
arises principally in connexion with permanent international 
agencies with a fixed body of judges. (In tribunals estab- 
lished ad hoc the parties are to a large extent in a position to 
select a body of judges in whom they have confidence.) Of 
the permanent tribunals the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is the principal, if not the only one.^ Accord- 
ingly, the discussion, which, follows, of some practical 
problems in connexion with judicial impartiality is confined 
to that Court. Of these problems the question of national 
judges and of the methods of electing the judges of the Court 
are believed to be the most important. The first relates to 
the elimination of the factor of representation of interests as 
represented in the institution of national judges; the other 
has reference to the methods of electing the judges of the 
highest international tribunal. 

§ 32. Elimination of the Element of Representation of 
Interests. The Problem of National Judges. An important 
step towards strengthening confidence in the impartiality of 
international adjudication is to banish from it the factor of 
representation of interests. The first measure in the direction 
of this objective is the removal of this aspect of the organiza- 
tion of the highest international tribunals which in itself is 
both a consequence and a perpetuation of the idea of advo- 
cacy of interests. This aspect is embodied in the institution 
of so-called national judges. The fact that judges of the 
Permanent Court sit on that tribunal not as representatives 
of State interests, but as dispensers of impartial justice is 
fundamental, and solemn expression has frequently been 
given to it. At the same time, however, by having adopted 
the institution of national judges,^ i.e. judges of the nationality 
of the disputant parties appointed for the purpose of a 

^ See below, 3. 362, n. i, on the element of permanency of other inter- 
national tribuna 5. 

^ Article 31 of the Statute of the Court provides, inter alia^ as follows: 

‘If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of the nationality of one of 

the parties only, the other party may select from among the deputy-judges a 
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specific dispute, in addition to the Court as ordinarily con- 
stituted, the authors of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
have enshrined in it the idea of representation of interests. 
They have done so not without a previous consideration of 
the history of the problem^ and of the possible alternatives. 
When, in 1929, at the time when the revision of the Statute 
was under consideration, the question of national judges 
came up for review, there was no disposition to consider the 
question of a change.^ The principal reasons adduced both 
for the introduction and retention of the system of national 
judges have been that it is useful to have the assistance of 
judges acquainted with the legal system and the views of each 
of the parties to the dispute, and that the confidence of the 
disputants in the judgement of the Court and their willing- 
ness to accept an adverse decision would be strengthened by 
the knowledge that the judgement was given after due con- 
sideration of the views expressed by the national judge.^ 
These reasons will be examined in the discussion which 
follows.^ What is common to all of them — as indeed to most 
of the discussions on the subject — ^is the failure to appreciate 

judge of its nationality, if there be one. If there should not be one, the party 
may choose a judge, preferably from among those persons who have been 
nominated as candidates as provided in Articles 4 and 5. 

Tf the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of the nationality of the 
contesting parties, each of these may proceed to select or choose a judge as 
provided in the preceding paragraph. 

‘Should there be several parties in the same interest, they shall, for the 
purpose of the preceding provisions, be reckoned as one party only. Any 
doubt upon this point is settled by the decision of the Court.’ 

By an amendment, adopted in 1926, to Article 71 of the Rules of the Court, the 
same principle has been made to apply to Advisory Opinions. For an inter- 
pretation of these articles see the Orc.er of the Court of 20 July 1 93 1 in connexion 
with the Advisory Opinion on the Customs Regime between Austria and Ger- 
many, Series A/B, No. 41, pp. 88— go. See also Series D, No. 2 (1931), p. iii. 

^ Proces-Verbaux of the Committee of Jurists of 1920, pp. 168-74, 529-39, 
575-7. See also for a lucid account of the question Fachiri, The Permanent Court 
of International Justice (1925), pp. 47-50. For a more general survey see Hill in 
A.J, XXV (1931), pp. 670-^3. See also Wehberg, The Problem of an International 
Court of Justice (English translation, 1918), pp. 55-9; Schiedsgerichts-- 

harkeiti pp. 123-6; Nippold, pp. 31/. ff.; Actes et Documents, ii. 741 and 880.^ 

^ But see the remark of Sir Geci! Hurst {Minutes of the Committee of Jurists, 
Doc.C. i66,M.66, 1929. V. p. 51) that the arguments adduced by M.Fromageot 
in favour of abolishing dissenting opinions ‘were strong arguments for excluding 
national judges from the Court on the ground that they would have insufBcient 
courage to take a decision against their own countries’. 

2 For a restatement of these reasons see Fachiri, loc. cit., and the well-informed 
article of an anonymous writer in RJ, (Paris), iv (1929), pp. 29-31. See 
the Report of a Committee of the Permanent Court to consider the question 
of national judges in connexion with Advisory Opinions, P.CJ.J., Series E, 
No. 4, pp. 75-7. ^ See below, p. 234. 
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the indirect but formidable influence of this system on the 
judicial character of the Court when viewed in terms of 
general confidence in its impartiality. 

§ 33. The Attitude of the National Judges on the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. An analysis of the 
work of the Court in regard to the attitude displayed by 
national judges shows that the problem is not purely a 
theoretical one. A surv^ey of the judgements given by the 
Court shows that, in sixteen cases, the parties have availed 
themselves of the right to appoint a national judge. In three 
of these cases ^ the national judge voted with the majority in 
favour of the contention advanced by his State. In one case 
the record does not disclose the names of all the dissenting 
judges. In the remaining twelve cases the national judges 
regarded it as their duty to disagree with the decision of the 
majority and to uphold in dissenting opinions the defeated 
views of their Governments.^’^ 

The above analysis has been undertaken with the greatest 
respect for the judges of the Permanent Court and after a 
consideration of the expediency and appropriateness of this 
line of investigation. The question of enhancing the im- 
partiality of the Court can be discussed without impugning 
the sincerity and integrity of individual judges. It is a ques- 
tion which ought not to be avoided because of the fear of 
lowering the authority of the Court. But it must be stated, 
without impugning the motives of the national judges in the 
fulfilment of their judicial duty, that the result of the analysis 
here undertaken cannot be regarded as a mere coincidence.^ 

^ Judgements Nos. 2 , g, and 5. In the latter judgement the decision favoured 
in a sense both parties. The Court, while stating that a breach of an inter- 
national duty has been committed and that the concession in question ought to 
be readopted, refused to grant compensation on the ground that no damage 
has been proved. (The above survey is based on the activity of the Court up to 
June, 1932.) 2 Judgement No. ii. 

3 Judgements Nos. i, 6, 7, 8, 10, I2, 13, 14, 16, Series A/B, 46, and the two 
important Orders concerning the Swiss Free Zones (Series A, Nos. 20 and 22). 

No comprehensive picture of this aspect of the activities of the Court in the 
matter of advisory opinions is possible, as the appointment of national judges in 
such cases had not begun before March 1928. In two Advisory Opinions 
(No. 15 and in the Railway Traffic between Lithuania and Poland case) the national 
judge joined in a unanimous decision of the Coxirt. The Advisory Opinion 
No. 17 seems to have favoured both parties equally. In Advisory Opinions 
Nos. 16 and 18 no national judges were appointed. In the others the national 
judges delivered dissenting opinions against the decision of the majority. 

5 It is somewhat difficult to see why, in view of the above result, writers are 
inclined to express the opinion that the institution of national judges has proved 
to be a success. See Hill, op. cit., p. 683, and R.I. (Paris), iv (1929), p. 30. 
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It shows thatj whatever may be the postulated function of 
and the services rendered by the national judges in the course 
of the deliberations of the Court,^ it has proved impossible 
to avoid the grave danger of the national judges of the Court 
acting and, with few exceptions, being looked upon as repre- 
senting the interests of their States. Any usefulness of the 
national judges in that direction is overshadowed by the 
manner of the actual exercise of their judicial vote as dis- 
closed in the statistics compiled here. It is not suggested that 
there have been no grounds of legal substance behind their 
vote, but the fact is profoundly disturbing that (barring the 
doubtful case of the eighth Judgement) in no case have 
national judges voted against their State where it was success- 
ful, and that in no case have they refrained from expressing 
their dissent when the Court rejected the view of their 
Governments. In several cases the situation was aggravated 
by the circumstance that the dissenting opinion was delivered 
against the unanimous (Judgements Nos. 6, 7, and 8) or 
practically^ unanimous (Judgement No. 14) view of the 
Court.^ 

It would be not only unjust but also misleading to attribute 
the exclusive responsibility for the present state of affairs to 
individual national judges.^ The responsibility rests with the 
dualism of a system which excludes, as a matter of funda- 
mental principle, any idea of representation of interests, 
except those of the law, on the part of the permanent body 
of the judges, and which, notwithstanding the requirement of 
declaration of impartiality, admits in fact the idea of repre- 
sentation of national interests on the part of the non-per- 
manent judges. It would be both idle and inaccurate to 
deny that the latter are by the very nature of their function 
under a definite obligation to their State to explain its views 
to the Court. When, therefore, they preface their dissenting 
opinions by a reference, whose sincerity cannot be doubted, 

to the dictates of conscience bidding them to record their 

* 

^ See below, p. 235. 

The explanation of the other two dissenting opinions in this case will, if we 
may say so without disrespect, be found in Judgement No. 15 and the dissenting 
opinions there delivered. 

3 In the latter cases the national judge based his dissenting opinion largely 
on the ground that the Court had no jurisdiction, notwithstanding the fact that 
the case came before it by virtue of a special agreement. 

4 Some of the passages which follow are taken from the author’s Note in the 
B.T., 1930, pp. 182-6, entitled ‘Dissenting Opinions of National Judges and the 
Revision of the Statute of the Court’. 
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dissent^ it may be difficult to decide whether the reference 
is made to the duty of judicial impartiality^, rendered 
problematical by the dualism of the system, or to the obliga- 
tion to represent the interests and to put forward the view 
of their Governments. The border-line between explain- 
ing the legal views and defending the interests of the State 
concerned is in such cases so shadowy as to become utterly 
unreal. It has been said by a committee of the Permanent 
Court in connexion with the problem of representation of the 
interests of litigants that ‘of all influences to which men are 
subject, none is more powerful, more persuasive or more 
subtle, than the tie of allegiance that binds them [judges] to 
the land of their homes and kindred and to the great sources 
of the honors and preferments for which they are so ready to 
spend their fortunes and to risk their lives’.^ If this is true 
of judges in general, it must be particularly true of judges 
appointed ad hoc by their Governments. 

§ 34. Representation of Interests and the Impartiality 
of the Court. The creation in the Permanent Court of a 
body of judges- regarded by the opinion of the world as 
conscious of their position in the hierarchy of international 
organization, and developing, and enabled by their status 
and organization to develop, a sense of priesthood in the 
service of an idea transcending any particular interest, con- 
tinues to be at the present time of supreme importance for 
the international community. This last sentence has all the 
disadvantages of a high-sounding phrase, but it is believed 
nevertheless to give expression to the fact that the problem 
of putting beyond any possible doubt the impartiality and 
disinterestedness of the highest international tribunal con- 
stitutes, as we have seen, perhaps the most vital question in 
the field of international judicial settlement. The revision 
of the Statute by the Assembly in 1929 was to a large 
extent intended to improve the personal status of the judges 
and to add to the safeguards of their judicial independence, 
digmty, and integrity.^ However, the securing of the personal 

^ Series E, No. 4, p. 75. 

^ ^ Thus, for instance. Article 16 of the revised Statute provides that the mem- 

; bers of the Court may not exercise any political or administrative function, nor 
engage in any other occupation of a professional nature. This latter provision 
does not appear in the unrevised Article 16. The revised Article 17 provides 
^ that no member of the Court may act as agent, counsel, or advocate in any 
i case. The unrevised Article 17 limited this prohibition to cases of an inter- 
national nature. 
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integrity and independence of the judges of the Court 
solves only one part of the problem. The perfecting of their 
political impartiality and the securing of their independence 
of purely national considerations and sympathies is of even 
greater importance because of the impossibility of achieving 
this end through formal safeguards. This is a problem of the 
creation in the minds of judges of a sense of international 
solidarity resulting in a clear individual consciousness of 
citizenship of the civitas maxima^ a development on which it 
would be inappropriate to offer advice or suggestions. But 
at least it can be said without impropriety that that process 
ought not to be impeded by the continuance of formal 
institutions perpetuating the idea of representation of 
national interests.^ National judges are such an institution. 
The very presence of a national judge changes the character 
of the deliberations of the Court. They cease to be a contest 
between the various aspects of the impersonal claims of 
justice; they tend to degenerate into a contention between 
the conflicting claims of the parties. {The fine scales of justice 
are loaded with the crude and incongruous element of parti- 
san interest.) 

It is not denied that the abolition of the system of national 
judges presents a problem of extreme difficulty. Formally, 
considerations of nationality do not enter into the question of 
election of judges. But so long as by tacit convention and for 
political reasons, whose cogency and expediency are obvious, 

^ No one who studies the record of the proceedings of the Co nimittee o f 
J urists who in i<^20 drafted the Statute, or of th e Committee which m March 
1929 considercaidie^ quesHon of T£s^ can fail to realize that the idea of 

representation of interests underlay in a decisive manner the entire conception 
of national judges. This point of view seems now to have definitely prevailed. 
In the unrevised Statute there was still doubt whether national judges were 
expected to conform to the requirement of Article 16 of the Statute — at least 
in the French text — ^which laid down that the members of the Court must not 
exercise any political or administrative function in their respective States. (There 
was a curious discrepancy between the French text which spoke of Je s membres 
de la Gou r’ and the English text which spoke of ‘the ordinary members ol Uie 
CourPTTlowever, even the English text was not quitecIem^wEeSerthewo^ 
‘orffihary’ meant permanent members of the Court, or whether it was intended 
to cover all judges except deputy-judges.) This doubt was removed when in 
iQ2q, in the case concerning the BraziHan Federal Loans contracted in France,, 
the French Government nonnoateffaTjudge ^^"^(jc UieTJKfirTega^ 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Formally the French Government was 
represented in this case by the then Assistant Legal Adviser to the Minisl^ 
of Foreign Affairs, who was thus called upon to plead before his ofl&cial chi^ 
acting in the capacity of a judge. The revised Article 3 1 quite clearly imposes 
no limitations in this respect, and there is now nothing to prevent a State from 
nominating as its national judge its official legal adviser, its minister for foreign 
affairs, or any of its civil servants. 
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Great Powers are certain of being actually represented on 
the Court, it is not easy to urge smaller nations to give up 
a right to which they attach importance. Neither can a 
proper remedy be found in a modification of the rights or 
functions of the national judges, for instance, in limiting the 
exercise of their vote or disregarding it altogether in certain 


contingencies.^ Such a solution would have the result of 
sanctioning formally the position of national judges as advo- 
cates of their national interests, and would tend to aggravate 
the evil. The same objection attaches to any proposal to 
abolish the right of national judges to deliver dissenting 
opinions.2 In addition, the dissenting opinions may have the 
advantage of checking manifestly partisan dissent by at least 
compelling the national judge to produce the reasons for 
dissent and by exposing the dissenter to the criticism conse- 
quent upon the weakness or frivolity of any such dissent — 


although experience teaches that that contingency has not 


prevented dissenting opinions, and that any criticism of the 


legal merits of dissent must be confined to a small number 


of experts. However, for the time being and in the absence 
of a more radical remedy there devolves upon international 
lawyers a distinct duty to examine the dissenting opinions, 
with due respect and without any implication of motives, but 
with a determination to call attention, if and when occasion 
arises, to any improper use of this right. Proposals may also 
be usefully considered for a working compromise between 
the claims of national representation and the necessary- 
preservation of the character of judges as representatives 
of international justice. Thus it would be possible for the 
Council and the Assembly to elect, at the recommendation 
of the States, a standing list composed of two national judges 
for each State for a prolonged period to serve, if necessary, 
on the Court. The judges thus elected would be formally 
independent of their Governments.^ 

The major duty, upon which it is not necessary here to 
expatiate, rests with the national judges themselves. The ful- 
filment of that duty ought to be made easier by the realiza- 
tion both of the insignificance of the advantage which the 
dissent confers upon the national judge’s own State and of 


See, for instance, the suggestion of Sir John Fischer Williams in connexion 
with the casting vote of the President in the case of the Lotus, in Chapters^ p. 229. 

^ See on this question the Minutes of the Committee of 1929 entrusted with 
the revision of the Statute, pp. 50-5. 

3 See on this point R.I. (Paris), iv (1929), p. 31. 
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the immeasurable value of the benefit which could be con- 
ferred upon the institution of international justice as a whole 
by an attitude of studied restraint and painstaking disin- 
terestedness. There is a fatal lack of rationality in a system 
which, while, in view of the size of the Court, conferring little 
actual benefit on the State appointing a national judge — in 
no case, not even in the Lotus case, did the vote of the national 
judge exercise a decisive influence^ — by necessity threatens 
to imperil the quality of absolute disinterestedness which is 
essential to the effective functioning of the Court as a tribunal 
endowed with and exercising jurisdiction in matters of 
importance for the peace of the world. 

.i, 

§ 35, The Current Arguments in Favour of the Institution 
of National Judges. Are the grave objections to which the 
institution of national judges is open counterbalanced by off- 
setting advantages? It is submitted that none of the reasons 
usually adduced in favour of the retention of the system will 
stand a critical examination. This applies in particular to the 
view that the presence of a national judge at the deliberations 
of the Court must tend to increase a State’s confidence in 
the justice of the decision of the Court and make it less dis- 
inclined to accept an adverse verdict. An argument of this 
nature touches the very heart of the problem. Only in a 
Court in which in the public estimation there still lingers the 
factor of advocacy of interests does it matter whether a State 
is represented by its national or not. Only the total eradica- 
tion of the idea of representation of interests can remove the 
main reason for the insistence on the retention of national 
judges and do away with the vicious circle in which the 
existence of national judges perpetuates the conception of a 
court whose judges represent interests of their States, and in 
which that conception in turn tends to entrench such ^judges ad 
hod as a permanent institution. There are other reasons why 
it is difficult to accept the opinion that the presence of the 
national judge will ensure a nation’s confidence in the regu- 
larity and impartiality of the Court’s proceedings.^ Is such 

^ It will be noted, however, that although in this case the vote of the Turkish 
judge had no decisive effect in regard to the actual decision of the Court, it had 
the effect of giving to the world, with the authority of a formal majority of the 
Permanent Court, approval of a doctrine of great importance which some believe 
to be mistaken, 

- It has also been said (see Fachiri, op. cit., p. 50) that the national judge 
may assist the Court in shaping the judgement so that it may avoid wounding 
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supervision necessary? And if necessary, can it be effective? 
(jhe view has been expressed in this connexion that inter- 
national justice must not only be done, but that it must 
appear to have been doneA It is doubtful whether such 
appearance can be created by the mere fact of the presence 
of the national judge. Can it not be said that the presence of 
the national judge, symbolizing the idea of representation of 
interests, will rather tend to weaken that appearance? It is 
impossible not to gain the impression that the retention of the 
institution of national judges constitutes a concession to the 
uninformed respect for State sovereignty in what is essen- 
tially a minor detail — considering the negligible effect of the 
national judge on the outcome of the dispute — in comparison 
with the concessions which States have already made to the 
cause of impartial international justice by undertaking the 
commitments of obligatory arbitration. ' The same element of 
unreality attaches to the argument, somewhat uncritically 
repeated with melancholy frequency, that the presence of 
national judges is essential in order that the bench may be 
properly informed of the legal and other views of the party 
to the dispute. In the course of the written proceedings 
frequently comprising bulky volumes of Cases, Counter- 
cases, Arguments, and Counter-arguments, there is ample 
opportunity for the Court to become acquainted with the 
views and the legal outlook of the parties. These opportuni- 
ties are supplemented by the wealth of argument displayed 
with great industry during the oral proceedings. In case the 
judges are still in need of further instruction, there are avail- 
able to them the usual channels of research in a library 
specializing in comparative law. And it has been repeatedly 
suggested that, should these safeguards be regarded as un- 
satisfactory, there remains the possibility of the bench being 
assisted by national assessors acting in an advisory capacity 
without the right to vote.^ 

^ national susceptibilities. It is safe to assume that a bench composed of dis- 
tinguished lawyers, most of whom have had practical experience of govem- 
■ mental international intercourse, is not in need of such assistance. 

^ States themselves may not always attach decisive importance to being 
represented on the Court. See Advisory Opinion No. 1 6, pp. 7, 8, for an instance 
of a waiver by the parties to the dispute of their right to appoint a national judge. 
^ ^ See the suggestion of Lapradelle in the course of the deliberations of the 

Committee of Jurists in 1920 {Prochs-Verbaux^ p. 535). And see Articles 26 and 
27 of the Statute of the Court providing for technical assessors without the right 
to vote in Labour cases (compulsorily) and in Communication and Transit 
cases (optionally). 
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§ 36 . Safeguards of Impartiality of Judges. Improve- 
ments in the Method of Election. A change in the existing 
law in the matter of national judges is not the only, or even 
the principal, measure whose realization may assist the cause 
of securing the highest possible degree of impartiality in the 
work of the Court. For in the last resort the attitude of 
national judges is not in itself typical of the normal working 
of the Court, and the record of their voting on the Permanent 
Court is not in itself an accurate illustration of the question 
of impartiality of its judges. For national judges are in fact, 
if not in law, representatives of the States who appoint them. 
It is the attitude of the ordinary judges which must form the 
starting-point for a critical consideration of the work of the 
Court, namely, their attitude in cases in which their own 
State is involved. An analysis of the judgements shows that 
with the exception of one case^ there has been no disposition 
on the part of judges to vote against the view adopted by 
their own Governments.^ The tendency in regard to advisory 
opinions appears to be the same.^ In addition, some cases 
decided by the Court have given rise to the apprehension 
that the impartiality of the Court may be threatened by the 
inclination of judges to support the cause of the State politi- 
cally allied with their own country. It would betray an obvi- 
ous lack of sense of proportion if any deductions from these 
necessarily speculative indications were allowed to blur the 
general estimation of the work of the Court since its inception. 
Seldom in the history of political institutions has there been 
such a general consensus of opinion on the steady increase of 


/ ^ Judgement No. i (the Wimbledon c ase), when Judge Anzilotti joined in a 

dissenting opinion against the majority judgement. 

L ^ In Judgement No. i the judges in question, with the exception of Judge 
Anzilotti, favoured the contention of their Governments. This was also the 
case in Judgements Nos. 5 (in part), 10, 16, and in the two Orders relating to the 
Swiss Free Zones. In Judgements Nos. 2, 9, and 15 dissenting opinions were 
delivered by the nationals of the defeated party. In Judgements Nos, 6, 7, 8, 
II, 12, and 13 judges ad hoc were appointed on both sides. 

3 The majority of the advisory opinions were given in cases in which the 
actual parties to the dispute had no nationals sitting as ordinary members of the 
Court. In addition, it is not clear whether the manner of recording the votes 
of judges at the earlier stage of the work of the Court permits of definite con- 
dusions. The later advisory opinions exhibit the same tendency as- that ob- 
served in regard to judgements. But see p. 220, n. i . See also, to the same effect. 
Advisory Opinion, Series A/B, No. 42; possibly the same applies to the Fourth 
Advisory Opinion (Tunis and Morocco Nationality Decree^, where Judge Weiss 
seems to have voted against the contention oTIBeTfenda Government. In Ad- 
visory Opinion No. 14, and Series A/B, No. 40, judges delivered dissenting 
opinions against the otherwise unanimous view of the Court. 
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authority as in the case of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Much of this happy result is undoubtedly 
due to the inherent and inescapable usefulness of the Court 
as the highest organ of international justice. At the same 
time this result would have been impossible if the general 
body of judges had not been composed of persons who have 
approached their task with an almost religious sense of duty 
and determination on judicial impartiality. Thus viewed, 
the importance of the tendency noted above need not be ex- 
aggerated. Even if it be admitted that national judges or, 
perhaps, even some of the ordinary judges, when their own 
(or, possibly, an allied) State is concerned, have not succeeded 
in overcoming the powerful influence of national allegiance, 
their influence in shaping the results of the work of the Court 
would not be, and has not been, decisive. 

These considerations, however, do not absolve those in a 
position of responsibility — and lawyers called upon to advise 
them — ^from the duty of enhancing by every possible means 
the element of impartiality in the Permanent Court. Any 
show of partisanship on the part of a judge, even if immaterial 
for the outcome of an actual dispute, necessarily imperils the 
estimation and the atmosphere of impartiality in the Court 
as a whole. Accordingly, apart from the removal of those 
features in the organization of the Court which amount to a 
formal recognition through the institution of national judges 
of the idea of representation of interests, the constant vigilance 
of statesmen and lawyers must be directed towards securing, 
so far as this is possible by external regulation, a composi- 
tion of the Court in which the ideal — admittedly difficult 
of *■ achievement — of impartiality transcending the ties of 
nationality is brought nearer realization. If this may be said 
with sincgrgjisimilitx. andjespect, Ae fuHest possible effect 
must — as a matter of delTBerate and conscientious policy — be 
given to those words of Article 2 of the Statute, according to 
which the Court ‘shahbe,compj9^«d^ b^y 
iu d,s:es elected resfardless of their nationality from amongst 
persons of high moral character’ For impartiality, when the 
interests of the judge’s own State are concerned, is in the last 
resort a personal quality of intellect and conscience. It pre- 
supposes the determination on the part of judges to regard 
the international community, which is still to a large extent 
a postulate, as an entity as real as any sovereign State, and 
with an eq^ual claim to allegiance. It presupposes on their 
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part the consciousness of being citizens of the world. ^ It 
presupposes on their part the realization of the moral conse- 
quences of the fact that they are the trustees of one of the 
highest and perhaps the most important function which can 
be put in the hands of man. The securing of these qualities 
can never be exclusively a question of machinery. But it can 
be so to a very large extent. This is the reason why the task 
of securing a morally and intellectually high type of judge 
constitutes one of the most important tasks of the community 
of States organized in the League of Nations. 

The consideration of the adequacy of the existing methods 
of electing the judges of the Court must form the subject of 
constant preoccupation on the part of responsible statesmen. 
The elaborate procedure by which the Permanent Court 
gives its judgements is generally known and appreciated.^ 
The procedure by which judges are elected ought to be the 
object of equally anxious care. It is therefore a duty of true 
statesmanship to review periodically the existing machinery 
with a view to eliminating any subsisting element of hap- 
hazardness or other inadmissible influences in the election 
of judges. It is by no means certain that these elements are 
entirely eliminated under the present method of electing the 
judges of the Court. ^ 

When the Statute of the Court was drafted in 1020, the 
main preoccupation of the authors of the Statute was to find 
a method for reconciling the claims of the small and large 
powers for representation on the Court — a problem, which 
had frustrated the attempt made in 1907 at The Hague to 
establish a permanent international court. Accordingly, 
when in 1920 that difficulty was satisfactorily solved by the 
adoption of the so-called Root-Phillimore plan,^ there was 
a general feeling that the most important problem in the 
election of judges was satisfactorily solved. It may be doubted 
whether — quite apart from the fact that the main object of 

^ The British Commissioner in the London Commission of 1853, in submitting 
his suggestions as to the choice of the umpire, referred to the persons concerned 
as entitled ‘to take rank among that class of citizens of the world in whom 
evepr nation takes a pride, whose fame is the common property of aU, and whose 
feelings, sympathies, and interests may be fairly considered as not confined to one 
place or people, bu t equally and indifferently spread over the whole world’ (Moore, 

P'395)* ’ / * 

! ^ Hammarskjold in Mich igan Law Review ^ xxv (1927), pp. 327-53, and 

I the 1930, pp. 180, 1 81. See also 

I the detailed discussion of the question in 1931 by the Court itself in connexion 
‘ with some proposed changes, Series D, No. 2, pp, 218-52. 

® See Articles 8-12 of the Statute. 
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the Root-Phillimore plan has been rendered obsolete by the 
changes in the composition of the Council and the resulting 
preponderance of small Powers — there is sufficient justifica- 
tion for the continuance of this feeling. The Statute of iqao 
failed to achieve, or even to consider, what ought perhaps to 
have been its principal object, namely, the securing of the 
election of judges through a most careful, deliberate and 
responsible method. Apart from the submission of lists of 
candidates by the national groups,' the election of the judges 
by the simultaneous proceedings of the Council and the 
Assembly is the ha^Wrd resist of an electoral process pure 
andjunple^wit^airthe disadvrnitages of haste, chance 

physical fatigue, and polit ical bargaining. These mSEods 

3.nQ coiicornit3,rit dis3-dv3,nt3,^6S h3.vc been subjected to 
well-informed criticism. " However, there seems to have been 
so far no general recognition of the fact that a change of the 
existing methods is necessary if the League of Nations is to 
fulfil properly one of ite most important functions, i.e. the 
selection of an authoritative court inspiring the absolute 
confidence of the world. 


The choosing of international judges must be a process not 
only of election, but of careful, conscientious, and mature 
selection by a body of some degree of permanence capable of 
developing an articulate common will and responsibility. It 
should not be the result of a chance vote of an unwieldy body 
whose responsibility is necessarily limited, but the outcome of 
a long process of weighing the personal qualifications of the 
candidates. A method could be devised by which the iudges 
could, subject to the confirmation by a qualified mijority 

0 the Assembly, be appointed by the Council advised by a 
committee composed of its own permanent and non-per- 
manent members and working for an extended period Such 
a system would combine the uttermost care in the selection 

01 the judges of the Court with the preservation of the rights 
of the Assembly of the League.3 H^ever, even a rSorm of 


groups appointed by their Governments, under the 

Ztsk of Permanent Court of Arbihation, with 

fte tok of nommatog the candidates for election. These national groups are, 

Statute, recoi^ended to consult their highest Comts of 

national National Academies and 

national sections of International Academies devoted to the study of law. It 

provision has been complied with in practice. 

bee .o.r. 7 i 93 T;pprr 23 - 3 fiT^"^-t;r:i — ^ 

. ^ The process would resemble to a certain extent the procedure by which the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United States are nominated. 
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this nature would not entirely remove the inconveniences 
resulting from a simultaneous election of fifteen judges. Ways 
must be sought for doing away with the danger resulting 
from the necessity of electing all the judges at once, from the 
consequent perfunctory character of the selection, and from 
the ensuing impossibility of remedying mistakes until a 
further nine years have elapsed. These risks would be 
eliminated by a system under which only five judges would 
be elected at a time — a procedure which could be effected by 
a rule under which, while the nine years’ period of office 
would be maintained, one-third of the judges would retire 
every three years. 

These suggestions are here put forward with diffidence and 
with an apology appropriate to every attempt at propound- 
ing new schemes. Their justification is the conviction of the 
writer that the method by which the organized community 
of nations elects its most important organ may legitimately 
be regarded as the object of continuous investigation and 
improvement. The Permanent Court is the solid rock upon 
which statesmen will set their feet in time of trouble when all 
other means have failed, interest civitatis maximae ut haec 
petra sit firma’ . Impartiality is a quality of mind and character 
whidbL can only partly be secured by dint of external regula- 
tion and machinery. But this is the very reason why nothing 
ought to be left undone which renders the part played by 
these external factors as effective as is humanly possible. 



PART IV 

STABILITY AND CHANGE IN 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 




CHAPTER XI 


INTERNATIONAL CHANGE AND THE JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 

§ 1. The Absence of an International Legislature as a 
Reason for the Limitation of the Jurisdiction of Courts. 
While legal analysis, and the study of the working of inter- 
national arbitration, have been proving that neither the sup- 
posed non-existence of legal rules applicable to the dispute, 
nor the importance of the subject-matter of the controversy, 
affords an adequate basis for a doctrine of the limitation of 
the international judicial function, another basis for such 
doctrine has been attracting the attention of international 
lawyers. According to this view, the judicial function, con- 
ceived as a compulsory procedure, is applicable to such 
disputes only as, having regard to the present state of 
international organization and law-making, can be solved by 
the application of rules of law in a manner consistent with 
the requirements of justice and of international peace and 
progress. As Professor Hyde says, a dispute is justiciable if it 
is ‘capable of reasonable^ adjustment by reference to accepted 
principles of international law’.^ The basis of this conception 
of justiciability is the fact that there does not exist an inter- 
national legislature capable of modifying or supplementing 
existing law. The adherents of this doctrine point to the 
consequently static character of international law, and to the 
possibility of controversies arising in which the decisions of 
an international organ acting judicially and giving, as it is 
bound to do, effect to an undoubted international right, 
would be manifestly unjust. These decisions, it is said, might 
be so little in accord with the changes continually taking place 
in international society that they would have the unavoidable 
effect of perpetuating injustice and friction. It is pointed out 
that the existence of the obligation of judicial settlement, in 
issues of this description, must cause the interested States to 
adopt a rigid attitude of reliance on formal rights, an attitude 
which they might possibly be induced to abandon or to modify 
in the course of a less rigid procedure. The upholders of 
this view look with impatience on those who regard judicial 
settlement as a panacea for securing peace, and for solving 
I Italics are mine. - Vol. ii, p. 1 12. 
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international conflicts 5 they insist that real progress in this 
direction can be achieved only by admitting the essential non- 
justiciability of such disputes, and by developing so-called 
alternative methods of settling them through international 
conferences, conciliation, and international legislation. 

The origin of this aspect of the doctrine of the limitation of 
the judicial function goes back to Wgstlake's weJl>iuown dis- 
cussion of the limitations of international mbitration. He was 
inclined to recognize the right of pohtical action, to the exclu- 
sion of the duty to arbitrate, not only when there is no legal 
rule in existence, or when the existing rule is in need of being 
supplemented or more precisely defined, but also in cases 
where the le gal aspect is clear J ait is ove rridden by cojisider^- 
tions of higheTSIstobutive justice,“namely, when ‘opinion is 
feirS“°" 5 e^tgrowing a rule, so that a change in the law may 
be asserted in good conscience to be necessary, and yet, from 
the w’ant of an international legislature, it is difficult to effect 
such change otherwise than by setting an example to it’.^ 

How^ever, it was after the World War that clear expression 
was given to this view by a number of writers and statesmen of 
authority. Thus Hiiber^when discussing in 1919 the 

bases of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and its pro- 
\dsions in regard to judicial settlement, drew attention to the 
essential diflFerence, in this respect, between international and 
municipallaw, inasmuch as The latter possesses in its legislature 
a regulative organ which normally ensures the adaptation of 
the law to the changing conditions of power within a society, 
whereas the essentially contractual naturg^f the relations of in- 
dependent States enables States interested in the maintenance 
of the status quo to prevent or to obstruct the evolution of the law.’ ^ 
At the first Assembly of the League of Nations, during the dis- 
cussion on the inclusion of the principle of obligatory arbitration 
in the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
Lord Balfour gave eloquent utterance to similar doubts. ^ 

^ International Law (2nd ed.), i. 301. 

2 Z^tschrift fiir Volkerrecht, xii (1922-3), p. 14; and Annuaire^ xxxiii (2), pp. 

764- 

3 He said: ‘Remember that this Court is set up to administer a system of 
international law. International law itself is a changing and growing subject. 
There is no provision — ^fortunately perhaps — ^within the limits of the Covenant 
for changing and reforming international law, and this Court is brought into 
existence not to change it or reform it, but simply to administer it. Therefore 
you may find yourselves, or some nation in the course of time may find itself, 
in the position that a rigid interpretation of what may be an antiquated system 
of international law (which would never be embodied in any authoritative code 
or authoritative work if all the circumstances were understood), nevertheless 
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When in 1 922 the Institute of International Law discussed the 
problem of the obligatory jurisdiction of international tribunals. 
Professors Politis and Brown submitted a report in which they 
envisaged the possibility oi disputes not being suitable for 
judicial settlement on the ground that they could not be decided 
without taking into account general principles of justice and 
equity. It was clear from the report and from discussion that 
such a possibility was regarded as the direct outcome of the ab- 
sence of an international legislature able to develop the existing 
lawin the spirit ofjustice and progress.^ In general it can be said ) 
that this manner of approach is prevalent in the most notable I 
of recent contributions to the subject of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, like those by ^nerly/ Schindler 4 J^org^auf i 

and, in particular, by Sir John Fischer Williams^ ^ ^ 

has to be administered by a Court which, in administering it with strict regard 
to law with which it has to deal, but without any power of showing that larger 
vision which is sometimes given to statesmen and politicians, may affect interests 
so profoundly concerning the very existence of that state, that your whole 
machine would be destroyed before that state would submit itself voluntarily to 
legal destruction. 

T do not think such cases are likely, but who among you will venture to say 
that they are impossible? . . . 

‘The very thought that it might occur will throw discredit on your system, 
unless you allow some possible safety valve.’ Doc. concerning the Action by the Council 
of the League under Article 14 of the Covenant^ p. 247 ; First Assembly, Plenary Meetings, 
p. 488. The ‘safety valve’ was found in the rejection of obligatory arbitration. ^ 

^ Annuaire, xxix (1922), p. 3b. 

2 The Law of Nations (1928), p. 189. 

3 In R.I., 3rd ser., ix (1928), pp. 263-81, 568-87. Hostie, while rejecting 
other tests of justiciability of disputes, suggests that a dispute is non-justiciable if 
there is a clear divergence between the law applicable to the dispute and the 
requirements of equity. The existence of such a divergence must, he says, be 
left to the determination of the Court in each particular case. He thus envisages 
a situation in which a Court after having dealt with a dispute on its merits and 
having found on the question of law, ought to refuse to give judgement and pro- 
noxmce the dispute non-justiciable. As he says, ‘La guerre juste . . . est un mal 
affreux. Mais la paix injuste est un mal plus grand.’ (Op. cit., p. 576.) See 
also Cimbali, Le cause dei perpetui insuccessi delL arbitrate intemazionale (1926), and 
other writings by the same author cited op. cit., at p. 7. 

4 Recueil des Cours, 1928 (v), pp. 264-79. 

5 Die internationale J^chtspflege, ihr Wesen und ihre Grenzen (1929), in particular 
pp. 72-84, 131-52. See also the interesting article of Decenciere-Ferrandiere in 
R.G. xxxvi (1929), pp. 41 6-5 1 . He proposes a solution of the difficulty by way of 
establishing two organs competent to deal with international disputes. He sug- 
gests that every dispute should in the first instance be submitted to a judicial 
organ deciding in accordance with strict law; that if either party is imwilling to 
accept the judgement the dispute should be submitted to a non-judicial organ, 
which will be competent to decide the matter merely from the point of view of 
equity to the exclusion of any legal consideration whatsover; and that the pro- 
’nouSement of the ‘organ of equity’, if contrary to the judgement, should have 
the effect of suspendin^itSTJpgfafton. 

^ Chapters, pp. 34, 35; International Change and International Peace (1932); A.J. 
xxvi (1932), pp. 31-6. 
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§ 2. Tlie Problem of Change in International Relations. 
The problem of adjusting the functioning of the law to the 
perpetual antinomy of change and stability, and of justice and 
security, is not one peculiar to international law. It is a 
general legal phenomenon common to every political society. 
It is one of the central problems of legal philosophy.^ Ex- 
perience teaches that in this struggle the element of change 
is not always victorious, for the simple reason that stability 
and security are in themselves a powerful constituent element 
of justice. There is, as Montesquieu already pointed out, 
a limit to the possible sacrifice of security to progress. ^ f The 
same experience teaches that there is ultimately no Wre 
effective challenge to the maintenance of the law than an 
immutability impervious to the needs of life and progress. 
As^Jherm^ said: A concrete law, which, because it has 
oncT'^Sisted, claims absolute and accordingly perpetual 
'existence, is like a child who strikes his own mother; it 4g^des 
the idea of law even in invoking it, for the idea of law is per- 
/ petual becoming. . , 

. The tendency of international lawyers to treat fundamental 
questions of international law apart from the corresponding 
phenomena in other fields of law has had the result of 
exaggerating the importance both of the el uent of change 
and of the absence of an international l^islature as^an in- 
strument of change. There are undouBtedly Treasons peculiar 
to international relations which have had the effect of dis- 
torting the true proportions of the problem. (The principal of 
these reasons is the fact that, in international relations, the 
main source of conditions calling for change is obsolete or 
unjust rights of individual States grounded in contractual 
agreements of indefinite duration based on force^ (Treaties, 
even of a legislative character, concluded in time of peace 
are as a rule of limited duration or subject to denunciation, 
and thus provide a possibility for giving effect to a change in 
conditions.) Thus when in the last ten years the problem of 

^ The problem has formed one of the main themes of Dean Pound’s writings 
on legal philosophy. See in particular The Spirit of the Common Law (1921); 
Interpretations of Legal History (1923). See also Demogue^ Les Notions fondamentales 
du droit prive (1910), chapter on Evolution and Security in Modern French Legal 
Philosophy, Modern Legal Philosophy Series (1921), pp. 446-70; Sauer, Lehr~ 
buck der Rechts^ und Sozialphilosophie (1929), pp. 228-31. Sir Henry Maine’s 
Chapter II on Legal Fictions in his Ancient Law bears on the same subject. 

® Esprit des lois, Book VI, ch. iii. 

3 Der Kampf urns Recht (1906 ed.), p. 9 (translated as in Demogue, op. cit., 
p. 447) . 
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peaceful change is put in the foreground of international dis- 
cussion, and when reference is made to the constant change in 
conditions of relative power, the true objects aimed at are 
changes in the territorial and other provisions imposed by 
force in the recent peace treaties. It is the questionable 
political and moral vdue of the source of many international 
obligations of indefinite duration which is responsible for 
some of the exaggerations of the necessity for change. Law 
means inconvenience to those subjected to its obligations, and 
in the relations of individuals its hardships are accepted as a 
necessary incidence of social life. But when, as in relations 
between States, this inconvenience has its origin in agree- 
ments imposed by force, and when it is accompanied by 
the realization of the difficulty of change by the intervention 
of the law, it produces a psychological attitude in which 
the sense of grievance and the original injustice are unduly 
magnified. 

However, once the causes aggravating the problem of 
change within international society have been realized, care 
must be taken not to exaggerate its import^ce by regarding 
it as the problem of international law.^ Tin international 
relations the securing of the observance of me law in regard 
to its essential, as distinguished from its minor, aspects is still 
the chief task which confronts the society of States.) It must 
also be borne in mind that, while in the international sphere 
the problem of change is for some reasons more urgent than 
within the State, there are other reasons which limit its im- 
portance. (One of these factors is that the scope of matters \ 
governed by international law is on the whole confined to the / 
regulation of the external relations of States. It does not and I 
cannot aim at regulating the lives of the members of the! 
international community in the same intensive and pervading I 
manner as municipal law does. It is mainly adjective law. I 
It is, more than any other kind of law, a regulation of com-/ 
petencies. Only when the political organization of the inter- 
national community has undergone a fundamental change, 
so as to regulate in detail the life of its individual members^in * 
its internal aspects — only then wUnTFe ' possible to speak of a 
constant flux of changes necessitating legislative remedies. At 
present international law is more static than any other law i 
not only because of the absence of an international legislature, 
but principally because it regulates relations which are not 

^ See Fischer Williams, International Change and International Peace (1932), p. 76. 
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in themselves liable to be affected in a decisive manner by 
economic and other changes.^} 

Closely connected with this aspect of the matter is the view 
that, as within the State legislation gives formal recognition 
to changed conditions of power and influence, it is unfor- 
tunate that in the international sphere there does not exist 
a machinery translating growing power into legal right. 
This view ignores the fact that one of the not least important 
functions of the law is to protect the weaker members of the 
community against the physical preponderance of others, 
and not invariably to give effect to it. However, the main 
fallacy of this attitude is the belief that the internal growth 
of the State, and the increase in its internal power, constitute 
a c6ndition which must find an expression in external rela- 
tions of power. The two are not necessarily related. It will 
be shown in the next Part how most so-called conflicts of 
interests are due, not to economic necessities, but to the im- 
perfections of international legal organization, in particular 
to the legal admissibility of force and the absence of the duty 
of judicial settlement. 


§ 3. International Legislation^ as an Instrument of 
Change. A legislature is the principal — although not the only 
— instrument for changing the existing law. In many cases 
it is, in the absence of a voluntary renunciation of a legal 
right, the only instrument of change. There ought to be no 
doubt that in some cases an international legislature — and 


^ It is of importance that the lawyer studying the problem of the conflict 
between stability and change in international relations should not allow himself 
to be misled by general phrases. Thus he frequently comes across a view that, 
while wid ^ th e State the functions of d ecaying fr idiYiduals are taken over by 

Q-ascharge 

their responsibihties towards their peoffis, to perpetuate the territorial status 
quo which, as a result, lFndrid"‘frecomeljj 5 ust and intolerable! For a recent 
statement of this point of view see Ha wlrey , Economic A^ects of Sovereignty f i qcio) , 
pp. 137 ff. But might it not be said th^*feHc^7l3rmomr*3ecaying, aTi&'ih a 
state of perpetual renovation for the very reason that they are composed of 
individual human beings of limited physical duration ? In the course of history 
nations have frequently succumbed to physical force and lost independent state- 
hood, but only a crude interpretation woiild invariably ascribe such occurrences 
to internal decay and regard them as just decrees of world history. 

^ The term ‘^legislation’ is here used in its original meaning as referring to a 
law-creating activity of a sovereign authority. The term ‘international legisla- 
tion*, when used with reference to international conventions of a general 
character, is convenient so long as it does not have the effect of concealing the 
actual absence of a true international legislature. See Hudson, International 
Legislation (1931), vol. i, Introduction, 
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only an international legislature — would be in the position 
to remove dangerous causes of friction by a deliberate change 
of the legal status quo. For this reason the absence of an inter- 
national legislature must be regarded as putting a hea\^ 
strain on the obligatory rule of law in the international 
society. However, once the importance of an international 
legislature in this respect has been recognized, care must be 
taken not to exaggerate either its possibilities or the results 
ofits absence. 

The existing legal status quo may be a source of friction, but 
there is no certainty that legislation devised to alter it may 
not prove even more dangerous to the cause of peace. It 
may lead to actual recourse to force where formerly only dis- 
satisfaction and friction existed. In so far as it may deprive 
a State of rights previously enjoyed, it may be regarded as an 
act of injustice and usurpation of powers in the same way as 
legislation within the State, dictated by class or other factional 
interests, may prove productive of widespread indignation or 
disobedience culminating in revolution.^ A change in the 
law may be possible of achievement only at the expense of the 
growth of others, in particular when the object of the claim 
is such that there is not enough of the object desired to go 
round. ^An enactment by an international legislature chang- 
ing existing rights may leave the out-voted State dissatisfied, 
resentful, and clamouring in turn for a change) 

In addition, the scope and the possibilities of legislation are 
strictly limited on more general grounds. In the first place, 
legislation is subject to the same limitation as legal regulation 
in general. It cannot regulate matters which, having regard 
to the nature and the function of the law, are beyond the 
sphere of legal regulation. And it must stop short of relations 
which, although in principle amenable tp regulation by law, 
cannot become so having regard to the state of the politi- 
cal and social development within the particular society.^ 
Secondly, its operation is necessarily limited by the fact that 
some legal relations, although distasteful to those who 
expect to benefit by a change of the law, ought nevertheless 
to be maintained because of their conformity with material 
or formal justice. It is not the function of the law to prevent 

^ It has been said that acts of injustice committed against individuals are less 
dangerous in practice than acts of injiistice committed against States; for ‘To 
clash even lightly with the interests of a group is to strike a beehive or an ant- 
hill . . Tourtoulon, Philosophy in the Development of Law (1922; English trans.), 
p. 503. 2 See below, p. 391. 
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individual hardship following upon the operation of rules of 
law^ On the contrary, its task is to give effect to legal rights, 
notwithstanding the inconvenience of those subjected to a 
legal duty. Law is more just than loose conceptions of justice 
and equity. Nothing is more instructive in this respect than 
to note how often international tribunals, instructed to decide 
in accordance with equity, have insisted on deciding on the 
grounds of law because that solution seemed to them more 
just as tending to realize legitimate expectations.^ It is only 
when such hardship and injury become socially detrimental 
that the legislator steps in. A change of the law, even if its 
continuance is detrimental to the interests of the person or the 
group asking for its removal, may violate reasonable ex- 
pectations of others protected by law and just in themselves. 
A State ‘sitting on its rights’ is not necessarily in the wrong. 
Thirdly, the fact that, in the international sphere, demands 
for a change relate frequently to a change of territorial 
rights acquired in contractual agreements based on force, 
constitutes another source of difficulty. For legislation re- 
storing rights of this nature would be necessarily retroactive. 
Within the State legislation is only in exceptional cases con- 
cerned with the invasion, with a retroactive effect, of private 


^ See, in particular, the decision in the Maninat case before the French- 
Venezuelan Mixed Commission, where the Umpire refused to identity equity 
enerosity and insisted oil a decision based on law, on the ground that 
‘equity exists when exactly the right thing is done between the parties’. Report 
of the French-Venezuelan Mixed Commission (1906), pp. 44—80, United States Sen. 
Doc. No. liQth Congress, ist Session. See also the Gentini case, Ralston’s 
Report, p. 727, where the claimant Government asked for the rejection 01 the 
plea of prescription on the ground of equity: ‘We are told with truth that this is 
a Commission whose acts are to be controlled by absolute equity, and that 
equity will not permit the interposition of a purely legal defence as prescription 
is said to be. But is this position correct? . . . The principle 01 equity tinds its 
foundation in the highest equity — the evidence of possible inj’ustice to the de- 
fendant, the claimant having had ample time to bring his action, and therefore, 
if he has lost, having only his negligence to accuse.’ See, in particular, the 
numerous decisions of the Br itish- American Mixed Arbitral Tribunal under the 
Convention of 18 August x.9 10, which instructedthe Tribunal to decide m 
accord^ce wim pceaty rights and with the principles of international law and 
of equity’. In these decisions — see below, p. 312 — the Tribunal, while refusing 
to give effect to claims based on equitable considerations, but not supported by 
the existing law, recommended to the States concerned certain lines of action 
as an act of ^ace. And see the Sambiassio ca se, Ralston’s Report, p. 692, to the 
effect that it is the duty of the T ri Bun 3 . msSucted to disregard the technicalities 
of the local law, ‘to apply equitably to the various cases submitted the well- 
established principles of justice, not permitting sympathy for suffering to bring 
about a disregarc. of law’. See also Nielsen’s Report, pp. 51-67, for a learned 
argument by Counsel in the Eastern Extension, Australasia and China Telegraph 
Company, Ltd., case, and p. 79 for the decision of the Tribunal. But see the award 
in the Cayuga Indians claim, ibid., pp. 314-20. 
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rights. The paramount legal postulate of security and stability 
is one which affects not only the administration of justice, but 
also the legislative function as well. This is the reason why 
legislation is not as a rule retroactive^ why it does not as a 
rule interfere with individual contractual engagements; and 
why the invasion of private rights is so far as possible subject 
to the duty of compensation. 

These general observations may well be illustrated by a 
. consideration of the possibilities of icicle 1 9 of the Covenant, 
in which the postulate of internationalTegisIation modifying 
obsolete rights and legal conditions is expressed in a hesitat- 
ing but unmistakable manner. There are very few who deny 
the imperative necessity of giving concrete shape and effec- 
tiveness to that article. Yet its present imperfection must not 
be allowed to cause us to exaggerate the possibilities of its 
application. What would be the scope of the operation of an 
international legislature, as foreshadowed in Article 19, in 
removing what are now regarded as the main obstacles to 
peace and the main causes of international friction? Would 
it, for instance, be able to effect any territorial changes of 
importance without provoking most determined and em- 
bittered opposition on the part of those threatened by the 
proposed change, an opposition which would shatter the very 
foundations of the international organization embodied in 
the League of Nations? Would an international legislature 
be in a position, without exposing the League to the danger 
of dissolution, to limit the freedom of States in the matter of 
tariffs and migration? It is not only the opposition of sove- 
reign States, but the inherent difficulties of the problems 
involved which would act here as a powerful check upon the 
legislative activity. Thus, to mention one instance, who 
would make bold to maintain with assurance, justifying inter- 
national enactments of a radical nature, that the opening, by 
virtue of such an enactment, of the thinly populated terri- 
tories of some States to foreign immigration would be just, 
desirable, and expedient? Perhaps the historian, when 
viewing in the distant future the growth of the League of 
Nations in the first century of its existence, will comment on 
the rudimentary character of its legislative organs at that 
stage as having been a blessing in disguise, namely, as having 

% 

^ On the principle of non-retroactivity of laws as a 'condition indispensable - 
pour la securite et la stabiHte des relations juridiques’ see Duguit, Traite de | ^ 

Droit constitutionnel (2nd ed.), v. 310. 
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prevented its disruption as the possible result of attempts to 
settle matters of this nature with the help of the dangerous 
instrument of a majority-vote, and as having made possible 
their discussion in an atmosphere of persuasion and relative 
detachment. 

An exaggerated estimate of the need of change and of the 
possibilities of an international legislature may also have 
the undesirable effect of inducing States, parties to a dispute, 
to S^elty^elter behin^die„iinmp^^^^^ of the law^ and to 
renounce the exploration of methods more likely to lead to a 
satisfactory solution than a formal change through legislative 
or quasi-legislative action. Nothing in the present state of 
international organization can be more detrimental to the 
prospect of effective change than to rely exclusively upon 
legislative action for its reahzation. Xhis method of approach 
has the result of du'erting the attention of nations and states- 
men from constructive measures based on an attitude of 
reasonableness and responsibility for international peace; for 
these alone can in many cases produce a satisfactory solution. 
No legislative action can, for instance, remove such sources 
of friction as are due to the desire for territorial changes in 
respect of certain territories with racially mixed populations. 
Only neighbourly arrangements, conceived in a spirit of 
accommodation, can in such cases provide a satisfactory and 
lasting solution. Exaggerated emphasis on the necessity for 
legislative change may have the result of diverting the State 
which is clamouring for change from constructive efforts to 
contribute its share towards remedying a situation com- 
plained of. ^ One may mention here, for instance, the claim 
for international legislative regulation of migration as a solu- 
tion of the friction occasioned by the problem of over-popula- 
tion in some countries. DeUberate measures calculated to 
check unrestricted growth of population are no less vital for 
the solution of the difficulties involved than legislative 
international action. 

§ 4. Judicial Adaptation of the Law to Changed Condi- 
tions. The discussion among international lawyers of the 
problem of peaceful change in connexion with the absence of 
an international legislature has been marked not only by over- 
emphasis, ignoring the analogous phenomena within the State, 
f ^^^toent of change, but also by an under-estimate 
o the function of courts as an instrument for adapting the 
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existing law to changed conditions. The fact that, nor mall y^ 
the function of changing the law is within the province 
of the legislature, and that the business of courts is to 
apply existing law, has at times led writers to deny that 
courts have any place at all in the scheme of change. i It is 
of importance not to accept this general statement without 
closest investigation. Undoubtedly legislation is the normal 
and the most effective means of changing the law, but it is 
not the only means. It is the instrument of a community in an 

Pf le^rSFganization. It is the lait itege' m 
the evolution of law-making. The analogy of the creation and 
the application of the law within the State is highly instruc- 
tive in this connexion.^ Law is created not only by legislative 
bodies, or by custom, or by individual agreements of the 
parties. It is also created by judges by way of interpreting the 
existing law and applying its general principles. There are 
obwous limits to this law-making activity of judges,^ but these 
limitations do not materially alter the fact that courts do 
not slavishly administer abstract rules without being able to 
exercise creative discretion. It is irrelevant whether this 
exercise of discretion is shown in recourse to conceptions of 
justice, or general principles of law, or the law of nature, or 
of public policy. 

Judicial law-making is a general legal phenomenon in 
societies where justice is administered by judicial tribunals. 
Accordingly, like courts within the State, so also international 
tribunals, by the very nature of the judicial function, are not 
confiiied to a purely mechanical application of the law. When 
applying the necessary abstract rule of law to the concrete 
case, they create the legal rule for the individual case before 
them. actual operation of law in society is a process of 
graduaT crystalHzation of the abstract legal rule, beginning 
with the constitution of the State, as the most fundamental 
and abstract body of rules, and ending with the concrete 


' See, e.g., Fischer Williams, International Peace and International Change (1932), 

p. II. 

2 In Sir Henry Maine’s Law (1920 ed.), pp. 29-33, the student will find 

an iUuininating passage on the operation of the agencies by which law is brought 
into harmony with society. He points out that social necessities and social 
opinion are as a rule in advance of law; that, althoug ^he gap may b e aljaost 
c^Q sgd for a ti me, it ^ a perpetual tendency to r^l^enT^lhat there are 
three prmcipal agencies which constantly adjust the law to the requirements of 
progress. They are leg^J^ns, e^ty,and le gislati on. The first two operate 
principally through the instrumentality 01 courts. ” 

3 See above, p. 80. 
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shaping of the individual legal relation by a judgement of a 
courts or by an adjudication or decision of an administrative 
authority^ or by an agreement of the interested parties. The 
separation of powers as between the judiciary and the legisla- 
ture is as legendary as it is between these two agencies and 
the administrative power. This creative exercise of judicial 
activity is no less real in common-law countries than in 
systems of law where the principle stare decisis has no formal 
validity.^ In international law the scope of this aspect of 
judicial activity is much wider; for, in international society, 
conscious law-making by legislation is in a rudimentary 
stage, the creation of customary law is slow and difficult of 
ascertainment, judicial precedent is relatively rare and of 
controversial authority, and, in consequence, the field of de- 
tailed concrete regulation is small, and that of general prin- 
ciples of law wide and elastic. Accordingly, in international 
law judicial law-making is of special importance for the 
purpose of disposing of disputes by developing and adapting 
the law of nations, within the orbit of existing law, to the 
new conditions of international life through a process 
of equitable judicial interpretation and reasoning. The 
conception of international tribunals administering in a 
mechanical fashion obsolete rules of law is as far from the 
truth, although as easily assumed, as the conception that they 
may disregard clear provisions of the law in order to arrive 
at a compromise satisfying both parties. International tri- 
bunals are judicial tribunals administering rules of law. But, 
like the law applied by municipal courts, the law adminis- 
tered by them is tempered by a spirit of legal equity, common 
sense, and natural justice which, while paying full considera- 
tion to acquired rights, finds ways and means to prevent the 
law from becoming an instrument of oppression, or from 
giving its sanction to manifest absurdities. International 
tribunals are in this respect in a more favourable position, 
inasmuch as they are hampered by a comparatively small 
number of hard-and-fast rules, and are, therefore, more in a 
position to exercise their law-creating function in a spirit 
of progress. Thus viewed, the present imperfect state of inter- 
national legislation, far from being a reason for questioning 
the applicability of obligatory judicial settlement, is a powerful 
argument in its favour. 

The law-creating activity of international tribunals 

See Lauterpacht in B.Y,, 1931, pp. 53, 5^. 
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formed the subject-matter of one of the preceding chapters in 
which their methods of meeting cases primae impressionis were 
examined.^ They have been shown to be manifold and 
effective. But have cases primae impressionis discussed in these 
chapters any direct relation to the question of judicial 
adaptation of the law to changed conditions ? It is submitted 
that they have. A case of first impression is simply one for 
which the existing law, statutory or other, provides, on the 
face of it, no solution, so that recourse to a more general legal 
rule or principle is necessary. This gap in the law may be 
due to an oversight of the legislator; it may be due to the fact 
that by mere accident a certain type of case has not pre- 
viously come before courts; but it may also be the result of 
objective changes in society necessitating recourse to judicial 
law-making. Even this aspect of judicial activity is, it is true, 
hmited by the existing law, and great are the difficulties and 
heavy the responsibility of international judges in reconciling 
the antinomies of genuine and spurious interpretation of the 
existing law; but this has not, as we have seen, prevented them 
from fulfilling their judicial function in the spirit of progress 
and with due regard to the phenomenon of change. In 
addition, while international tribunals are thus frequently, 
by the very nature of the judicial function, in a position to 
adapt the law to objective changes in the international com- 
munity, there exist, in addition, certain specific legal rules 
and doctrines which emphasize in varying degrees the possi- 
bilities of this aspect of judicial activity in the international 
sphere. Some of these doctrines will be considered in this 
Part.fThey are the judicial application of the doctrine rebus 
sic stmtibus; the doctrine of abuse of rights; and some aspects 
of so-called international inter-temporal law. 


4 

§ 5. The Absence of Provisions for Change and the Justici- 
ability of International Disputes. Nothing that has been said 
here about the limited possibilities of international legislation 
as an instrument of peace is intended to deny that the question 
of adapting existing law to new conditions is no less essential 
in international law than under any other system of law. But 
it has been thought necessary here to draw attention to these 
limitations of international legislation because the demand for 
it, put forward in connexion with the problem of change, has 
become an argument against the rule of law in international 

^ See above, pp. 105 et scqq. 
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relations as embodied in the principle of obligatory judi- 
cial settlement. The practical consequences of linking up the 
obligatory judicial settlement of international disputes with 
the establishment of an international legislature are obvious. 
There is in practice little difference between rejecting obli- 
gatory arbitration for the reason of its incompatibility with 
the State’s freedom of action in the international sphere 
and rejecting it on the ground that the international society 
does not as yet possess a legislature in the accepted meaning 
of the word. The setting up of an international legisla- 
ture would constitute the most fundamental change in the 
present organization of international society, and a derogation 
from the traditional attributes of national sovereignty im- 
measurably greater than a most comprehensive acceptance 
of the obligations of compulsory judicial settlement. To 
regard the establishment of an international legislature as a 
condition ’precedent to the setting up of a system of obligatory 
arbitration is in effect to reject an institution of vital im- 
portance to the existence of any legal community on the 
ground that that community has not as yet developed certain 
mod£s^^^££eaiisg^^v ; it is to make the rule of law depen- 
dent upon the fijmEient of a condition which, if realized, 
would constitute the greatest inroad upon State sovereignty 
ever attempted. In fact, writers who reject obligatory- 
judicial settlement on the ground of the absence of agencies 
of change, at the same time regard the establishment of such 
an effective legislature — as distinguished from the procedure 
of conciliation and advice by international organs — as un- 
desirable and as tantamount to the setting up of what is called 
a super-State. 

The problem of stability and change is one of the principal 
problems of the philosophy of international law and will be 
treated from this point of view in the chapters which follow. 
But it is also, as has been shown, closely connected with the 
question of obligatory judicial settlement, and as such is pre- 
eminently of practical importance. The insistence, on this 
accoimt, on the limitation of the judicial function is based 
on the appeal to justice and to the requirements of peace 
between nations — although some may regard it as a startling 
revelation that, forty years after the inception of the move- 
ment for obligatory arbitration, international lawyers 
should have discovered that the consummation of these 
efforts may, in the present state of international organization, 
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prove disastrous to the peace of the world. There should be 
little doubt as to the gravity of the impHcations of this atti- 
tude. As it is impossible to determine in advance in what dis- 
putes a legal decision may prove fraught with danger or 
with injustice, this test of justiciability of disputes amounts in 
fact to a rejection of the idea of obligatory arbitration. ^ That 
rejection includes even so-called purely legal disputes as con- 
noting controversies capable of determination by an existing 
rule of law. In fact compulsory arbitration of legal disputes 
so conceived is even more dangerous from the point of \iew 
of the objection put forward. 

As the purely negative character of conclusions which are 
drawn from the absence of an effective machinery of change 
is frequently concealed behind the advocacy of so-called 
alternative means of settlement, it will be necessary to investi- 
gate what are the possibilities of these alternative methods of 
settlement. An even more important task is to consider what 
are the existing and potential remedies calculated to obviate 
the inconveniences and dangers resulting from the absence 
of agencies of change. There are open to the international 
lawyer more constructive avenues of approach than the re- 
jection of the postulate of the obligatory rule of law. First. 
bearing in mind that, even within the State, where the 
authority of the national legislature is supreme, law is to a 
considerable extent shaped and developed by courts, ‘he 
ought to examine what are the actual extent and the pos- 
sibilities of judicial law-making within the international 
society. Secondly, it is within his province to inquire into 
the scope oTTdeiiberate extension, by the will of the parties, 
of the process of judicial legislation by international tri- 
bunals. Thirdly, it is his duty to consider the possibilities 
of political action falling short of a legislative procedure, 
but intended to prevent or to modify the operation of legal 
rules deemed to be contrary both to justice and to the peace 
of the world. 

/ ^ See writers cited above, p. 247. See also Fischer Williams in A.J* xxvi 

/ (1932)5 p. 353 where that attitude is expressed in the submission that States (i.e., 
m fact, one of the disputants) must retain the liberty of determining whether 

I a dispute is, or is not, suitable for a legal decision. This being so, it is not clear 

I what is the advantage of a definition of a legal dispute, as suggested by the learned 
writer. 



CHAPTER XII 


INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF CHANGE 

§ 6. Conciliation as an Alternative Means of Settlement. 
The difficulties, real and imaginary, arising out of the 
absence of effective provisions for international change have 
in recent years become responsible for the prominence given 
to so-called alternative means of settlement, in particular to 
international conciliation. The view has been frequently 
expressed that concihation — and not a judicial decision — ^is 
the instrument of settlement appropriate to the special needs 
of the international community. There has been a tendency 
to deprecate the insistence on judicial settlement as yet 
another instance of an uncritical transference of conceptions 
and institutions from the domain of municipal law into the 
field of international relations.’ The way in which the proce- 
dure of conciliation has been raised from the position of a pre- 
liminary and ancillary means of settlement to an independent 
institution, rivalling, and opposed to, the normal method of 
judicial settlement is one of the significant phenomena in the 
development of legal conceptions in the international sphere. 

The procedure of conciliation is to-day firmly embedded 
in international conventional law relating to pacific settle- 
ment. In addition to Artic les 1 1 and i g; of the Co venant of 
the League, which provide for conciliation by the CoimalTit 
IfeTBeenincorporated in important multilateral conventions 
like the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disnutes^ and the General Convention of Inter-Ameri- 
can Conciliation of s^nuary 1928.3 To these instruments 
therFmulT^hr^lfld^*^^ still growing number of 

bilateral treaties like the Locarno agreements^^ the uni- 
form conciliation treaties concluded in and after 1928 by the 
United States with a considerable number of non-American 
States^s and a multitude of conciliation treaties between 

* See the writers referred to below, pp. 416 et seqq., 424. And see Wright, 
Mandates under the League of Nations (1930), pp. 270, 271; Potter, The World of 
Nations (1929), pp. 174, 175; Shotwell, War as an Instrument of National Policy 
(1929), pp. 246-52. ^ See above, p. 70. 

3 Printed in .d.J. xxiii (1929), Suppl., p. 76. ^ See above, p. 39. 

5 See, for instance, the Conciliation Treaty between the United States and 
Austria of 16 August 1928, in A.J. xxiii (1929), Suppl., p. 197, and other 
identical treaties printed in the same Supplement. 
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various European States.^ As a rule conciliation is adopted 
as obligatory for disputes described as non-legal^ or non- 
justiciable, or for disputes other than those which can be 
settled by the application of rules of law, or for disputes 
as to matters other than respective rights. In some treaties 
it is prescribed as the obligatory preliminary instrument 
of settlement in regard to all disputes, whereas in others^ 
although obKgatory in regard to the so-called non-legal 
disputes, it is optional in regard to controversies described as 
legal.^ In general the procedure of conciliation, as adopted 
in these treaties, may be described as a means of pacific 
settlement in which the parties entrust a number of persons 
with the task of investigating the facts of a controversy, of 
attempting to effect a direct settlement, or of recommending 
a settlement without, however, binding themselves to accept 
as conclusive either the report as to the facts or the recom- 
mendation as to the solution of the controversy.^ The possible 
advantages of conciliation have been widely discussed by 
international lawyers and others. In theory it serves a large 
variety of useful purposes. It brings the parties together; 
through the niorator ium it prevents sudden breaches of the 
peace; through the elimination of the recourse to rigid law it 
spreads the allaying oil of sweet reasonableness over the 
waves of the controversy; it is marked by simplicity and the 
absence of cumbrous and costly procedure; it may have 
the advantages of the services of experts; and, as its findings 
are not binding in any case, it makes possible the conclu- 
sion of treaties of pacific settlement without the indefinite and 
therefore destructive reservations.^ 


^ For an enumeration of no of these treaties, up to February 1930, see 
Efremoff in F. xv (1930), pp. 383-6. See also Habicht, quoted below. 

2 See, for a useful synopsis. Arhitration and Security^ pp. 

3 The ab 6 ve“’ 3 eHnition is somewhat generaTand does not take into account 
the various modifications of emphasis or priority in regard to the three main 
functions of conciliation. For an account of the machinery of conciliation see 
Me 



the Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes’, in B.Y., 1929, pp. 96-110; 
'ESiGVsioQinRecueildesCourSj 1927 (iii),pp. 1-140; Gorge in i 2 ,/. ^ 3rd ser,,vxi( 1926), 
pp. 632-76, and viii (1927), pp. 58-106 ; Revel in xxxviii (1931), pp. 564- 
607; Habicht, Post-War Treaties for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
(1931). pp- 1001-34. 

^ See Arbitration and Securityi pp. 54-6, for an analysis of the reservations 
accompanying conciliation treaties. It will be noted that although they do not 
contain such general reservations as vital interests, independence, honour, and 
interests of third States, many of them include reservations referring to previous 
disputes, territorial integrity, or questions affecting domestic jurisdiction (ibid., 
PP- 55 . 56 ). 
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§ 7. The Development and the Present Function of the 
Procedure of Conciliation. Historically, conciliation goes 
back to the time when any undertakings, not only of compul- 
sory judicial settlement, but also of obligatory procedure not 
involving a binding settlement, were regarded by States as 
unacceptable. At that stage of international organization, 
conciliation, as embodied in the provisions of The Hague 
Conventions relating to mediation and commissions of in- 
quiry, served the function of at least bringing the parties 
together. It did not originally involve the duty of refraining 
from recourse to hostilities before the issuing of the report 
of the conciliation commission; and, as Governments were 
reluctant to permit a finding on the merits of the contro- 
versy as a whole, it was confined to an elucidation of, and 
finding on, the facts. In the course of subsequent develop- 
ment these limitations were abandoned. In the so-caUed 

liga- 
con- 
nit a 

recommendation as to the solution of the controversy in all 
its aspects. These original objects of the conciliation pro- 
cedure have to a large extent been rendered obsolete by 
subsequent developments in the domain of obligatory judicial 
settlement and international organization in general. The 
question of the existence of facts giving rise to an international 
obligation has become recognized as coming within the normal 
function of judicial tribunals. Most treaties of judicial settle- 
ment confer upon international tribunals jurisdiction as to 
‘the ^istence of any fact w Mch^if estab^hshed, would con- 
stitute a breach ofan international obligation 1 he principle 

of moratorium na^ ecome one ofthe mam procedural rules 
of the machinery of pacific settlement under the Covenant. 
The conciliation procedure was conceived and developed at a 
stage of international law when there was practically no legal 
restraint upon States intending to engage in wars,^ whether 
stimulated by a sudden outbreak of national passion or in 
pursuance of a premeditated plan of aggression. That stage 
has been overcome now that the liberty to go to war has been 
substantiallv curtailed, and the new institutions of inter- 
national organization have provided means and opportuni- 
ties for consultation and negotiation. 

I But see Sir John Fischer Williams in B.T,, 1930, pp. 68^ 69, who gives a 
omewhat restricted interpretation of this provision. And see below, p. 281. 


trvan treaties, the moratorium became one of the^ 
tions of the procedureoTTonSi^tiqn. In subsequent 
ciUation treaties the concihators were authorized to subi 
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The obsolescence of the original purpose of the proce- 
dure of conciliation explains why, although in the ten years 
following the World War there has been concluded a vast 
number of bilateral and multilateral conciliation treaties and 
although conciliation commissions have been set up and 
organized in advance, there has not been a single instance of 
recourse having been had to these bodies,^ and why there is 
no likelihood of such recourse taking place.^ It is difficult to 
visualize occasions on which States might feel inclined to 
have recourse to them. The opinion, frequently voiced, that 
the great majority of armed conflicts which have occurred 
during the last hundred years could never have been settled 
by the judicial procedure, is probably well founded, but it is 
irrelevant to the question of the usefulness of the procedure 
of conciliation. It is unhkely that these armed conflicts could 
have been prevented by such a procedure. There is no 
reason to assume that wars, like those waged between Austria 
and Sardinia, or between Turkey and the Balkan States, or 
between Turkey and Italy in 1911, or between the United 
States and Spain in 189^ or between Russia ai 
m 1904, could have been prevented by the efforts 
ciliation commission constituted in advance.^ These armed 


d Japan 
of a con- 


^ The commission of investigation and conciliation set up by the protocol of 
3 J yiuar yjggaJtoweenBol^aaii^Paragu^aj^ was not established underapre- 
existtGg” conciliation treaty. The function of the Commission was to determine 
the responsibility for the frontier incidents, which had taken place between the 
two countries, and to recommend measures calculated to prevent a repetition of 
the hostilities. It was precluded by its terms of reference from investigating or 
deciding on the merits of the territorial dispute. The work of the Commission 
did not result in a finding on the responsibility for the frontier incidents. It 
culminated in the Conciliation Agreement of 12 September 1929, providing for 
the mutual forgiveness of the offences and injuries, for the re-establishment of 
the status quo which existed before the incidents occurred, and for the renewal 
of diplomatic relations. The protocol of 3 January 1929 is printed in A.J. 
xxiii (1929), Suppl., p. 98. For an account of the dispute and of the work of the 
Commission see ibid., pp. 1 10-12, and xxiv (1930), pp. 122-7, 573-7. 

^ Ruegger, in a learned article in R.L, 3rd ser., x (1929), pp. 91-106, surveys 
the reasons for the failure of conciliation commissions as a practical institution 
and suggests procedural remedies. 

3 In his collection of addresses entitled International Relations (1922), Lord 
Biwce enumerates, on pp. 224-30, the wars whicirbcaiiTed"suice‘the TreatyoT 
^enna in 1815, and points out that, with the possible exception of the wars be- 
tween Germany and Denmark in 1864 and between Great Britain and the two 
South African Republics, none of these wars could have been prevented by 
recourse to arbitration. However, his view that most of these conflicts, like the 
Balkan wars or the war between the United States and Spain in 1898, could 
have been prevented by conciliation cannot be accepted. Lord Bryce him- 
self mentions on p. 228 the Franco-German war of 1870 in connexion with 
the possible advantages of conciliation, but on p. 229 he refers to that war as 
to one the causes of which were deep-seated and where the differences seemed 
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conflicts had their roots in the desire to change the status quo 
by the invasion of the legal rights of another State — a desire 
stimulated by the existing international law which tolerated 
and permitted recourse to force, as a legal means of giving 
effect to claims, and provided no means for peaceful and 
superimposed territorial change. These wars were not due 
to sudden outbreaks of uncontrolled national feehng which 
could have been prevented if there had existed an appro- 
priate procedure. 

Neither is there good reason to believe that in the future 
States will be willing to entrust for effective settlement to 
a conciliation committee issues involving a change in the 
existing law. Such issues, if there is a disposition on the part 
of the State from which concessions are claimed to treat 


claims of this nature in a spirit of generosity and accommoda- 
tion, can be more properly discussed in the course of laborious 
and confidential negotiations between the interested parties. 
It is to err on the side of optimism to assume that a dispute in 
which a State is asked to abandon its freedom of action in 
regard to the regulation of matters of migration, or to agree 
to a cession of its territory, can with advantage be treated by 
a conciliation commission.^ At the same time it is unlikely 
that in matters of minor importance recourse will be had to 
the machinery of conciliation. If prolonged negotiation has 
in such cases failed to produce an agreement, then the pro- 
bability is that the parties will prefer to have the controversy 
setded by the normal machinery of arbitral settlement. The 
procedure of permanent international tribunals may, con- 
trary to the current assumption, be less cumbrous and expen- 
sive than that occasioned by recourse to special bodies with 
no experience or continuity.^ 


irreconcilable. See also the article by Godefroy in R.G. xiii (1906), pp. 559- 
82, devoted to the easy task of proving that the wars under review were not 
concerned with questions of right and could not therefore have been settled 
by judicial methods. 

^ This is also the reason why in disputes of this nature the jpart of interna- 
tional conferences as an instrument of pacific settlement is strictly limited. The 
advantages of international congresses as instruments of consultation and co- 
operation are obvious and numerous, but it is rightly being pointed out, by 
authors who have devoted special study to the functioning of international 
conferences, that they are not well adapted to the settlement of international 
disputes, and that the only justification for their function in this capacity is the 
present limitations of the jurisdiction of judicial tribunals. See in partictilar 
Hill, The Public International Conference (1929), pp. 206-18, 222. 

2 See, for instance. Article 29 of the Statute and Articles 67 and 70 of the 
Rules of the Permanent Court concerning the Chamber for Summary Procedure, 
and Judgements Nos. 3 and 4 rendered under these articles. 
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In view of this process of gradual obsolescence of the 
original function of conciliation what, it may be asked, is the 
reason for the continued attachment shown to it by lawyers 
and statesmen? The reason, it is submitted, is that to the 
initial purposes of conciliation there has been subsequently 
added another object emanating directly from the current 
doctrines of the inherent limitations of the international 
judicial function. Concihation has been accepted as a means 
of an attempt at settlement of disputes which lawyers and 
statesmen have declared to be incapable of judicial settle- 
ment. It is easy and convenient to point to a supposed 
inherent distinction between justiciable and non-justiciable 
disputes by adducing as evidence a vast number of multi- 
lateral and bilateral treaties in which this distinction is 
expressly recognized by the provision of conciliation for so- 
called non-justiciable, and of judicial settlement for so-called 
justiciable, disputes. The process is not without interest for 
the student of the development of legal and political ideas. 
Conciliation has, at an early stage of its development, been 
called into life because there existed disputes which States 
were unwilling to submit for final adjudication. Sub- 
sequently, the very existence of conciliation bodies has pro- 
vided an easy argument for the perpetuation of the doctrine 
of disputes inherently incapable of obligatory judicial settle- 
ment. Conciliation has preserved its place in international 
law largely in consequence of the belief that there exists a 
legally relevant distinction between justiciable and non- 
justiciable disputes. That distinction is, in turn, maintained 
by the existing conventional international law reserving a 
prominent place to the procedure of conciliation. 

§ 8. The Effectiveness of the Procedure of Conciliation as 
an Instrument of Pacific Settlement. Some machinery of 
consultation and negotiation is undoubtedly necessary and 
advisable before recourse is had to an international tribunal. 
Such machinery does in fact exist in the normal diplomatic 
channels. It is sanctioned by the almost universal practice of 
treaties of judicial settlement, which provide for negotiations 
as the preliminary condition of invoking a judicial decision. 
As between individuals, so also in relations between States, 
the appeal to a court ought, if necessary, to constitute the 
last, and not the first, stage of the controversy. States 
apparently attach importance to this condition, and there 
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have been several occasions on which Governments pleaded 
to the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court on the ground 
that the requirements of pre\dous negotiations had not been 
complied with.^ In so far, therefore, as the procedure of con- 
ciliation is intended to stress the factor of negotiation and 
consultation prior to recourse to judicial settlement, it may 
serve a useful function, in particular in view of the fact that 
international law, as interpreted by the Permanent Court, 
does not in the absence of an express provision to this effect 
regard previous recourse to negotiations as a condition for 
invoking the obligatory jurisdiction of judicial tribunals.^ 
In so far as it is in effect used as a pretext for concealing the 
deterrhination of the States to remain free from the duty of 
obligatory judicial settlement it is harmful. It is easy, 
by signing a multitude of conciliation obligations, to create 
the impression that an imposing edifice of pacific settlement 
has been erected. The complacency with which some inter- 

^ See, for instanccj the British plea to the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court in the Mavrommatis Palestine Concessions case. Judgement No. 2, Series A, 
No. 2, pp. 13-15. And see the Argument of Sir Cecil Hurst, Series C, No. 5 (i), 
pp. 33 and 71, and the Reply of Professor Politis, p. 50. See also the Polish plea 
to jurisdiction in Judgement No. 6, Series A, No. 6, pp. 13 and 14, and Judge- 
ment No. II, Series A, No. 13, pp. 10 and 1 1. On the question of negotiations 
in the Mavrommatis case see Feinberg, La Juridiction de la Com dans le sysUme 
des mandats (1930), pp. 1 14-21. 

^ See Judgement No. 2, where the Courtsaid that, as the convention in question 
contained no provision concerning negotiations, it was sufficient if a divergence 
of opinion had manifested itself. However, the Court, expressed the view that ‘it 
would no doubt be desirable that a State should not proceed to take as serious 
a step as summoning another State to appear before the Court without having 
previously, within reasonable limits, endeavoured to make it quite clear that 
a difference of views is in question which has not been capable of being other- 
wise overcome’. It appears, therefore, that the Court has so far been unwilling 
to recognize that the almost uniform usage of inserting in treaties the condition 
of previous negotiations has hardened into a custom. But, even if there is no 
procedural rule of international law enjoining negotiations, it is respectfully 
suggested that the Court might give expression to its views on the propriety of the 
action of a State indiscriminately invoking its jurisdiction by availing itself of the 
provision of Article 64 of the Statute, which lays down that the parties bear 
their own costs apart from the cases where the Court may direct otherwise. 
The Court has not so far made use of its discretionary powers in this matter. 
But could it not, following the broad analogy of most legal systems, make use of 
this Article in order to discourage frivolous and unnecessary appeals to its juris- 
diction, in which no attempt at arriving at a settlement through negotiations 
has been made? There is no substance in the view that there is an element of 
punishment in the imposition of costs, as there is no substance in the view that 
States, being sovereign, caimot be penalized in any form. In the Ottoman Debt 
Arbitration of 1925 {Annual Digest, 1925-6, Case No. 360), the arbitrator went 
to the length of asserting that the imposition of costs upon the defeated party 
would be contrary to ffie principle of equality of States. There are sound 
reasons for providing safeguards against indiscriminate use of the machinery of 
the Court. 
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national lawyers rejoice at the existence of the large number 
of conciliation treaties is disquieting. It lends ample support 
to the view that conciliation, although non-existent in prac- 
tice, has become an obstacle to progress by reducing the 
fundamental postulate of the obligatory rule of law to one of 
many means of settlement of equal value. While at the 
period of the First and Second Hague Conferences the 
inimical attitude of States towards obligatory arbitration 
found expression in comprehensive reservations, the same 
attitude tended after the World War to find expression in an 
indiscriminate multiplication of instruments of pacific settle- 
ment devoid of the element of effective legal obligation. 
There is no occasion for self-congratulation because States 
have agreed to meet before a body of conciliators authorized 
to propose recommendations which Governments are not 
bound to accept. The practical result of conciliation and of 
other ‘alternative means’ is not to substitute one mode of 
peaceful settlement for another of equal force and value. 
The effect is to substitute a series of attempts at settlement for 
a settlement proper. Whatever the advantages of concilia- 
tion may be, it is clear that, unlike compulsory judicial 
settlement, it does not aim at securing the peace within 
international society by ascertaining in a final and binding 
manner the disputed rights. This is, obviously, not the only 
task of judicial settlement, but it is its primary task — a func- 
tion which is essential to the existence of a community under 
the reign of law. 

§ 9. Conciliation and Judicial Procedure. What has 
been said above must not be taken as suggesting that there is 
absolute certainty attaching to the peace-preserving function 
of judicial settlement. Like any other provision of positive 
law, so also a binding judicial pronouncement may be dis- 
regarded. Thus viewed, the difference between the two pro- 
cesses of settlement is only a relative one, and any doubt 
whether judicial settlement is an absolute guarantee of peace 
is directed against a view which no one holds and which, on 
the face of it, it is impossible to maintain.^ But the difference 
exists nevertheless, and is of fundamental importance. In 
law the binding decision of an international court con- 
stitutes a final settlement in the meaning that it precludes 
recourse to such forms of self-help as may be otherwise 

* See below, pp. 397, 398. 
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permitted in an undeveloped system of law. Politically, resort 
to self-help is still possible, just as disregard of the law and 
revolution are possible within the State, but legally they 
amount to a defiance and a breach of the rule of law, with 
all the political consequences of such an attitude. The moral 
and political effect of the judgement of a judicial tribunal 
is so tremendous that its legal finality has a tendency to 
approach actual finality. A State may disregard the finding 
of a conciliator without exposing itself to the charge of bad 
faith, but a Government refusing to comply with the award 
of a judicial tribunal is in a different position, for it then 
appears as a law breaker, and the most embarrassing burden 
of proving excess of jurisdiction, or corruption on the part of 
the Court, is throwm upon it if it wishes to escape the odium 
of having violated the law. No such restriction of the freedom 
of action attaches to the procedure of conciliation. 

At the risk of some repetition it must be pointed out that 
it is not intended to deny altogether the possible usefulness — 
as an instrument of change — of the procedure of conciliation, 
operating either through a commission or, within definite 
limits, through the Council of the League of Nations.^ The 
two methods are not opposed one to the other so that the 
choice of one necessitates the rejection of the other. ^ Even 
if it is conceded that some of the inconvenience of judicial 
settlement resulting from the absence of an international 
legislature may be obviated by a previous recourse to the 
procedure of conciliation, can it not be urged that the proper 
course is to make the recourse to judicial determination 
dependent upon the previous utilization of the machinery of 
conciliation in the same way in which at present, in almost all 
arbitration treaties, recourse to an international tribunal is 
made dependent upon previous diplomatic negotiation? 
There is little justification for the view that the eventual right 
to demand a judicial decision may render illusory the 
advantages of conciliation, inasmuch as a State, which 
believes itself to have the law on its side and is determined to 

^ See below, p. 340. ^ 

^ There is, perhaps, some exaggeration in the view put forward by Professor Ch. 
de Visscher (i?./., 3rd ser., ix (1928), p. 34) and others that the advocates of 
obligato^ judicial settlement must necessarily tend to minimize the function of 
conciliation. This may be clearly seen, for instance, from the Report of Borel 
and Politis, Ammire, xxxiii (2) (1927), pp. 766 et seq., which, although attribut- 
ing to conciliation an important function in filling the gap arising out of the 
absence of an international legislature, is strongly in favour of obligatory judicial 
settlement. 
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insist ri^dly on its formal right, will be disinclined to show 
that spirit of accommodation and broad-minded appreciation 
of the equitable aspect of the controversy which is an essen- 
tial condition for the success of the procedure of conciliation. 
This pessimistic estimate lies within the domain of specula- 
tion, and it may therefore be difEcidt to disprove it. The 
same problem has arisen in connexion with the compulsory 
arbitration of industrial disputes, in particular in Australia, 
where arguments have been put forward in support of the 
\iew that the ultimate faculty to invoke the judgement of the 
arbitration court may frustrate the purpose of the procedure 
of conciliation. However, equally weighty reasons have been 
adduced by those who point out that, unless there is in the 
background a court endowed with compulsory jurisdiction, 
little respect is paid to the conciliator.^ 


I Foenander, ‘The New Arbitration Act in Australia’, in International Labour 
Review, xix (2), 1929, p. 164. It cannot, for instance, be said that, in the pro- 
tracted Roumanian-Hungarian Optants dispute, the absence, consistently 
stressed by Roumania, of the duty of submitting the dispute to a final judicial 
adjudication had the result of making more conciliatory the State claiming 
freedom of action. ^ 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE JUDICIAL APPLICATION OF THE 
DOCTRINE ‘REBUS SIC STANTIBUS’ 

§10. The Doctrine ‘rebus sic stantibus’ as the Negation 
of International Law. In any discussion on the place of the 
doctrine rebus sic stantibus as a principle of change capable 
of judicial application it is essential to keep in mind the 
distinction between two fundamentally different aspects of 
the doctrine. It is in the first instance a pseudo-legal assertion 
of the absence of any binding force in international law. It is 
the expression of the view that the rule pacta sunt servanda 
does not apply to States with the same cogency as it applies 
to individuals, for the simple reason that they are States, and 
that their interests cannot be subjected to an obligation 
existing independent of their own will. As Hegel said, ‘The 
relation of States is one of independent units which make 
stipulations, but at the same time stand above their stipula- 
tions’.^ From Spinoza^ to modern deniers of international law 
the doctrine rebus sic stantibus has been appealed to not only as 
a consequence, but also as the very proof of the States’ inde- 
pendence of the law. It has been one of the manifestations 
of the state of nature of which the relations of States were 
said to afford the only historical instance.^ 

The practice of States shows few examples of actual 
recourse to the doctrine rebus sic stantibus, and probably no 
examples of its recognition by States against whose treaty 
rights it has been invoked.^ It owes its fame and notoriety 
principally to writers who take it over from text-book to text- 
book by dint of vague but persistent references to the State’s 
right of existence and self-preservation. Actually, even on 
those rare occasions on which treaties were broken under 
colour of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus it was obvious that 
no question of self-preservation arose unless, indeed, every 
change in the constellation of power enabling the State to 

^ Grundlinien der Fhilosophie des Rechts, § 33 ^* 

^ Tractatus Theologico-politicus, xvi; Tractatus Politicus, iii. 14. 

3 See below, p. 401. In modern phraseology this state of nature has been 
referred to as the relation of co-ordination — as distinguished from subordination 
to law — of sovereign States. See below, pp, 405 et seqq. 

^ See Lauterpacht, Analogies, p. 170, n. i. And see for a review of the more 
important cases Pischer Williams, Chapters, pp. 95-100. 
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disregard with impunity an onerous obligation be regarded 
as a material change of conditions implied in the treaty. 
The true function of the doctrine is to give expression to yet 
another aspect of the divorce of some orthodox notions of 
international law from general principles of law of undeniable 
universality — a divorce expressed, for instance, in the refusal 
to recognize the vitiating force of duress in the conclusion of 
treaties. 

In fact, there is a close and not artificial connexion between 
the disregard of the vitiating effect of duress and the doctrine 
rebus sic stantibus. The connexion clearly exists in the domain 
of morals, inasmuch as it may not be absolutely repugnant 
to justice to maintain that a treaty imposed by force cannot 
claim the same sanctity as an obligation voluntarily under- 
taken. (The future student of international ethics will regard 
it as a redeeming feature of modern international law that 
a system of law postulating the validity of treaties concluded 
under the threat of physical compulsion evolved a doctrine 
absoKing the State of its obligation as soon as it felt sufficiently 
strong to shake off the burdens of an imposed treaty.) But 
the association between the doctrine rebus sic stantibus and the 
admissibility of duress is of interest not merely from the 
ethical point of view. For, as a matter of historical experience, 
the main (although not the only) reason for invoking the doc- 
trine rebus sic stantibus is in treaties imposed by force — treaties 
which, as a rule, do not contain any limitation of their 
operation in point of time,’' whose provisions are not invari- 
ably the product of far-seeing statesmanship, which are as a 
rule dictated by the victor after a trial of physical strength, 
and which, in consequence of the nature of the conditions 
imposed by them, perpetuate the consciousness of their 
merely factual ori^n. There is reason to believe that this 
aspect of the doctrine, although it looms large in text-books 
and contemporaneous politics, is not likely to retain its 

^ International lawyers are in the habit of advising — as a remedy calculated 
to obviate the necessity of recourse to the doctrine rebus sic stantibus — the con- 
clusion of treaties limited in time by means of suitable denunciation clauses. 
But it is seldom realized that — apart from treaties imposed by force and apart 
from cessions or exchanges of territory — international treaties are almost 
umversally concluded for a limited period. A glance at treaties of commerce, 
of extradition, of pacific settlement, or of technical unions, will show how uni- 
versal is this practice. Even the charter of the organized society of States, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations — is subfject to two years’ denunciation. 
See, however, the Treaties of Locarno and the Pact for Renunciation of War, 
which are not limited in point of time. 
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present position in international law.^ It will gradually lose 
its raison d'etre in an international society in which the right 
of recourse to war for the purpose of giving effect to claims 
is renounced, and whose members have undertaken to 
respect and to guarantee mutually their political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity as against external aggression. 
This is believed to be the tendency, although it is not always 
easy (in a world in which the legal position, created under 
what may be called old international law, still displays its 
full efficacy) to realize the fundamental changes brought 
about by general conventions like the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and, to some extent, the Treaty of 
Renunciation of War. 

These developments do not, it is clear, contain a solution 
of the difficulties created by existing obligations arising out 
of treaties imposed by force in so far as they are, or may 
become, unjust and obsolete. But, subject to the exceptions 
to be discussed presently, the remedy does not lie here with 
a juridical doctrine capable of application by international 
tribunals. It lies in the nature of things that the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty, by reference to the express or implied 
intention of the parties, one of whom claims the change of 
circumstances as a reason for the dissolution of the treaty, 
is hardly applicable to treaties in which the intention of 
one of the contracting parties was of little consequence, i.e. 
to treaties imposed by force. The remedy lies with the 
appropriate political agencies, and above all in an attitude 
of accommodation and reasonableness on the part of the 
States concerned — an attitude for the manifestation of which 
Article 1 9 of the Covenant may provide a convenient starting- 
point. It would be prejudicial to the authority of the judicial 
organs of the international community and its proper func- 
tion to saddle it with the duty of revising political treaties 
imposed by force. 

§ 11, The Doctrine ‘rebus sic stantibus’ as a general 
Principle of Law. The aspect of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus 
which is, on the one hand, an unavoidable consequence of 
the admissibility of duress and, on the other hand, an expres- 
sion of the general weakness of international law qua law, 
does not exhaust the possibilities of the application of the 
doctrine itself. For, after the extra-legal elements of the 
doctrine have been eliminated, there still remains in it a 
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legal residuum which, although of a limited compass, is 
capable of application by a judicial tribunal. The rule that 
compacts must be kept is certainly one of the bases of the 
legal relations between the members of any community. 
But at the same time the notion that in certain cases the 
law will refuse to continue to give effect to originally valid 
contracts is common to all systems of jurisprudence. Whether 
it be the rule ad impossihilia nemo tenetur in Roman law;^ or 
the various manifestations of the doctrine of frustration or 
supervening impossibility of performance in English law;^ 
or the express reference to changed conditions in the Austrian 
Civil Code ;3 or Article 323 of the German Civil Code 
— according to which, if the performance due from one 
party under a contract becomes impossible in consequence 
of a circumstance for which neither he nor the other is 

^ See, for some examples of interitus rei as a ground for release from the obliga- 
tion, D. 7, I, 37 ; D. 32, I, 79, 2 ; D. 46, 3, 98, 8; D. 45, i, 91, i. And see 
Rabel, ‘Origine de la regie impossibilium nulla obligatio’ in Melanges Girardin 

(1907), PP* 473 etseq. 

^ See McNair, ‘War-Time Impossibility of Performance of Contract’ in 
Essays and Lectures upon some Legal Effects of War (1920), pp. 78-98, for a lucid dis- 
cussion of the leading cases and of the tendencies in the last sixty years. See also 
Fischer Williams, ‘Treaties and the Doctrine rebus sic stantibus'. Chapters, pp. 90 ff., 
and Brierly in Grotius Society, ix (1926), pp. 1 1-20, for a discussion of some more 
recent cases illustrating the development of the doctrine. Whereas in the 
leading case of Taylor v. Caldwell ((1863), 3 B. and S. 826) the supervening im- 
possibility is the physical frustration of the immediate subject-matter of the 
contract, in the well-known case of Krell v. Henry ([1903] 2 K.B. 740) — one 
of the group of the so-called Coronation Seat cases — the frustration was held to 
relate to the object of the transaction as a whole. It was ‘the frustration of the 
adventure’, as distinguished from the physical destruction of the subject-matter, 
which was held to be decisive in this case and in the long series of war-time 
cases. On the whole there was in Great Britain, as compared with continental 
countries, less disposition to judicial interference with contracts on account of 
a change of conditions resulting from the World War. The reason for this is not 
only the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of the majority of English business men, who did 
not insist on their strict contractual rights, but also the fact that the main 
reason for the difficulties on the Continent, namely, those resulting from de- 
preciation of currency and the revolutionary changes in prices, did not occur 
in this country. In France a large amount of possible judicial interference was 
rendered imnecessary in consequence of appropriate legislative enactments (see 
below, p. 279), but in Germany judicial recognition in this connexion of the 
doctrine rebus sic stantibus was wide and comprehensive (see below, p. 274). As 
to the United States, see Dodd, ‘Impossibility of Performance of Contracts due 
to War-Time Regulations’ in Harvard Law Review, xxxii (1918-19), pp. 789-805. 
And see Holmes, J., in The Kronprinzessin Cecilie (244 U.S. 12), in which it was 
held that the failure of a German ship to deliver a cargo in England was to 
be excused on the ground that since war was imminent, there was grave danger 
of the ship being detained. 

3 See, for instance. Article 936 in regard to pacta de contrahendo, which lays down 
that an agreement to conclude a contract in the futtare is only binding if the 
circumstances have not in the meantime changed so as to frustrate the express 
or implied object of the agreement. 

3964 
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responsible, he loses the claim to counter-performance— an 
article to be read in conjunction with the various provisions 
of German law permitting the termination of the contract 
before its fulfilment,^ and with the practice of German courts 
of abrogating or remodelling contracts vitally affected by a 
change of conditions or, in France, the doctrine of impre- 
visioTi as applied by the French CoitsBil d or specific 

legislative enactments, like the loi Failliot embodying the 
substance of the doctrine, or the various provisions of the 
Code Civil mitigating the rigour of the contract in case of 


' See for instance, Article 605 to the effect that the lender may give notice to 
terminate the loan, if, in consequence of an unforeseen circumstance, he has 
need of the Uu'ng lent; or Article 775 to the effect that the surety can m certain 
cases ask to be released if the financial condition of the debtor has become sub- 
ctciT,tt an y worse, or in consequence of some other change in the circumstances 
of the principal debtor; or Article 54 "^ relating to the termination of a contract 
of lease. And see, as to the termination of contracts of services, below, p. 276. 
As to the various aspects of the doctrine Tshus sic .sicititibus ^ in Italian law in 
general, see Vellani, La revisiorie dei trattati e i principi generali del diriito (1930), 

^^2 The^sSrting-point of this aspect of the activity of courts has been the 
apparently rigid Article 305 of the Code which lays down, inter alia, that for any 
alteration of the substance of an obligation a contract between the parties is 
necessary unless the law provides otherwise. An enormous literature on this 
Article iri relation to the clause rebus sic stantibus has appeared in Cjerniany since 
the World War. Copious references to it, and to the relevant judicial decisions, 
will be found in Staudinger’s Gesammtnachtrag zur 7 1 8. Auflage des Kommentars zum 
Burgerlichen Gesetzbuch (1922), pp. 89 “ 94 * leading decisiom there mi^t be 

mentioned those of the Reichsgericht of 7 June 1921, in which the Court, in anirm- 
ing its right to modify the terms of the contract, referred to^ the elastic adapta- 
tion of the law to economic conditions’ as a means of fulfilling its true function 
of meeting the requirements of the time {Entscheidungen in ZivUsachen, cii. 94. 
See also ibid., cvii. 78, decision of 28 November 1 923) . , , ^ 

3 See the well-lmown Bordeaux Gas case decided on 30 March 1916, Sirey 
(1916), hi. 17, and the decision of 27 June 1919, Sirey (1920), hi. 25. See also 
Hauriou, Precis de droit administratif et de droit public, i ith ed. (i 927), pp. 81 3-1 7j 
Fyot, Essai d’une justification nouvelle de la theorie de V imprecision (1921); Voirin, 
Llmprivision dans les rapports de droit price (1922); Bmzin, Essai sur la notion dHm- 
precision et sur son role en matiere contractuelle (1922) (with reference, inter alia, to the 
doctrine rebus sic stantibus in international law). And see Rado'ikovitch, La 
Revision de traites et le Facte de la Societe des Nations ( 1930) , an able monograph con- 
spicuous for its reliance on the notion of imprecision. But it will be noted that, 
notwithstanding the insistent advocacy by writers, courts, to a large extent 
relieved of this task by the legislature, refuse to recognize the doctrine. See the 
decision of the Court of Cassation of 10 March 1919, Sirey (1920), i. 104, and of 
6 June 1921, Sirey (1921), i. 193, and Dalloz (1921), i- 73 - See also, to the same 
effect, Gyuot in vol. ii of the 13th edition of the treatise of Baudry-Lacantiiierie 
(1925), § 14I3 who discusses the matter in detail, and Planiol, Traite ilementaire de 
droit civil (loth ed. by Ripert, 1926), ii, § 1168 bis. But see Page in La Belgiqm 
Judiciaire, 1924, columns 367-83, for a learned and lucid advocacy of the 
doctrine. However, the Belgian courts also have refused to recognize the_ doc- 
trine, on the ground that it was for the legislature to redress the inconvenience 
occasioned by depreciation of currency. 

^ See below, p. 279. 
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non-fulfilment of the obligation for reasons independent of 
the debtor^ — all these rules and doctrines show clearly that, 
although the protection of the right to rely upon the contract 
is fundamental, there is nevertheless a relatively small seg- 
ment of cases in which the law will recognize that the contract 
has, as the result of an unforeseen change of circumstances, 
failed to realize the true will of the parties and that it cannot 
be maintained wholly or in part. The sedes materiae of the 
effect of a change of conditions on legal obhgations is not 
limited to the formula of physical or moral impossibility of 
performance. Elernents of it will be found in the exceptio non 
adimpleti contractus in Roman law or the various condictiones, 
in particular of the exceptio causa data causa non secuta; in the 
rules as to unjust enrichment, clearly expressed in the Roman 
law condictiones,^ in specific provisions of some continental 
codes, 3 in the practice of French courts,'^ and even — in a 
somewhat rudimentary form— in English law;s in the doctrine 

' See, for instance, Article 1 148 of the Code Civil, according to which damages 
or interest are not payable if vis major or inevitable accident have prevented the 
debtor from complying witli his obligation; or Article 1150, which lays down 
that the debtor is liable only for such damage as was foreseen, or might have 
been foreseen, provided that the obligation had not been broken by his own 
fault. The rigidity of Article 1 134, which says that agreements cannot be re- 
voked except by mutual consent or for reasons permitted by law, is tempered by 
the rule that agreements must be carried out in good faith, and by the provision 
of Article 1135 effect that the agreement binds the parties not only to 

what is directly stated therein, but also to all the consequences of the obligation 
implied by equity, custom, and law. See on this point Naquet in Sirey (igfso), 

i. 105; Page, op. cit.; and Ripert, La Regie morale dans les ohlisations civiles (loof^^ 
Nos. 75etseq. v » o/j 

^ Probably the general maxim ‘Jure naturae aequum est neminem cum alterius 
detrimento et injuria fieri locupletiorem (D. 50, i y? 206) ’ might be regarded as the 
broadest basis for this and similar doctrines. 

3 See, e.g.. Article 832 of the German Code; Article 62 of the Swiss Code; 
Article 1 1 19 of the Italian Code; Article 1261 of the Spanish Code. 

+ See Baudry-Lacantinerie, op. cit., ii, Nos. 689 et seq.; Planiol, op. cit., ii, 
Nos. 932 et seq. Although the Code Civil contains a number of provisions 
applying the doctrine in specific cases (see Articles 548, 554, 555, 1241, 1846, 
1926), it was left to the practice of courts and to writers to develop it as a 
general doctrine. See Planiol’s Note in Dalloz, 1891, and Ripert, ibid. (1912), 

i. 2 1 7. See also Renard in Revue trimestrielle ( 1 920), p. 243 j S'tid Gerota, Enrichisse- 
ment sans cause (1925). 

3 It would be of interest to establish the relation between the remedy of 
assumpsit, in. particular in regard to money paid for a consideration which has 
totally failed, and the doctrine, which has no distinct place in English law, of 
unjust enrichment. In 1760 Lord Mansfield in J\doses v. Macjarlane (2 Burr. 
1005) formulated clearly the remedy of indebitatus assumpsit which ‘lies for money 
paid by mistake, or upon a consideration which happens to fail; or for money 
got through imposition,^ or extortion, or oppression, or an undue advantage 
t^en of the plaintiff’s situation’. References to Moses v. Mat^arlane have now 
disappeared from most of the text-books. But see Friedmann, Die Bereiche- 
rungshaftung im anglo-amerikanischen Rechtskreis in Vergleichung mit dem deutschen 

T 2 
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of laesio enormis of Roman law and the similar rules of other 
systems;^ in the branches of law regulating the contract of 
services,^ and the relation of partnership;^ in the rules 
limiting the freedom of persons to dispose of their future 
property;^ and even in the provisions as to revocability of 
gifts.5 Some of these rules are found in some systems of law 
while they are absent in others. But their cumulative effect 
is to give expression to the fact that the law, in some form or 
other, takes cognizance of the change of conditions subsequent 
to the creation of the obligation. 

§ 12. The Scope and Limitations of the Judicial Applica- 
tion of the Doctrine ‘rebus sic stantibus The rule pacta sunt 
servanda is a general principle of law. But so, as we have seen, 
is the refusal to enforce contracts whose purpose has become 
impossible of fulfilment, not only physically but in general, 
having regard to the object of the transaction. In some 
systems of law the emphasis is upon the frustrated common 

hiirgerlichen Recht (1930), for a scholarly and interesting attempt to demonstrate 
that the notion of unjust enrichment is not foreign to the law of England and 
that it is a notion common to most systems of jurisprudence. 

The common law does not countenance the retaining of advantages ‘against 
equity and good conscience’. Mistake and failure of consideration are the basic 
elements of this aspect of quasi- contracts. Possibly, the relation between them 
and the doctrine of frustration is not xmduly remote. Dr. McNair has suggested, 
in the fourth edition of Oppenheim (i. 753, n. 3), that ‘the basis of the doctrine 
of frustration is probably mistake’. 

^ It will be noted that a number of international lawyers regard the notion 
of lassio enormis as the basis of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus. See G. F. de Martens, 
Precis du droit des gens de V Europe^ 2nd ed. (1864), ii- 166, and others referred to 
by Radoikovitch, op. cit., pp. 117-32. 

2 See, for instance,^ Article 626 of the German Civil Code to the effect that, 
if a grave reason exists, the notice to terminate the service relation may be 
given by either party without observance of any terms of notice; or Article 
624 to the effect that if the service is entered into for the lifetime of a person, or 
for a term longer than five years, notice of its termination may be given by 
the servant after the lapse of five years. And see Boast v. Firth, L.R., 4 C.P, i, 
on the termination of the contract as the result of the permanent illness of the 
servant, and Robinson v. Davison, L.R. 6 Ex. 269. See, generally. Fry on Specific 
Performance, 6th ed. (1921), pp. 428—34, on the effect of events subsequent to 
^e contract. And see a recent case, Graves w. Cohen (1930), 46 T.L.R., in which 
it was held that a contract by a jockey to ride the horses of an owner is dissolved 
by the death of the owner. 

^ See for the Enghsh law as to dissolution of partnership on the ground of 
permanent incapacity, conduct injurious to the business, and destruction of 
mutual confidence, the cases referred to in Lindley on Partnership (9th ed. 1924), 
pp. 688-94. And see Article 723 of the German Code to the effect that, if a 
grave reason exists, a partnership entered into for a fixed period may be dis- 
solved before the expiration of that period. 

^ Ibid., Article 310, rendering void a contract whereby one party binds him- 
self to convey his future property. 

5 Ibid., Article 530. 
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will of the parties, in others upon the impossibility, physical 
or other, of performance. Legal theory oscillates between 
the two tests. As a rule, inasmuch as it is based upon the 
failure of an implied condition, it is a combination of the two. 
The impossibility of performance so construed must neces- 
sarily remain a rare occurrence, because the inconvenience 
to the debtor, and the disappointment of his expectations as 
the result of a change of circumstances, constitute only one 
element in the process of interpretation. The other is supplied 
by the insistence of the law on giving effect to the legitimate 
expectations of the other contracting party. However, the 
very fact that, when a relevant change of circumstances 
arises, the law does not ignore it entirely, tends to increase 
the sanctity of the contract and to relieve the tension between 
the conflicting claims of change and stability.^ 

It appears thus that the effect of the doctrine rebus sic 
stantibus as usually propounded in text-books has been doubly 
pernicious. Not only has it introduced an element of disin- 
tegration into conventional international law, but also, as 
the result of its sweeping comprehensiveness, it has rendered 
inoperative that residuum of the doctrine which constitutes 
a general principle of law to be found in most legal systems. 
This residuum is small but, as shown, it *is not without 
importance. Whenever it occurs it is pre-eminently suitable 
for judicial adjudication. Moreover, however small, it cannot 
properly be given effect except through the instrumentality 
of an impartial judicial agency eliminating the element of 
arbitrariness, which is necessarily involved in the faculty of 
a unilateral declaration of the interested party that a decisive 
change of circumstances has taken place. In international law 
the fact that the ascertainment of the change of circumstances 
and of the voidance of the contract have been, in the absence 
of a compulsory jurisdiction of international tribunals, left 
to the appreciation of the interested party, has not only 
prevented the doctrine from acquiring the authority of a 
generally recognized rule of positive law, but has gained for 
it a notoriety illustrating one of the weakest links in interna- 
tional law. 

A recent decision given on 29 June 1925 by a quasi-inter- 
national tribunal, the German Staatsgerichtskofy in the case 

^ ‘Security may demand that he who does not get his due under a bilateral 
contract may put himself on the defensive and himself not perform’ — Demogue, 
op. cit.j p. 450. 
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of Bremen v. Prussia, illustrates well the possibilities and the 
limitations of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus in international 
law. In a treaty concluded in 1904 the two States exchanged 
certain portions of territory. One of the objects of the trans- 
action was to enable Bremen to acquire land for the purpose 
of constructing ports and other navigation works. It was 
laid down in the treaty that in the territory ceded to Bremen 
no works connected with the fishing industry should be 
permitted. As a result of the World War the aspirations 
of Bremen in regard to shipping were frustrated for a number 
of reasons, and she asked, therefore, while appealing to the 
doctrine rebus sic stantibus, for a rescission of the onerous 
condition imposing limitations upon her in regard to fisheries. 
The Court, while professing to administer rules of inter- 
national law and while recognizing in principle the admissi- 
bility of the doctrine, declined to apply it in the case before 
it. It declined to do so on the ground that the restrictive 
clauses of the treaty formed, in the contemplation of Prussia, 
an essential and determining element of the transaction, and 
that they could not therefore be abrogated without her 
consent. At the same time the Court pointed out that, 
although there was no room for the application of the doc- 
trine in regard to the major issue, the Court was prepared 
to consider it in respect of possible modifications of the 
provisions of the treaty relating to the payment of certain 
sums or to the observance of time limits fixed therein. ^ It 
is seldom that one case illustrates so clearly the essential 
elements and the limitations of the application of a juridical 
doctrine. The case between Bremen and Prussia shows the 
recognition in principle of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus', 
it shows that its recognition in principle does not mean that 

^ Entschddungen des Reichsgerichts in Z^vilsachen, cxxii, Appendix, p. 21, and 
Annual Digest, 1925-6, Case No. 266. In fact, in those few instances in which the 
doctrine has been invoked before international tribunals, there has been no 
disposition to reject it outright. But one of the parties denied that it applied in the 
individual case. S ee, for instance, the recent decision of the Swiss F ederal Court in 
Thurgau v. St. Gallen, of 10 February 1928 {Entscheidungen des Bundesgerichts, liv. i. 
188, dindAnnual Digest, 1927-8, Case No. 289) in which the Court refused to apply 
the doctrine on the ground, inter alia, that the circumstances invoked as new were 
trifling. Similarly in the Russian Indemnity case, decided on ii November 1912 
by the Permanent Court of Arbitration (Scott, Hague Court Reports, pp. 3 1 7, 3 1 8) , 
when Turkey pleaded that a change of conditions in the form oi force majeme 
justified a delay in the payment of an agreed indemnity, the Tribunal was pre- 
pared to admit that the exception oi force majeure may be pleaded in public 
international law, ‘as international law must adapt itself to political necessities’. 
But it denied that the circumstances were such as seriously to prevent Turkey 
from fulfilling her obligation. 
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every change of conditions, or every disappointment of the 
hopes of one of the parties, constitute a good reason for 
avoiding the treaty; but it shows at the same time that the 
inability of a court to apply it in regard to the contract as 
a whole does not preclude the possibility of its application 
in respect of the various aspects of the execution of the 
contract. 

Possibly it could be argued that international tribunals 
niay be permitted, and ought to avail themselves of, a 
larger measure of latitude than municipal courts in taking 
into consideration changes of circumstances resulting in 
the frustration or the substantial alteration of the object of 
the contractual obligation. For in municipal law there is the 
legislature at hand which may interfere with existing con- 
tracts in a manner in which courts may feel reluctant to act. 
It is this very possibility of legislative interference which 
frequently inspires courts with an amount of caution which 
would dangerously approach injustice but for the fact that 
the legislature may be ultimately counted upon to redress 
the balance. This may be well seen from the way in which 
Belgian and French courts refused to apply the docprine of 
imprivision — a variation of the doctrine of frustration — to 
contracts affected by changes of circumstances as the result 
of war. Thus it was left in France to a legislative enactment, 
the well-known loi Failliot of 21 January 1918, to lay down 
that commercial contracts concluded during the War, or 
three months after the armistice, may be dissolved at the 
request of one of the parties if it is established that, by reason 
of the state of war, the fulfilment of the obligation by one of 
the contracting parties will impose burdens, or cause damage, 
materially in excess of the reasonable estimate at the time 
of the conclusion of the contract.^ A multitude of special 
enactments incorporated the principle of the doctrine in 
other fields of economic relations.^ But there is no legislature 
in the international society, and international tribunals may 
there feel constrained, in order to give effect to the intention 
of the parties and to requirements of justice, to exercise more 
discretion in taking into consideration relevant changes in 
conditions. As has been shown in the case of Bremen v. 
Prussia, this discretion need not necessarily take the form of 
rescinding the obligation as a whole; it may consist in the 

^ iS*. et P., Lois aimotees (1919), p- 892. 

2 See Planiol, op.cit., ii. No. 170 bis. 
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modification of the manner of its fulfilment and in its adapta- 
tion to new conditions. Thus, for instance, in regard to 
pecuniary debts, the Court, while maintaining the principal 
obligation, might decree modifications in the mode of pay- 
ment^ by fixing the instalments, interest, and periods of 
payment. In regard to so-called 'state servitudes’ the Court 
might, while leaving the servitude as such intact, take into 
consideration material changes in circumstances with a view 
to modifying the details of its execution. The function of 
Enghsh courts in regard to charitable trusts offers a sugges- 
tive analogy.^ 

§ 13. The Justiciability of Disputes Involving the Appli- 
tion of the Doctrine Tebus sic stantibus’. The application 
of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus in its juridical aspect is essen- 
tially a legal matter. The circumstance that it involves the 
consideration of facts does not, of course, deprive it of this 
character. The bulk of judicial activity within the State 
is to determine the legal relevance of facts. From this point 

^ On the meaning of ‘mode of payment’ see Fischer Williams, Chapters^ 
p. 322. 

2 See, on the power of the Court to alter a scheme settled by it for the adminis- 
tration of a charity ‘if the lapse of time and change of circumstances’ make such 
an alteration necessary in the interest of the charity, Halsbury, The Laws of 
England^ iv. 1 87 et seq. And see ibid., pp. 190 et seq., on the gi-pris doctrine and 
its application. See also Section 84 of the English Law of Property Act, 1925, 
which confers power upon Official Arbitrators appointed for the purposes of the 
Acquisition of Land Act of 1919 (see s,-s. ii) described as ‘the Authority’ ‘on 
the application of any person interested in any freehold land affected by any 
restriction arising under covenant or otherwise as to the user thereof or the 
building thereon, by order wholly or partially to discharge or modify any such 
restriction ... on being satisfied: {a) That by reason of change in the character of 
the property or the neighbourhood or other circumstance of the case which 
the authority may deem material, the restrictive right be deemed obsolete, or 
that the continued existence thereof would impede the reasonable user of the 
land for public or private purposes without securing practical benefits to other 
persons, or would unless modified so impede such user.’ 

For the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery apart from this provision see 
Bedford {Duke of) v. British Museum (1822), 2 Myl. and K. 552 ; German v. 
Chapman (1877), 7 Ch. D. 271; Knight v. Simmonds, [1896] 2 Ch. 294; Sobey v. 
Sainsbury^ [^913] 2 Ch. 513, where the earlier cases were reviewed by Sargant, J., 
who held that even if there had been no implied release of the right to take pro- 
ceedings to enforce the covenant, the Court was entitled ‘also to take into 
account the general change in the character of the neighbourhood irrespective 
of the particular acts and omissions of the plaintiff and his predecessor in title’. 
He then proceeded to point out that but for this, the effect would have been ‘to 
stereotype and perpetuate, far beyond the real intentions of the contracting 
parties, and to the prejudice of successive generations, restrictions which had in 
the course of time bfecome obsolete and meaningless’ (at pp. 529, 530). See 
also James, L.J., in German v. Chapman, 7 Ch. D. 271 at 279; and especially 
Lindley, L.J., in Knight v. Simmonds, [1896] 2 Ch. 294 at 297. 
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of view the Permanent Court of International Justice would 
be entitled to deal with any matter involving the application 
of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus under that provision of 
Article 36 of its Statute which entrusts it with deciding ^any 
question of international law\ Under that clause the Court 
is competent to ascertain and to decide on the relevancy of 
any fact or set of facts which are claimed to be creative 
of international rights and duties. For the phrase that 
the Court has to decide ‘any question of international law’ 
cannot mean that it has no jurisdiction (except in regard 
to international dehnquencies) whenever a question of fact 
is raised. In the consideration of facts claimed to call for an 
application of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus^ it will not as a 
rule be the facts which will be disputed; what will be disputed 
is the question whether they justify the application of the 
doctrine rebus sic stantibus. There is no good reason for 
interpreting the expression ‘any question of international 
law’ as meaning ex cathedra decisions on theoretical questions 
usually discussed by international lawyers^ for instance, on 
the question whether the doctrine rebus sic stantibus forms 
part of international law. 

It is true that Article 36 of the Statute refers specifically 
to ‘the existence of any fact which, if estabhshed, would 
constitute a breach of any international obligation’, but that 
does not mean that the consideration of other facts is excluded 
from the purview of the Court. ^ Article 36 of the Statute 
abounds in such repetitions ex ahundanti cautela. It confers 
upon the Court jurisdiction in disputes both ‘as to the inter- 
pretation of a treaty’ and ‘as to any question of international 
law’, although it is clear that the first category is compre- 
hensively covered by the second. Most probably the three 
remaining categories of disputes are covered by the one 
relating to ‘any question of international law’ which, in turn, 
covers all possible disputes which States are content to submit 
to an international judicial tribunal. However that may be, 
some of the judgements of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice show that there is no disposition on the part 
of the Court to give a one-sided restrictive interpretation of 
the various categories enumerated in Article 36 of the Statute 

^ See, however, Fischer Williams, Chapters j pp. 40, 41, and 100, loi, who 
gives a somewhat limited interpretation to the two clauses of Article 36 dis- 
cussed above, and who maintains that the Permanent Court would not, under 
this Article, have jurisdiction to decide whether there has taken place such a 
material change of circumstances as to render a treaty obsolete. 
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and Article 13 of the Covenant. In Judgement No. 14, in 
which the Court was asked in the Special Agreement to 
decide, inter alia, whether the Government of the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was entitled to effect the 
service of certain loans in paper francs or whether it was under 
an obhgation to pay the amounts due in gold or in foreign 
currencies, the question was raised whether the Court had 
jurisdiction to decide a dispute said to involve no question 
of international law, but only one of interpreting private law 
contracts under municipal law.^ The Court held that the 
clause conferring upon it jurisdiction in disputes concerning 
"the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation’ was sufficient to cover 
the case in hand. Tor the States concerned may agree that the 
fact to be established would constitute a breach of an inter- 
national obligation’, and because The facts the existence of 
which the Court has to establish may be of any kind’ A This 
interpretation by the Court of the phrase "the existence of 
any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of 
an international obligation’ goes a good way towards dispel- 
ling the doubts to which this passage has given rise. It shows 
that the question whether a dispute can be brought within 
the clause discussed here is mainly one of terminology. Thus 
the disputed question, whether there has taken place a 
change of circumstances sufficient to justify the termination 
of a treaty, can well be put within the frame of the question 
whether the fact that a State claims the termination of a 
treaty on this ground, constitutes (having regard to the 
circumstances of the case) a breach of an international 
obligation. Other cases in which the Permanent Court had 
to interpret provisions analogous to those contained in 
Article 36 of the Statute show that a too literal construction 
may not be altogether sound or likely to secure the approval 
of the Court. 3 That aspect of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus 

^ For a statement of the objections to the jurisdiction of the Court in this 
case see the Dissenting Opinion of Judge Pessoa, P.CJ.J., Series A, No. 14, 
PP* 62-5. ^ 2 Ibid., p. 19. 

3 In Judgements Nos. 6 and 7 concerning certain German interests in Polish 
Upper Silesia the Court held that a convention conferring upon it jurisdiction 
in regard to ‘differences of opinion, resulting from the interpretation and 
application’ of some of its provisions, made it competent to decide whether a 
breach of these provisions had taken place. In Judgement No. 8 it held that that 
clause also conferred upon it jurisdiction to decide differences in regard to com- 
pensation claimed for the violation of these provisions. It referred to its Judge- 
ments Nos, 6 and 7 and, arguing a majore ad minuSy it pointed out that ‘the 
decision whether there has been a breach of an engagement involves no doubt 
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which represents a general principle of law ought to, and 
can, have a place in judicial settlement of international 
disputes. Within its necessarily limited scope it may prove 
a useful instrument for adjusting contractual obligations to 
changed conditions. 

§ 14 . So-called Inter-temporal Law. Changes in the Law 
and Continuance of Rights. In certain cases rights may cease 
to be effective as the result of the development of new rules 
of law attaching conditions of the continued validity of these 
rights. The possibilities of this mode of adapting existing 
rights to new conditions have been given expression in the 
award given by Professor Huber in April 1928 in the Island 
of Palmas arbitration between the United States and Holland. 
The United States claimed sovereignty over the island on 
the ground, inter alia, of its discovery by Spain in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. There seemed to be agreement 
between the parties to the dispute that the effects of the 
discovery by Spain must be judged in the light of contem- 
porary law, i.e. the law in the matter of acquisition of title 
by discovery as it obtained in the sixteenth century. However, 

a more important jurisdiction than a decision as to the nature or extent of 
reparation due for a breach of an international engagement the existence of 
whdch is already established’ (Series A, No. 9, p. 23). The Court refused to 
attach decisive importance to the fact that Article 13 of the Covenant and 
Article 36 of its Statute differentiate between the various categories of these 
disputes (ibid.). 

In the Chinese-Belgian dispute, concerning Belgian exterritoriality rights in 
China, Belgium maintained that the Court was competent to decide under 
Article 36 of the Statute the question as to the applicability of the doctrine 
rebus sic stantibus. Belgian Memoire of 3 January 1927, Series G, No. 16 

(i), p. 22: ‘G’est a la Gour permanente de Justice internationale que doit etre 
somnise, en dernier ressort, une contestation qui surgirait relativement a 
Tapplication du principe rebus sic stantibus entre deux Etats signataires tous 
deux de la clause facultative de competence. Ne s’agit-il pas, en eifet, suivant 
la theorie la plus generalement admise, d’une clause tacite contenue dans les 
conventions Internationales conclues sans limitation de duree, et dont Tinter- 
pretation est d^s lors eminemment de la competence de la Gour? II est done 
loisible au Gouvernement chinois de tenter devant la Gour permanente de 
Justice internationale la demonstration que les circonstances qui ont inspire les 
clauses du Traite de 1865 relatives a rexterritorialite ont subi une transforma- 
tion tellement radicale qu’une abrogation complete s’impose.’ In the French- 
Swiss Free Zones dispute (which, however, did not come before the Court by 
virtue of the Optional Clause) Switzerland did not in principle deny the right of 
the Court to apply the doctrine rebus sic stantibus. She only maintained that the 
clausula does not apply to international servitudes. See the speech of Professor 
Logoz, P.C.I.J., Series G, No. 19 (i), pp. 196-9. The Chinese Government 
denied the jurisdiction of the Court, not on the ground that the consideration 
of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus did not come within the purview of the Optional 
Clause, but because the dispute involved highly political and important matters 
of State sovereignty and equality. See above, p. 200. 
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while prepared to assume that, as contended by the United 
States^ mere symbolical discovery conferred at that time 
territorial sovereignty, he refused to agree that the title thus 
acquired continued irrespective of the changes which inter- 
national law underwent on this subject in the following two 
and a half centuries. He said: 

‘As regards the question which of different legal systems pre- 
vailing at successive periods is to be applied in a particular case 
(the so-called inter- temporal law) , a distinction must be made 
between the creation of rights and the existence of rights. The 
same principle which subjects the act creative of a right to the 
law in force at the time the right arises, demands that the exis- 
tence of the right, in other words its continued manifestation, 
shall follow the conditions required by the evolution of law.’ 

He pointed out that under the present rules of international 
law requiring effectiveness of occupation as an essential 
condition of acquisition of sovereignty, it was impossible to 
recognize the Spanish title as subsisting in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, even if it could be assumed that 
mere discovery was sufficient to confer the original title. ^ 
The award, which established a distinction between the 
creation and the continuance of rights, constitutes a clear 
departure from the views expressed on this subject by a num- 
ber of international lawyers.^ The conception of inter- 
temporal law as applied by the arbitrator reveals yet another 
aspect of the relation between the factors of change and 
stability. Whereas the questions discussed in other parts of 
this chapter illustrated the effect of changed conditions on 
treaties, the award in the Island of Palmas arbitration shows 
the possible effects of a change in the customary rules of inter- 
national law on existing legal rights in general. International 
tribunals have not so far had frequent opportunity to apply 
the doctrine of inter-temporal law. But it has been suggested 
by Lammasch, in another connexion, that if, for instance, 
a tribunal had to decide upon a claim for damages arising 
out of interference with slave traffic at a time when it was 
not generally condemned by international law, it would be 
entitled to base its decision on the law as existing at the time 

^ See pp. 26 and 27 of the original award, and Annual Digest, 1927-8, Case 
No. I. 

^ See Heimburger, Der Erwerb der Gehietshoheit (1888), i. 139; Westlake, 
International Law (2nd ed., 1910), i. 114; and Strupp, Der schwedisch-norwegische 
Grenzstreit, in Schiicking, Das Werk von Haag, Part II (1917), pp. 1 14 et seq. 
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of the award.^ On two specific occasions the arbitration 
agreement provided that the award shall be given according 
to the rules of international law existing at the time of the 
events complained of,^ but it appears that these provisions 
had reference to subsequent changes in conventional inter- 
national law. 3 


1 Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit, p. 179. But see Lapradelle and Politis, i. 683. 

3 Arbitration Agreement between the United States and Haiti in the case 
of Pelletier and Lazare, Moore, ii. 1750; and see Arbitration. Agreement of 
8 September 1900, between the United States and Russia in the cases of the 
Cape Horn Pigeon, J. H. Lewis and others, Lafontaine, p. 618. 

3 See Westlake, op. cit., p. 114, note, in fine. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE DOCTRINE OF ABUSE OF RIGHTS AS 
AN INSTRUMENT OF CHANGE 

§ 15. History of the Doctrine. Although as yet unknown 
in text-books of international law, the doctrine of abuse of 
rights has recently attracted the attention of international 
lawyers.^ The essence of the doctrine is that, as legal rights 
are conferred by the community, the latter cannot counte- 
nance their anti-social use by individuals; that the exercise of 
a hitherto legal right becomes unlawful when it degenerates 
into an abuse of rights; and that there is such an abuse of 
rights each time the general interest of the community is 
injuriously affected as the result of the sacrifice of an impor- 
tant social or individual interest to a less important, though 
liitherto legally recognized, individual right. For the deter- 
mination of such abuse of rights the question of subjective 
fault and intention may, but need not always, be material. 
It is easy to see why the doctrine thus conceived can be 
regarded as one of great potentialities in the process of 
judicial legislation adjusting the law to new conditions and 
preventing unfair or anti-social use of rights. In many cases 
the use of a right degenerates into a socially reprehensible 
abuse of right, not because of the sinister intention of the 
person exercising the right, but owing to the fact that, as the 

^ In particular, Professor Politis has treated it systematically in a series of 
lectures given in July 1925 at The Hague Academy of International Law under 
the title ‘Le probleme des limitations de la souverainete et la theorie de Tabus des 
droits dans les rapports internationaux’. Recueil des Corns ^ 1925 (i), pp. i-iog. 
In these lectures, after drawing attention to certain limitations upon State 
sovereignty in modern international law and to the tendencies restricting the 
field of the so-called exclusive jurisdiction {domaine reservi), he attempted to show 
that the doctrine of abvs des droits as applied by French courts and developed in 
detail by French writers constitutes a general principle of law which as such has 
a place in international law and is capable of application by international 
tribunals. See, e,g., Borel and Politis in Annuaire, xxxiii (2) (1927), pp. 750-5; 
Le Fur, ibid., pp. 786-8; Spiropoulos, Die allgemeinen Rechtsgrundsatze im Vdlker^ 
recht ( 1928), pp. 35-8; BoQck in Recueil des Cours, 1927 (iii), pp. 627-40; Leibholz, 
‘Das Verbot der Willkiir und des Ermessensmissbrauches im vdlkerrechtlichen 
Verkehr,’ in Z'f' ^*3 i (i) (1929), pp. 76-125; Stowell, International 

Laiv (1930)3 PP- ^22, 137, 143, 171, 376, 380; Scerni, Uabuso del diritto nei rap- 
porfi internazionali (1930). And see for frequent references to abus des droits in 
international law Josserand, De V esprit des lois et de leur relativiti; Theorie de V abus 
de droit (1927), especially pp, 250-62. But see Gavaglieri, Nuovi studi suWinter- 
vento (1928), pp. 42-52, who rejects the application of the doctrine in interna- 
fional law on the ground that it is a purely natural law conception and that it is 
ill-suited to the individualistic character of international law. 
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result of social changes unaccompanied by corresponding 
developments in the law, an assertion of a right grounded 
in the existing law becomes mischievous and intolerable. 
The time is then ripe for judicial ‘manufacturing of a new 
tort’^ — a process, that is to say, which destroys the hitherto 
recognized freedom of action and creates a new right to legal 
protection from injurious interference. It is easy to see why 
in international society, in which there is no authoritative 
legislative machinery adapting the law to changed condi- 
tions, there may be both frequent occasion and imperative 
necessity for the judicial creation of new torts through the 
express or implied recognition of a principle postulating the 
prohibition of abuse of rights. 

In fact, the view that the prerogatives of State sovereignty 
do not imply an unrestricted and indiscriminate use of 
formal rights has been expressed by many international 
lawyers of distinction. In 1896 Heilborn, in his System des 
Vdlkerrechts,^ discussed the application to international rela- 
tions of the conception of abuse of rights. Although, under 
the influence of the current attitude of scepticism towards 
analogies of private law, he admitted some hesitation in 
introducing it eo nomine into international law, he adopted 
it in substance. We find Westlake saying that ‘no principle 
is more firmly established in the science of law than that 
which says to an owner sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas'y 
Professor Hyde has urged that ‘the society of nations may at 
any time conclude that acts which an individual State was 
pre\iously deemed to possess the right to commit without 
external interference, are so injurious to the world at large 
as to justify the imposition of fresh restrictions’.^ A large 
part of the law of intervention is built upon the principle 
that obvious abuse of rights of internal sovereignty, in disre- 
gard of the obligations to foreign States and fundamental 
duties of humanity in relation to the State’s own population, 
constitutes a good legal ground for dictatorial interference.^ 
We find Ullmann pointing out that intervention is necessary, 
seeing that national law does not provide a remedy against 
abuse of rights,^ or, again, Heilborn saying that the purpose 

^ See Winfield in Columbia Law Review, xxvii (1927), p. 1 1. 

(1896), pp. 358-61. 

3 International Law, ist ed. (1907), ii. 322. The statement refers to the right 
of the belligerent to use floating mines. 

^ Op. cit.j i (1922), p. 85. 

^ VolkeTrecht (revised ed., 1908), p. 461. 


5 See Hyde, op. cit., i. 1 18. 
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of interv^ention is to prevent summum jus from becoming 
summa injuria} 

§ 16. The Practice of International Tribunals. Recently 
the doctrine oiahus des droits seems to have secured some measure 
of recognition on the part of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice which has twice had occasion to refer to it 
in its judgements. In Judgement No. 7, in the case concerning 
certain German interests in Polish Upper Silesia, the Court 
was, inter alia^ called upon to answer the question whether 
Article 256 of the Treaty of Versailles, which provided that 
the Powers to which German territory is ceded shall acquire 
all property and possessions situated therein belonging to the 
German Empire or to the German States, precluded Ger- 
many from disposing of her property from the day of the 
coming into force of the Treaty until the transfer of sovereignty 
over Upper Silesia in accordance with Article 88 of the 
Treaty. The Court held that Germany retained the right to 
dispose of her property until the actual transfer of sovereignty. 
Yet it qualified this permissive rule by saying that ^only a 
misuse of this right [abus de ce droit] could endow an act of 
alienation with the character of a breach of the Treaty’. ^ 
The Court added that ^such misuse cannot be presumed’ 
and that ht rests with the party who states that there has 
been such misuse to prove this statement’. The same terms 
were used in the Court’s Order of 6 December 1930 in the 
case between Switzerland and France concerning the free 
zones of Upper Savoy and the district of Gex.^ In this case 
the Court, while agreeing that, by virtue of certain inter- 
national obligations entered into in 1815, France was pre- 
vented from levying at the political frontier duties on the 
importation and exportation of goods coming to and from 
France, rejected the Swiss contention that the duty to with- 
draw the customs-frontier behind the political frontier also 
implied the obligation not to levy duties and taxes other than 
those on the importation or exportation of goods. The Court 
held that, subject to specific obligations, France was entitled 
to apply her fiscal legislation in the territory of the free zones 
in the same manner as in any other part of French territory. 
But it added the caveat that 'a reservation must be made as 
regards the cases of abuses of a right \_pour le cas d^abus de 

^ Loc. cit. For a number of other references see Cavaglieri, op. cit., p. 44. 

- Series A, No. 7, p. 30. 3 Series A, No. 24. 
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droity^ As in Judgement No. 7 , the Court added that such 
an abuse of rights could not be presumed. 

However, long before the doctrine of abuse of rights had 
been introduced, international tribunals applied it in sub- 
stance in a number of cases. Their attitude towards the 
alleged right of expelling aliens at the absolute discretion 
of the recehdng State may be mentioned as an instructive 
example. That there exists such an absolute right has been 
maintained by many a writer. Thus, for instance, Oppenheim 
maintains that a State can expel every alien according to 
discretion,- and that the expulsion of an alien without just 
cause cannot constitute a legal wrong.^ It would be difficult 
to find a confirmation of this view in the practice of inter- 
national tribunals which have been frequently called upon 
to adjudicate claims for wrongful and indiscriminate expul- 
sion. In the great majority of cases, while admitting the 
general right of the State to expel aliens, international 
tribunals stressed at the same time the limitations of this 
right either in regard to the expulsion itself or to the proce- 
dure accompanying it. ‘The country exercising the power of 
expulsion must, when occasion demands, state the reason of 
such expulsion before an international tribunal, and an 
inefficient reason or none being advanced, accept the con- 
sequences’, said the arbitrator in a learned award in the 
Boffolo case.4 The same principle has been expressed in a 
number of other awards, ^ either directly or indirectly, in the 
form of a refusal to grant compensation when there had been 
a clear reason for expulsion, for instance when the alien had 
taken part in subversive activities.^ The conspicuous feature 
of these awards is the \dew that the undoubted right of 
expulsion degenerates into an abuse of rights whenever an 
alien who has been allowed to take up residence in the 
country, to establish his business and set up a home, is 
expelled without just reason, and that such an abuse of rights 
constitutes a wrong involving the duty of reparation. The 
same attitude has been adopted by some international 
tribunals in regard to the duties of States in connexion with 

^ Ibid.j p. 12. See also, to the same effect, the final judgement in this case 
given on 7 June 1932, P.CJ.J,, Series A/B, No. 46, p. 167. ^ i. p. 279. 

3 pp. 561, 562. Riston, Venezuelan Arbitrations of 1903, pp. 696, 705. 

5 The Oliva case, ibid., p. 771; Paquet case, ibid., p. 265; Ferman case, Moore, 
P- 3348:1 see ibid., pp. 3334--59 for a number of other cases. See for a survey 
of these cases, Ralston, Nos. 515-24; Politis, op. cit., pp. 101-8; Boeck, loc. cit, 

^ The San Pedro case, Moore, p. 3354. See also the Maal case, Ralston, 
Venezuelan Arbitrations, p. 914, 

3964 
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the closure of their ports to foreign commerce. While the 
right to decree such closure has never been questioned, it 
was held that the closing of ports without due notice to those 
regularly admitted to them constitutes a wrong which entails 
the duty of reparation. This was the award rendered on 
30 November 1843 by the King of Prussia in the dispute 
between Great Britain and France concerning the blockade 
and the closure of the ports on the coast of Portendic in the 
French colony of Senegal.^ 

Disapproval of the anti-social use of rights has been voiced 
even in cases in which regard for the rights of State sovereignty 
appears to have been the decisive consideration. This may 
well be seen from the Faber case concerning the closing of 
the ports of the Gatatumbo and Zulia rivers by Venezuela. 
Duffield, Umpire, who otherwise spoke a very Austinian 
language on the nature of international law,^ and refused 
to question the right of the State to prohibit navigation on 
rivers which flow to the sea, nevertheless qualified his 
attitude by adding the phrases 'temporarily’ and 'if necessary 
to the peace, safety, and convenience of her own citizens’.^ 
He hastened to add that the State must be the sole judge 
whether the closure is so necessary, and that its decision must 
be final and not admitting of review. But he thought it 
necessary to point out 'that a case for the exercise of this discre- 
tion did exist is obvious’, and his final pronouncement referred 
to the lawfulness of the closure 'under the circumstances 
which existed at the time’.^ 

§ 17 . The Practice of Quasi -international Tribunals. The 

^ See for the awaxd Lapradelle and Politis, i. 525, and generally on the whole 
case, ibid. , pp. 5 12-44. However, see above, p. 96, on the award of the President 
of Chile in the dispute concerning the closure of Buenos Ayres. Cavaglieri, op. 
cit*5 P* 5^5 expresses the opinion that the award in the Portendic case can hardly 
be regarded as an affirmation of the doctrine of abuse of rights. In his view, 
the wrong consisted in the failure to comply with the duty of proper notification, 
a duty the existence of which a large number of international lawyers had pre- 
viously assumed by analogy with the duty of notification of a war-blockade. 
Professor CavagUeri’s objection does not seem to the writer to be convincing. 
It does in effect amount to saying that the prohibition of the abuse of an other- 
wise uncontested right was established, not by the arbitrator in question, but by 
the previous consensus of international opinion. 

^ Ralston, Venezuelan Arbitrations, p. 555 - ^ Ibid., p. 626. 

^ Ibid. See also Nys in R.I., 2nd ser., v (1930), p. 517. See also the David 
J. Adarns^ case decided on 9 December 1921 by the British-American Claims 
Commission (Nielsen’s Report, p. 526), in which the Tribunal considered and 
attached importance to the question whether this was a case ‘of a sudden and 
imexpected change of a government’s conduct towards a foreigner suddenly 
surprised by that change’. 
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most numerous and instructive instances of the prohibition 
of abuse of rights are derived from the practice of quasi- 
international tribunals, i.e. tribunals administering law — 
municipal and international — between state-members of 
Federal States. In particular, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has had occasion to check the abuse of rights 
in matters frequently regarded as falling within the absolute 
discretion of the State. The question of interference with, 
or diversion of, waters of rivers flowing from one State to 
another has frequently been the subject of the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court restraining States from exercising their 
rights in an unsocial manner to the detriment of other States. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was exercised in a 
similar spirit in other complaints against the abuse of rights, 
such as the disposing of sewage by one State so as to affect 
injuriously the health of citizens of another State, ^ or legisla- 
tion interfering wdth the supply of certain commodities to the 
other State.^- The Swiss Federal Court has been confronted 
wdth similar problems. In the dispute between Aargau and 
Zurich in 1878 it affirmed the principle that, in the case of 
public waters which extend over several cantons, ^none of 
them may, to the prejudice of the others, take such measures 
upon its territory as . . . may make the exercise of the rights 
of sovereignty over the water impossible for the other cantons, 
or which exclude the joint use thereof or amount to a viola- 
tion of territory’.^ And it emphasized the duty of 'rational 


I Missouri v. Illinois (igoi), 180 U.S. 208. In the case of Louisiana v. Texas 
(igoo), 176 U.S. I, in which the plaintiiBFs asked for a ruling enjoining the defen- 
dants from enforcing quarantine regulations injuriously affecting the citizens 
of Louisiana, the Court dismissed the action on the ground that the controversy 
was one in \indication of a grievance not of Louisiana as a whole, but only of a 
particular individual, and also because the Bill failed to show that Texas had 
authorized or confirmed the alleged action of her health officer. 

^ Pennsylvania v. West Virginia (1922), 262 U.S. 553. See Kansas v. Colorado 
(1901), 185 U.S. 125, in which the Court afl&rmed its jurisdiction in an action 
in which it was contended that the defendant State attempted to deprive the 
State of Kansas of the benefit of water from the Arkansas river which rises in 
Colorado and flows into and through Kansas; and, for the decision on the 
merits (1906), 206 U.S. 46. And see Wyoming v. Colorado (1922), 259 U.S. 419; 
North Dakota v. Minnesota ( 1 923) , i263 U.S. 365 — an action in which the Supreme 
Court assumed jurisdiction in a suit against the maintenance by Minnesota of 
an artificial drainage system within its borders with the result that the natural 
capacity of the interstate stream was greatly increased and the water flooded the 
farms of the other State; Wisconsin v. Elwms (1929), 278 U.S. 367; (1929), 281 
U.S. 1 79 — a suit for enjoining the State of lUinois and the Sanitary District of 
Chicago from continuing to withdraw 8,500 cubic feet of water per second 
from Lake Michigan at Chicago. See below, p. 323.^ 

3 Recueil des Arrets, iv. 46, 47, cited after Schindler in A.J. xv (1921), p. 170- 
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Utilisation' of public waters 'so as not to injure the interests 
of the neighbours'. In the dispute between Solothurn and 
Aargau in 1900, a case arising out of the alleged endangering 
of the territory of Solothurn on account of target practice in 
Aargau, the Court, in answer to the plea that the latter may 
make use of its territory as it pleases, said that ‘in international 
law, especially in relations within Federal States, the principle 
of law of vicinage holds good to the effect that the exercise 
of one’s own rights should not prejudice the rights of one’s 
neighbours’, and that if these rights are of equal value ‘a 
rational compromise must take place according to the natural 
conditions'.^ The German Staatsgerichtshof^ in the important 
case decided on 18 June 1927 between Wtirttemberg and 
Prussia on the one hand and Baden on the other, not only 
affirmed the duty to refrain from undue interference with 
the flow of the river to the detriment of the lower riparian 
State, but also laid down that it is the duty of the riparian 
State to perform acts of a positive nature — like the strengthen- 
ing of the banks and regulating the flow of the river — as a 
matter of normal policy in the interests of navigation of all 
riparian States.^ 

§ 18 . The Prohibition of Abuse of Rights as a General 
Principle of Law. Is the principle of the prohibition of abuse 
of rights a general principle of law entitled, by virtue of its 
generality, to application by international tribunals? To 
the English lawyer the conception of abuse of rights appears 
at first sight foreign to his own law. He will point to damnum 
sine injuria; he will refer to the case of Mayor of Bradford v. 
PickleSy^ in which it was held that if the owner sinks a well, 
not in order to get water for himself, but solely in order to 
drain his neighbour’*s spring, his act is not unlawful, because 
'no use of property which would be legal if due to a proper 
motive can become illegal because it is prompted by a motive 
which is improper or even malicious’ he will point to cases 
like Allen v. Floody^ in which it was held that whatever his 
motives may be a person does not act unlawfully if he 
persuades or induces a man, without having recourse to 

^ Recmil des Arrets, xxvi (i), pp. 450, 451, quoted after Schindler, op. cit., 
p. 173. 

2 Entscheidungen des Reichsgerichts in gtvilsachen^ cxvi, Appendix, pp. 18-45; 
Annual Digest, 1927-8, Case No. 86, 

3 ;i895] A.G. 587. 

^ Lord Watson, ibid., p. 598, s [1898] A.C. i. 
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unlawful meanSj to do something which is not prohibited 
by law, although such act may injure another person A 

How far the element of malice is entirely excluded from 
the domain of the English law of torts is not a matter which 
can be here examined in detail. It is possible to find cases, 
decided in a period when the individualistic doctrines of 
economic laisser-faire were less predominant, in which the 
question of malice plays a large part.^- And it would be idle 
to try to exclude it altogether from the law on the abuse of 
legal process (including malicious prosecution), libel, and 
nuisance.3 Apart from the relevance of malice the answer to 
the question under discussion will depend largely on the 
approach to the basic problem of the law of torts, that is to 
say, on the question whether the law of torts is a body of rules 
exhaustively establishing specific injuries, so that it lies in 
each case upon the plaintiff to show that the act complained 
of falls within some established rule of liability,-^ or whether 
it is a branch of law governed by the comprehensive and 

^ Probably the English lawyer will insist that whatever may be the fate of 
Allen V. Flood as the result of the decision in Quinn v. Leathern^ [iQOt] A.C. 495, 
the remarks there made on the point of malice stih hold good. 

s See Lord Holt in Keeble v. Hickeringill, 1 1 East 574, n., 1 1 Mod. 74: ‘Suppose 
the defendant had shot in his own ground, if he had occasion to shoot, it would 
have been one thing; but to shoot on purpose to damage the plaintiff is another 
thing and a wrong.’ And see Wigmore, ‘Responsibility for Tortious Acts: Its 
History’ in Selected Essays on the Law of Torts (1924), p. 76, who says that ‘the 
principle sic utere tuo ut alienum non laedas was early familiar to judges, and can 
clearly be traced even when it is given an English garb’, and quotes Holt, G J., in 
Tenant V. Goldwin, 2 Ld. Raym. 1089 (1705), and Gibbs, C.J., in Sutton v. Clarke, 6 
Taunt. 29(1815). And it will be observ^ed that even in Mayor of Bradford v. Pickles 
it was admitted that animus vicino nocendi might make a difference. Thus Lord 
Watson, while referring to the fact that in Acton v. Blundell, 13 L.J. Ex. 289, 67 
R.R. 361 (1843), the Court relied on a passage from the Digest {D. 39, 3, de aqua, 
I, § 12), in which animus vicino nocendi is regarded as material, explained that 
that passage referred to cases where the owner of the land can as well do the 
thing he wants to do without nuisance to his neighbour and yet wantonly does 
it at a place where it causes annoyance. The passage in question is: ‘Marcellus 
scribit cum eo, qui in suo fodiens vicini fontem avertit, nihil posse agi, nec de dolo 
actionem: et sane non debet habere, si non animo vicino nocendi, sed suum agrum 
meliorem faciendi id fecit.’ This Roman prototype of Mayor of Bradford v. Pickles 
is of some interest, as there has been a tendency recently to attach decisive im- 
portance to the Roman law maxims feci sed jure fed and nullus videiur dolo facere, 
qm jure suo utitur [D. 50, 17, 55) as expressive of the individualistic character of 
Roman law. See also D. 38, 6, i: neque malitiis indulgendum est, and I. i, 8, 2: 
expedit rd publicae, ne quis sua re male utatur. 

3 See Pollock, The Law of Torts (nth ed. 1920), p. 412, referring to Christie v. 
Davey, [1893] i Ch. 316, 326, and observing that although where nuisance is 
once proved the defendant’s intention is not material, ‘a proved intention to 
annoy the plaintiff may be relevant to show that the defendant is not using his 
property in an ordinary way such as good neighbours mutually tolerate, and it 
will naturally set the Court against him in all matters of discretion’. 

^ Salmond, Law of Torts (4th ed. 1916), p. 9. 
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pewading rule that 'it is a wrong to do wilful harm to one’s 
neighbour without lawful justification or excuse’,^ so that 
prima facie the intentional infliction of damage is a cause of 
action requiring justification if the defendant is to escape. 
Which line of approach is the more in keeping with the actual 
content of the common law is a matter upon which the writer 

hesitates to pronounce an opinion. But if the latter view 

advocated by authorities of the calibre of Lord Bowen ^ 
Mr. Justice Holmes,^ and Sir Frederick Pollock^ — be correct 
then it is submitted that the cleavage between English law 
and the modern Continental systems of law is not as deep as 
may be supposed. ^ For the problem of abuse of rights is only 
to a limited extent identical with the question of malicious 

^ Pollock, op. cit., p. 20. 

2 ‘At Common Law there was a cause of action whenever one person did 
damage to another wilfully and intentionally, and without just cause or 
excuse.’ — Skinner & Co. v. Shew & Co., [1893] i Gh. 413 at p. 422. And, to the 
same effect, Mogul Steamship Company v. McGregor^ [1889] 23 Q.B. Div, at p. 613. 

3 InAikens v. Wisconsin, 195 U.S. 194 atp. 204; ‘Justifications . . . may d epend 
upon the end for which the act is done. ... It is no sufficient answer to this line 
of thought that motives are not actionable, and that the standards of the law are 
external. That is true in determining what a man is bound to foresee, but not 
necessarily in determining the extent to which he can justify harm which he has 
foreseen.’ 

^ Loc. cit. See also to the same effect Winfield in Columbia Law Review, xxvii 

(i927),pp. i-ii. 

5 Article 226 of the German Civil Code lays down that ‘the exercise of a right 
is not permitted when its only object can be to cause damage to another’. For 
a wealth of literature and judicial authority which has grown round this subject 
see Staudinger’s Kommentar, gth ed., i. (1925). This article obviously refers 
to malicious abuse of rights, and ought to be distinguished from Article 826, 
according to which any one who deliberately inflicts damage upon another 
person is bound to compensate the damage. 

Article 2 of the Swiss Civil Code provides: ‘Every person is bound to exercise 
his rights and fulfil his obligations according to the principles of goodf aith. The 
law does not sanction the evident abuse of a person’s rights.’ See on this article 
pp. 10 and 1 1 of Reichel’s Commentary on the Swiss Code (191 1). 

In France the doctrine of abuse of rights because of malicious motive — nuire 
d autrui sans profit pour soi~meme — although without direct foundation in the Code 
and oossibly not warranted by Article 544 of the Code, has been recognized and 
deve oped by the consistent practice of courts. See for an account of the French 
practice in the matter, Walton, ‘Motive as an Element in Torts in the Common 
and in the Civil Law’, in Harvard Law Review, xxii ( 1 908-9) , pp. 50 1 - 1 9. However, 
the learned author somewhat confuses abus des droits for malicious motives with 
abus des droits in general. Cases practically identical with Mayor of Bradford v. 
Pickles have arisen in France, and in each case it was held that the owners were 
liable in tort: see, for instance, Badoit v. Andre, Cour de Lyon, 18 April 1865, 
DalloZj Ivi (2), p. 199, and Forissier v. Chaverot, Cour de Cassation, 10 Jime 1902, 
Sirey (1903), i. ii. See also for a comparative study, Ames, ‘How far an Act 
be_a Tort because of the Wrongful Motive of the Actor’, in Harvard Law Review, 
PP» 4^1 et seq. (who shows that a large majority of American 
decisions foUow the French and German practice), and ‘Law and Morals’, 
ibid., 3adi (1908), pp. 97 et seq. And see Stoner, The Influences of Social and 
Economic Ideals on the Law of Malicious Torts, in 8 Michigan Law Review, p. 468. 
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exercise of rights. Nuire a autrui sans profit pour soi-meme con- 
stitutes only one aspect of the problem. For it is possible to 
do damage to others avec profit pour soi-meme^ and it is then 
that the question arises whether the exercise of rights is lawful 
or whether it degenerates into an abuse of rights and becomes, 
accordingly, unlawful. It is believed that there is in this 
respect no difference of substance between English law and 
other legal systems. The major part of the law of torts is 
nothing else than the affirmation of the prohibition of abuse 
of rights. It is largely the result of a compromise, by reference 
to requirements of justice and of social needs, between the 
conflicting principles sic utere tuo ut alterum non laedas and qui 
utitur jure suo alterum non laedit. This, it is believed, is the 
proper theoretical basis of the law of torts. The usefulness, 
therefore, of statements like the one ^an act is lawful if done 
in the exercise of a common right’ is limited. For the very 
question to be determined in each particular case is whether 
there has been an exercise of a common right, or whether, 
as the result of the manner and circumstances of its exercise, 
a right has ceased to be a legally protected common right. 

§ 19. The Prohibition of Abuse of Rights as the Basis of 
the Law of Torts. The law does not identify the common right 
with an abstract right regardless of the manner of its use and 
of the interests of others. What is a common right is a matter 
for the law to say. And the law says that the use of any 
common right is subject to the duty of abstention from 
injuring others, of respect of their property, and of proper 
care to avoid causing harm. Only such exercise of common 
rights is lawful as does not interfere with the interests of others 
in a manner which is socially reprehensible.^ This does not 
imply that the law makes it its business to protect every 
person from any kind of injury. An injury done as the result 
of the exercise of a right may be painful and even ruinous; 
but the law will refrain from protecting the person so affected 
if the social advantage resulting from the upholding of 
the legal freedom of action is more important than the 
prevention of the injury resulting from the exercise of a legal 
right. At a certain point the law, in the form of a legislative 
enactment or a judicial pronouncement, declares that the 

^ Professor Winfield enumerates ‘exercise of common right’ among^ the abso- 
lute limitations on the right of courts to manufacture new torts (op. cit,, p. 10). 
It is respectfully submitted that the ‘common right’ is no more immutable than 
other rights affected by die creation of new torts. 
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exercise of a right has become abusive — not because of the 
malevolent intention of the doer, but because the interests 
injuriously affected by the exercise of the hitherto perfectly 
legal right are socially and morally more important. It is 
clear therefore that the phrase damnum absque injuria means 
very little as a statement of legal principle. For the question 
is in every case whether there has been injuria or not. In 
a number of cases the law tells us definitely that the specific 
exercise of a right is not permitted because the interest 
injuriously affected is more important than the right exer- 
cised. But this enumeration of specific causes of an injuria 
is not exhaustive and is not meant to be exhaustive. Policy, 
as exercised by courts in their law-making capacity or by 
( the legislature, continuously adds new causes of wrongs, 
that is to say, it renders certain acts unlawful which 
have been hitherto exercised as a common right, and it con- 
verts into legal rights interests which have hitherto en- 
joyed no such protection. The process is essentially one of 
balancing of interests. The fact that one of these interests 
has hitherto enjoyed the protection of the law is certainly 
material, but it is not decisive. It ceases to be decisive as 
soon as policy decides that it is socially more advantageous 
to restrict a right in favour of an interest which henceforth 
becomes a legal right. The whole branch of the law of 
nuisance is an illustration of this process. Liability is ex- 
cluded if an act is done in the exercise of a common right; 
but this common right is, in regard to the use of one’s 
property, subject to the duty of using it so as not to inter- 
fere materially with the ordinary comfort and convenience 
of one’s neighbours. When a person uses his legal right so as 
to interfere with the legally recognized right of his neighbour 
to comfort and convenience, he abuses his right, and the 
law will restrain him from using it in this way, regardless of 
his motive.^ 

The way in which the law draws the line between interests 
which are entitled to such protection in the face of existing 
rights hitherto regarded as absolute, and those which are not 

^ It might, of course, be said that the concejDtion of abuse of rights is a mis- 
nomer, inasmuch as there is ab initio no legal right to use one’s rights in a maimer 
prohibited by the law. Thus Planiol argues with some impatience that the idea 
of an abusive use of a right is impossible in juridical logic, for the simple reason 
that the same act cannot at the same time be in accordance with the law and 
contrary to it. Traite eUmentairey 4th ed., vol. v. No. 871. See also for a clear 
statement of the argument and a criticism of it, Walton, op. cit., pp. 504-5. 
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is not always easy to follow. Thus it may be difficult to under- 
stand why a person should be protected against noise^ or 
smoke if they interfere unduly with his comfort or convenience^ 
while protection is refused to his interest in having the use of 
the waters of his well (if that well is fed from a spring proceed- 
ing in an undefined channel) when that water is intercepted 
for purposes which cannot be held to be ordinary,^ or may 
even be malicious.^ The difficulty is not solved by sa-^dng 
that a person has a legal right to be protected from undue 
interference with his health and comfort, whereas he has no 
right to the waters of an undefined channel. For the answer 
obviously begs the question. It reveals the inadequacy of 
the law of torts as based on abstract propositions like the 
one that the exercise of a common right can never constitute 
a wrong. The law of torts as crystallized in various systems 
of law in judicial decisions or legislative enactment is to a 
large extent a list of wrongs arising out of what society 
considers to be an abuse of rights. That list is in a state of 
constant flux and — in view of the growing complexity of 
social relations and the diminishing rigidity of the law — 
of constant expansion. Under the influence of these factors 
new causes of action in tort may be and are constantly 
created.^ Novelty of action is no bar to the recognition of 
a claim. For in addition to the recognized specific wrongs 
there is inherent in every system of law the general principle 
of prohibidon of abuse of rights.^ 

^ See, for instance, Soltau v. De Held (1851), 2 Sim. N.S. 133, 39, R.R. 245, 
concerning the persistent ringing of a bell belonging to a Roman Catholic 
church which, it was pointed out in the judgement, cannot claim the same 
privileges as a parish church in the matter of bell-ringing. 

2 Chasemore v. Richards^ H. L. Cas. 349. 

3 Mayor of Bradford v. Pickles, [1895] A.G. 587. 

^ See Ames, ‘Law and Morals,’ in Selected Essays on the Law of Ports (1924), 
p. 9, who points to the Statute of Edward I (St. Westminster 2, 13 Ed. I, c. 24) 
as ‘a perennial fountain of justice to be drawn upon so long as, in a given juris- 
diction, instances may be pointed out in which the common law courts have 
failed to give a remedy for damage inflicted upon one person by the reprehen- 
sible act of another, and the continued absence of a remedy would shock the 
moral sense of the community’. The Statute provides as follows: ‘Whensoever 
from thenceforth a writ shall be found in the Chancery, and in a like case falling 
under the same right and requiring a like remedy, no precedent of a writ can 
be produced, the clerks in Chancery shall agree in forming a new one; lest it 
happen for the future that the court of our lord the king be deficient in doing 
justice to the suitors.’ 

5 See Lord Truro in Egerton v. Brownlow, 4 H.L. Cas. i at p. 195: ‘Every 
man is restricted against using his property to the prejudice of others . . . the 
principle embodied in the maxim sic utere tuo ut alterum non laedas applies to 
the pubhc in at least as full force as to indmduals.’ During the discussion of the 
passage of the present Article 38 of the Statute of the Court referring to general 
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§ 20. The Function of the Doctrine of ‘Abus des Droits’ in 
International Law. The doctrine of abuse of rights plays a 
relatively small part in municipal law, not because the law 
ignores it, but because it has crystallized its typical manifesta- 
tions in concrete rules and prohibitions. In international 
law, where the process of express or judicial law-making is 
still in a rudimentary stage, the law of torts is confined to 
very general principles, and the part which the doctrine of 
abuse of rights is called upon to play is therefore particularly 
important. It is one of the basic elements of the international 
law of torts. Only by dint of the affirmation that international 
law is a rudimentary system of law concerned primarily, if 
not exclusively, with the prevention and suppression of 
recourse to force can the principle of the prohibition of 
anti-social use of rights be regarded as inoperative. In the 
last resort rights are conferred by the community, and the 
community must see to it that the rights are not exercised 
in an anti-social manner. To deny this in regard to inter- 
national law is to maintain that in the international sphere 
rights are faculties whose source lies not in the objective law 
created by the community, but in the will and the power of 
the State. 

The purpose of the excursion, undertaken in the previous 
section, into the theory of private law of torts was to show 
that, notwithstanding terminological differences, the pro- 
hibition of abuse of rights is a general principle of law. In 
view of its general recognition by almost all systems of law 
the objection that is a purely natural law doctrine^ is hardly 
convincing. With paragraph 3 of Article 38 of the Statute 
of the Court in existence, and in the face of the undoubted 
reaction in the science of international law against a too 
rigidly positivistic interpretation of its sources, there is no 
longer room for a sweeping condemnation of beneficent 

principles of law recognized by civilized States, one member of the Committee 
of Jurists charged with the drafting of the Statute invoked the principle which 
forbids the abuse of rights as an instance of general principles of law {Procis-Ver- 
baux, p. 315)- see the reference to a ‘manifest and continuous abuse of 
sovereignty’ in the report of the Committee of Jurists which examined in 1920 
the question of the Aaland Islands: Official Journal of the League of Nations, Special 
Supplement^ No. 3 (1920), p. 5. 

^ See Gavaglieri, op. cit., p. 46. One of the objections raised by Professor 
Gavaglieri against the doctrine of abuse of rights was that, in his opinion, it is 
adopted only by the law of a limited number of States. However, it is subnaitted 
m the present section that the doctrine represents a general principle of law 
inherent in the law of torts as such. The differences between various systems of 
law consist mainly in a different treatment of the factor of malice. 
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principles forming part of the common stock of legal science 
on the ground that they are 'pure natural law’ and have not 
secured explicit acceptance by States. 

Equally, undue importance need not be attached to the 
argument that the maxim sic utere tuo ut altemm non laedas is 
ill suited to the requirements of an individualistic system 
of law like international law. An individualistic system of 
law is apparently one in which the law refuses to interfere 
with the legally recognized self-assertion and freedom of 
action of the individual members of the community, even 
if such conduct is contrary to principles of justice and social 
solidarity. There is no doubt that law, in its primitive stage, 
is in this sense individualistic. For in its primitive stage the 
prevention of violence and the maintenance of security are 
the paramount and exclusive considerations. They cease 
to be so with the growth of civilization and of the social 
integration of the community.^ To say that international 
law must remain an individualistic system of law because 
it was so at a certain period of its existence, is to maintain, 
in fact, that it cannot hope to progress from a rudimentary 
to a more advanced stage. It is not by accident that the 
notion of abuse of right Ues at the bottom of most attempts 
to give a juristic foundation to the doctrine of individual 
(as distinguished from collective) intervention as one of the 
typical manifestations of admissibility of self-help in inter- 
national relations. But self-help as a normal method of 
redress is as typical of a primitive stage of legal development 
as it is the necessary consequence of a system which provides 
no adequate remedy, administered by impartial agencies, 
against abuses of legal rights.- 

It would be unfortunate if mere general phrases were to 
deprive international law of the operation of a necessary 
principle of change like that inherent in the prohibition of 
abuse of rights. It is a principle which enables courts to take 
cognizance, without recourse to legislation, of changes in 
conditions and of social developments. ^ For in a large 
number of cases it is on account of such developments that 

^ See Anzilottij Cours de droit international (trans. by Gidel, 1929)5 P* ^4- 

- See below, p. 392, and Stowell, op. cit., pp. 122, 137, 143, 376. Phillimore’s 
chapter on Intervention {Commentaries, i. § 390) begins with a statement, sup- 
ported by references to Roman law and general jurisprudence, on the limita- 
tions upon the exercise of legal rights. 

^ It is of interest to note that some French writers base the theory of imprimsion 
— a variation of the doctrine rebus sic stantibus — on the theory of abus des droits. 
See Naquet in Sirey (1920), i. 105. 
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what has hitherto been a legally recognized right ceases to 
be so and becomes abusive, and as such contrary to law. 
Hence the doctrine of abuse of rights bears closely on the 
theory of the non-justiciability of disputes as based on the 
absence of an international legislature. It enables judicial 
organs to develop, without the necessity for legislative inter- 
ference, the international law of torts in accordance with the 
requirements of the international community and with the 
growing interdependence of States.^ 

§ 21 . Further Instances of the Application of the Doctrine 
of Abuse of Rights in International Law. The possibilities of 
the application of the doctrine of abuse of rights in relations 
among States are manifold. In addition to the instances, 
given above, of the utilization of the flow of a river, of the 
closure of ports, and of the expulsion of aliens, three further 
examples may be mentioned. One refers to the denation- 
alization of the State’s own subjects and to questions of 
nationality in general; the second to some questions of the 
sovereignty over the air; the third to the State’s use of its 
own territory. 

(a) Nationality. Matters of nationality are, subject to the 
international obligations of the State, left to its municipal 
law. A State may not only lay down rules concerning the 
acquisition of nationality. It may also deprive its subjects of 
their nationality in a variety of ways. Its law may lay down 
that women marrying a foreign subject lose their nationality; 
it may deprive its naturalized subjects of their newly acquired 
nationality as the result of prolonged residence abroad, or 
in consequences of certain offences against the law, or for other 
reasons; or it may decree the denationalization of its subjects 
for political or other offences committed abroad against the 
mother country. It is in particular this last category of case 
which, as the result of recent legislation in Russia and Italy, 
has raised some difficult questions of ‘statelessness’. Such 
legislation may adversely affect legitimate rights of foreign 
States within whose territory the denationalized person 
resides. It saddles them with stateless persons whom they 
may find difficult to deport, but who were admitted under 

* See Tourtoulon, Philosophy in the Development of Law (Eng. trans. 1 9212) , p. 563, 
for an interesting juxtaposition of the doctrine of abtis des droits with the ‘free- 
law’ movement in Germany, both of which are conceived of as the theoretical 
expressions of creative judicial activity effecting a compromise between the 
factors of stability and change. 
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the implied undertaking of their parent State that they would 
be received if deported from the foreign country.^ There is 
no clear rule of international law at present which limits 
the freedom of action of States in this respect, but it is sub- 
mitted that the indiscriminate exercise by a State of the right 
of denationalizing its subjects, when coupled with the refusal 
to receive them when deported from a foreign country, con- 
stitutes an abuse of rights which could hardly be counte- 
nanced by an international tribunal. The deliberations of 
The Hague Codification Conference of 1930 on the question 
of nationahty have also shown that the notion of abuse of 
rights may not be altogether alien to the consideration 
of the question of the use made by the State of its right to 
regulate matters of nationality.^ 

{b) Air Law. While the solution of the problems arising out 
of abuse of rights in the matter of denationalization may still 
come within the purview of the violation of a legal, although 
not very clearly defined, right of other States, there are cases 
in w^hich the abusive exercise of a right does not violate any 
legally recognized interest of the State injuriously affected. 
The exercise by a State of its rights over the air above its 
territory may be mentioned as an instance which is specially 
appropriate as illustrating the influence of a change in 
conditions upon the application of the doctrine of abuse of 
rights. At the time w^hen Accursius, in the thirteenth century, 
lent his authority to the maxim cujus est solum ejus est usque ad 
coelum — a maxim adopted as the foundation of the modern 
principle of the State’s absolute sovereignty over the air over 
its territory — the colunrn of air above the land was not, 
for practical purposes, more than a few hundred feet high. 
Recent developments in aviation and wireless communication 
have effected an obvious change, and the law of various 
countries has not been slow in giving effect to this change. 


^ See on this subject Fischer Williams, Chapters, pp. 137-45. 

^ See Acts of the Conference, Meetings of the Committees, vol. ii, hlinutes of 
the First Committee, Nationality, for a discussion of the first Article of the 
Convention on Certain Questions Relating to the Conflict of Nationality Laws. 
That article lays down that ‘it is for each State to determine under its own law 
who are its nationals’, and that ‘this law shall be recogmzed by other States 
in so far as it is consistent with international conventions, international custom, 
and the principles of law generally recognized with regard to nationality’. See 
p. 20 (the observations of M. Kosters to the effect that it is ‘a principle of custo- 
mary law that rights may not be abused’) and p. 197 for the proposal of M. 
Standaert and M. Rundstein to incorporate the notion of abuse of rights in the 
Convention eo nomine. See also Rundstein in Z- ^ (1931)^ PP* 4 i'" 5 ‘ 
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In Great Britain Article 9 of the Air Navigation Act of 1920^ 
excluded liability in respect of trespass or nuisance ‘by 
reason only of the flight of air-craft over any property at a 
height above the ground, which, having regard to wind, 
weather and all the circumstances of the case, is reasonable’. 
Article 905 of the German Civil Code, while upholding the 
doctrine usque ad coelum^ provided that the owner may not 
oppose such acts in the air above which he has no interest 
in opposing. Article 667 of the new Swiss Civil Code of 1907 
limits the property of the owner to such height as may be 
useful for the exercise of his rights.^ 

States were not slow in taking over the usque ad coelum 
doctrine for the purpose of asserting absolute sovereignty over 
the air above their territory. In the Air Navigation Conven- 
tion of 1919 the principle of the State’s complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the air is expressed in unequivocal terms, 
and there is evidence to show that this principle has acquired 
an authority beyond that of a mere conventional stipulation.^ 
But there has been no parallel attempt to bestow the same 
authority on the principle that the sovereignty over the air 
must not be made use of in an anti-social manner. Oppenheim 
asserts emphatically the existence of a rule of international 
law forbidding a State to alter the flow of a river so as to 
injure the lower riparian State, ^ but he has no doubt that, 
according to customary international law, a State may 
prevent the passage over its territory of waves emanating 
from foreign wireless telegraphy stations.^ He would have 
had even less doubt in recognizing the right of the State to 
prevent, at its discretion, the passage of foreign aircraft over 
its territory. It cannot be denied that according to the 
existing law a State has such a right. But is it an absolute 
right against the indiscriminate and anti-social use of which 

^ 10 & 1 1 Geo. V, c. 80. See, generally, McNair, The Law of the Air (1932). 

^ In France the doctrine of usque ad coelum is adopted by Article 552 of the 
Civil Code. Article 544 of the Code provides that ‘ownership is the right of 
enjoying and disposing of a thing in an unlimited manner, provided that the 
thing is not made use of in a manner forbidden by law or regulations’. That 
Article has been virtually abrogated by the activity of courts, both in relation to 
aviation and in other matters. See Henry-Couannier, Elements cre'ateurs du droit 
aerien (1929), pp. 105 ff. See also JulHot, ‘De I’abus du droit dans ses applica- 
tions a la locomotion aerienne’ {Revue des Idees^ 1910). 

3 See, for instance, the Report of the Committee on Territorial Waters of 
The Ha^e Codification Conference of 1930, Annex on the Legal Status of the 
Territorial Sea, Article 2, which lays down that ‘the territory of a coastal State 
includes also the air space above the territorial sea’. 

^ VoL i, p. 381, s Ibid., p. 369. 
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the law provides no remedy? What would be the position 
if a State, whose territory lies in the middle of an important 
air-route, denounced conventions limiting its freedom of 
action and prohibited the passage of foreign aircraft solely 
to satisfy a feeling of vindictiveness or a desire to exercise 
pressure? What would be the position if a State arbitrarily 
and wantonly placed obstacles in the way of a normal and 
orderly development of wireless communication? To say 
that the injurious interference with the flow of a river is 
illegal because it infringes a legal right of the lower riparian 
State, whereas no legally recognized right is infringed as the 
result of a State’s exercise of its sovereignty over the air, is 
to state the existing legal position in a somewhat narrow 
fashion. In fact, in 1927 the Institute of International Law 
adopted a resolution to the effect that a State does not 
possess the right to prevent the simple passage of wave- 
lengths over its territory.^ There is no more evidence, 
grounded in the practice of States, for the proposition that 
the lower riparian State has a legal right to the undisturbed 
flow of the river than there is for the proposition that a State 
has the right to the use of the possibilities offered by the 
various forms of communication in the air. The first has 
been generally accepted as existing law, the other has not, 
as yet. But there is nothing static in the existing legal position. 
It is conceivable that, given a specific set of circumstances — 
for instance, the disregard of the obvious and important 
interests of one State as the result of unnecessary and wanton 
acts on the part of another — the principle of the prohibition 
of an anti-social use of rights may become instrumental in 
transforming what has hitherto been a mere interest into a 
legally recognized right. 

(r) Injurious Use of Territory. It is in particular the use of 
a State’s territory in a manner prejudicial to the interests 
of other States which may give rise to the application of the 
prohibition of abuse of rights. Some of these prohibitions 
have clearly become part of international law, for instance 
those which lay down that a State must not permit its 
territory to be used as a base for organizing hostile expedi- 
tions against other States.^ Others are far from being 
generally recognized, although compKance with them may 
gradually cease to be a matter of mere courtesy. Thus a 

^ Annuaire, xxxiii (3) (1927), p. 343. 

^ See on this subject Lauterpacht in A.J, xxii (1928), pp. 105-30. 
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State might in certain circumstances be held to have failed 
in its duty if it were to permit its territory to be used as a 
basis for constant violation of the importation and revenue 
laws of its neighbour. I Equally, a State might be regarded 
as abusing its powers of sovereignty by not taking the 
necessary quarantine, and other, measures in case of an 
epidemic disease threatening not only its own population, 
but also that of another State. 2- 

§ 22. The Extent and the Limitations of the Application of 
the Doctrine of Abuse of Rights in International Law. The 
instances, referred to above, of the possible applications of 
the doctrine of abuse of rights reveal at the same time its 
disturbing elasticity and comprehensiveness. For, in theory, 
there is no matter normally falling within the domain of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the State which could not be brought 
within the purview of the operation of the prohibition of 
abuse of rights. The way in which some writers have 
attempted to prove that intercourse is an obligation of inter- 
national law shows to what length the doctrine may theoreti- 
cally be pursued. 3 The commercial and tariff policies of a 
State are regarded as the most cherished objects of exclusive 
jurisdiction of the State, but the history of international 
relations abounds in examples of official protests and remon- 
strances of Governments against measures of economic pro- 
tection and discrimination, in a manner deemed to be 
unfairly injurious to the interests of the citizens of the 
complaining States. Such protests have frequently come from 
countries whose governments have traditionally attached 

^ See the case Foster v. Driscoll, [1929] i K.B. 470, and Annual Digest, 1927-8, 
Case No. 10, in which the English Court of Appeal refused to enforce as illegal 
a contract whose object was the illegal importation of liquor into the United 
States, on the ground that ‘its recognition by our Courts would furnish just cause 
of complaint by the United States Government against our Govermnent (of 
which the partners are subject), and would be contrary to our obUgation of 
international comity as now understood and recognized . . . 

2 This class of case is mentioned by Heilborn, loc. cit., as an instance of abuse 
of rights. 

3 See, for instance, Stowell, op. cit., p. 138, who goes to the length of main- 
taining that ‘the general refusal of commercial intercourse would put the State 
outside international law’ — a doctrine pregnant with weighty possibilities at a 
time when a policy of high tariffs may to a large extent have the effect of limiting 
commercial intercourse. See also Politis, op. cit., p. 34, on the interdiction d^isok- 
ment commercial. For a recent affirmation of this view see Delos, La Societe Inter- 
nationale et les principes du droit public (1929), pp. 221 , 229-30, and in Archives de 
Philosophie du droit et de Sociologie Juridique (iQSOs Nos, 1-2, pp. 109 et seq. See 
also Catry in R.G. xxxix (1932), pp. 192-218, 
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considerable importance to the exclusiveness of national 
sovereignty in these matters.^ However, these representations 
have not as a rule been made as a matter of international 
right; they have been normally couched in terms of warnings 
against ‘^unfriendly acts’ calculated to endanger friendly rela- 
tions between the States concerned. Accordingly, although 
there is little doubt that even the most absolute and exclusive 
rights may be exercised so that, having regard to the manner 
and effects of their exercise, a situation may be created 
amounting to the commission of an international wrong, 
the practice of States will itself frequently offer a helpful 
guide for the determination of the question of abuse of rights. 

i\part from the practice of States such determination must 
be a compromise between various factors. The fact that an 
act complained of is done in the exercise of a right whose 
exclusiveness is regarded as forming a clear rule of inter- 
national law will undoubtedly carry weight in the decision. 
In certain cases freedom of action is socially more important 
than the prevention of an individual injury. This is frequently 
the position in municipal law.^ It is particularly so in inter- 
national relations where for various reasons — ^legal, historical, 
and political — the State’s independence of legal regulation 
is more in the nature of a rule than of an . exception. The 
interest of the international community — ^in particular its 
interest in encouraging the willingness of States to submit 
their dispute to impartial and final adjudication, and to 
abide by the decisions of international tribunals — may 
require that legal freedom of action should not be hastily 
curtailed, and that the distinction should be preserved 
between matters of international obligation and matters 
of international concern. But, on the other hand, the same 
international interest tells us that there is nothing absolute 


^ See, for instances the protest of the United States in 1885 against the pro- 
posed increase of the duty on petroleum imported into the Dutch West Indies, 
U.S. For. Rel. (1886), p. 737, and other examples cited by Kuhn in A.J. xxiii 
(1929), p. 816. See also Stowell, op. cit., p, 143, on the representations made in 
1929 by the United States to the French and some other European Govern- 
ments on account of regulations limiting the importation of motion picture films 
from the United States. And see the same in A.J. xxiv (1930), pp. 1 10--18, on 
the protest made by the United States against the French Presidential Decree 
of 30 August 1927, establishing a discriminatory regime against exports from 
the United States. It appears that the United States, while admitting that 
tariff policy is a matter of exclusive domestic jurisdiction, maintained that no 
discrunination against a particular State is admissible. 

2 ‘Free competition is worth more to society than it costs,’ — Holmes, J., in 
Vegelakn v. Guntner, 167 Mass. 92, 106. 
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even in so-called exclusive rights of domestic jurisdiction 
and that they are subject not only, as may appear from the 
Fourth Advisory Opinion of the Court, ^ to the conventional 
obligations of the State, but also to the changing contents 
of the general body of international law in accordance with 
the requirements of international peace, justice, and the 
growing integration of the international community. It is 
for international tribunals to achieve a reconciliation of the 
conflicting factors in individual cases. Their task in this 
respect is admittedly a very difficult and responsible one. 
But it is a task which must be performed if the courts are to 
fulfil a function which lies properly within the domain of 
the judiciary in every legal community, and which is particu- 
larly urgent in a community with a rudimentary law- 
creating machinery, a task, that is to say, which to a large 
extent coincides with the higher synthesis of the conflicting 
claims of change and stability in society. This function is 
one of resort to a comprehensive legal principle of social 
justice and solidarity calculated to render inoperative un- 
scrupulous appeals to legal rights endangering the peace of 
the community. But only the existence of tribunals endowed 
with compulsory jurisdiction may be able to frustrate 
attempts at petty appeal to formal rights. Failing such 
compulsory jurisdiction selfish claims of State sovereignty 
have a tendency to assert themselves in a short-sighted and 
petulant manner in disregard of the purpose of the law and 
of the interests of peace.^ 

* P.C./.J.j Series B, No. 4, p. 24. 

^ See the Opinion of the Law Officers of the United States in the matter of the 
dispute with Mexico concerning the diversion of waters from the Rio Grande 
river: Opinions of Attorney-General , xxi (1893-7), p. 274. But see H. A. Smith, 
The Economic Uses of International Rivers (1931), who suggests that differences as to 
the existence or non-existence of a vital interest said to be involved in a proposed 
employment of an international waterway should be regarded as a justiciable 
dispute suitable for judicial determination (p. 15 1). 



CHAPTER XV 


EXTENSION OF JUDICIAL LEGISLATION BY 
THE WILL OF THE PARTIES 

§23. In General. In the preceding chapters we have dis- 
cussed the ways in which international tribunals, while 
remaining within the orbits of their strictly judicial function, 
are free to act in the direction of adapting the law to changed 
conditions. A wide scope is left to judicial discretion by 
means of the application, on the one hand, of general 
principles of law, and of doctrines like rebus sic stantibus and 
the prohibition of abuse of rights, and, on the other hand, by 
judicial law-making in general. Yet, beneficial as this aspect 
of their function may be, the possibility is not altogether 
excluded of judges being compelled by their judicial duty 
to render decisions which, although legally unimpeachable, 
may morally and politically be objectionable and far from 
fulfilling the ultimate object of the law', which is the securing 
of peace through justice. For much of the harshness involved 
in the operation of law is unavoidable and inherent in the 
function of the law conceived as an agency of stability and 
security. The judicial function cannot and must not become 
identical with that of a legislature. But this inescapable 
limitation of the powers of international tribunals does not 
mean that there is no remedy against the disadvantages of 
compulsory arbitration which result from the absence of an 
international legislature, nor that those disadvantages cannot 
be reduced by a far-seeing attitude of reasonableness, and a 
realization of the State’s moral obligations towards the inter- 
national community, whose peace cannot always be safe- 
guarded by adherence to formal justice.^ Some of these 
remedies will be discussed in the present chapter. They 

^ For an eloquent expression, in the course of the Swiss-French Free Zones 
dispute (see below, pp. 316, 332), of the sentiments underlying such attitude of 
accommodation, see the following passage from the speech of M, Motta on 29 
March 1922 in the Swiss Federal Assembly: ‘II faut etre equitable. . . . Les 
petites zones . . . constituent incontestablement une servitude active pour la 
Confederation suisse et une servitude passive pour la France. II n’est que tr^ 
naturel qu’un pays qui est greve d’une servituc e tende a s’en liberen . . . Pour la 
France, le regime des petites zones est une gene; pour nous, ces petites zon^ ne 
sont pas d’un interet vital ... Si elles constituent une gene pour notre voisin, il 
est legitime, il est naturel et equitable dc chercher une solution tenant miei^ 
compte des interets des uns et des autres.* Quoted in the French Contre^Memoire 
before the Court, Series C, No. 1 7-I, vol. iii, p. 1478, n. 2. 
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consist either in the voluntary extension of judicial legislation 
by the will of the parties, or in making, by appropriate inter- 
national machinery, the judicial decision a starting-point 
for political modifications of the law. 

§ 24. Conferment of the Power to lay down Regulations, 
The parties may, when submitting a dispute for judicial 
settlement, either by virtue of an agreement ad hoc or in 
pursuance of a previous arbitration treaty, agree that, m 
case the judgement should have the effect of stabilizing con- 
ditions which have become unworkable, or of creating a 
deadlock which leaves without protection common interests 
in need of regulation, it shall be within the province of 
the Court either to lay down rules, or to propose recom- 
mendations calculated to establish a new legal position. 
There are instances of Governments entrusting the Tribunal 
with this form of judicial legislation. Thus Article 7 of the 
Arbitration Treaty of 29 February 1892 concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States, for the settlement of 
the Behring Sea controversy, laid down that, if the answer of 
the Tribunal to the questions put to it in regard to the juris- 
diction in the Behring Sea ‘shall leave the subject in such 
position that the concurrence of Great Britain is necessary 
to the establishment of Regulations for the proper protection 
and preservation of the fur-seals in, or habitually resorting to, 
the Behring Sea, the arbitrators shall then determine what 
concurrent Regulations outside the jurisdictional limits of 
the respective Governments are necessary and over what 
waters such Regulations should extend’.* A survey of the 
prolonged and occasionally acrimonious correspondence* 
preceding this arbitration agreement shows that Govern- 
ments may not always be insistent on pressing their formal 
legal rights to their extreme consequences. ^ Great Britain 
resisted the attempt of the United States to exercise juris- 
diction on the high seas over British vessels and subjects. 
But it was clear that though her attitude, based as it was on 
the principle of the freedom of the seas, was legally almost 
unassailable, the actual object of her protest was morally 

^ Hertslet, Treaties^ xix. 890; Moore, i. 801. 

^ See for some of the correspondence British and Foreign State Papers ^ Ixxxu 
(1889-90), pp. 202-91, and Ixxxiii (1890-1), pp. 306-55. See also Moore, 1. 
776-§ oo . 

3 See above, pp. 99, 180, on the frequent appeals by the United States to the 
right of self-defence. 
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and economically not above doubt. The United States 
maintained that it was protecting the seal industry from a 
wasteful and senseless practice threatening to exterminate 
the seals in the Behring Sea, Its claim to jurisdiction, based 
on prescriptive rights said to have been acquired from Russia, 
proved to be unfounded; and its claim to the property in 
seals, based on somewhat far-fetched analogies to bees and 
other domestic animals, was unlikely to be accepted by a 
judicial body. But at the same time it was clear that, if the 
principle of the freedom of the seas meant that the United 
States w^as bound to be a passive witness of the destruction 
of a valuable industry closely connected with its territory 
and of importance to the world at large, then its application 
in that particular case was unjust, creative of friction, and 
ultimately fraught with danger to the principle of the freedom 
of the sea itself. 

The British Government was not unmindful of this aspect 
of the controversy and, while maintaining its position in 
regard to the past, in effect agreed in the compromis to abandon 
its"^ attitude for the future. For the arbitration agreement 
provided that should the award be in conformity with the 
British contention, the Tribunal shall frame rules deprivmg 
British subjects of the unrestricted freedom of action which 
Great Britain was legally entitled to claim as the result of the 
operative part of the award. And, as has been suggested in 
another part of this book,^ it is probably owing to this legis- 
lative authority conferred upon the Tribunal that it was in 
a position to adhere, so far as the past was concerned, to the 
strict letter of the law.^ It is significant that the United States 
experienced no undue difficulty in inducing Great Britmn 
to accept the part of the compromis conferring legislative 
powers upon the Tribunal. As in many other cases so also in 
this dispute it was not only the actual subj ect-matter of the con- 
troversy which was responsible for the friction produced, but 
also the claim of one State to assume unilaterally the function 
of the legislator in a matter of common concern. ^ Once that 

^ See above, p. 99, n. 4. ... , • j j 

2 The regulations of the Tribunal, prescribing in detail the periods and 

methods of seal-fishing, were incorporated verbatim in the Schedule to the 
Behring Sea Award Act, 1894 (57 Vic., c. Hertslet, TreatieSy xix. 925). On 
the subsequent regulation of the Fur Seal Fisheries in the North Pacific Ocean 
see the Convention between Great Britain, the United States, Japan, and 
Russia of 7 July 19 ii, Hertslet, 'Treaties, xxvi, 34^* criticism of the 

recommendations, see below, p. 321, n. i. 

3 British and Foreign State Papers, Ixxxii. 275^ Note of Sir J. Pauncefote: Her 
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claim was given up, there was no insuperable difficulty in 
inducing Great Britain to agree to a change in the law pro 
futuro after the United States had refused to agree to an 
arbitration confined to the ascertainment of the legality of 
their action and eventual compensation.^ 

§ 25. Conferment of the Power to propose Recommenda- 
tions. The conferment of legislative powers may be effected 
by a request or authorization, addressed to the Tribunal, to 
make recommendations for the future regulation of the legal 
relations between the parties. Such a request or authoriza- 
tion may be accompanied by clauses intended to render the 
recommendation effective in the case of the parties failing 
to act upon it. Thus in Article 4 of the arbitration agreement 
of 27 January 1909 between Great Britain and the United 
States for the settlement of the dispute concerning the North 
Atlantic Fisheries, it was laid down that the Tribunal should 
recommend, for the consideration of the parties, rules and 
methods of procedure under which all questions which might 
arise in the future regarding the exercise of the disputed 
rights of fishing might be determined in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the award. ^ The same Article 
provided that, in case the parties shall not adopt the rules 
and methods of procedure so recommended, then any dispute 
between them concerning the interpretation of the treaty of 
1818, which conferred certain fishing rights upon the subjects 
of the United States, or concerning the application or effect 
of the award, shall be referred to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration for decision by summary procedure. Happily, 
the recommendations of the Tribunal, made in pursuance 

Britannic Majesty’s Government are anxious to co-operate to the fullest extent 
of their power with the Government of the United States in such measures as 
may be found expedient for the protection of the seal fisheries. . . . But they 
cannot admit the right of the United States of their own sole motion to restrict 
for this purpose the freedom of the Behring Sea. . . .’ 

^ See ibid. Ixxxiii. 307. See also ibid., p. 339, Note of Secretary Blaine, in 
which the United States disclaimed any intention to dispute the rule that a State 
cannot extend its jurisdiction more than one marine league from the shore: ‘No 
one disputes that, as a rule; but the question is whether diere may not be excep- 
tions whose enforcement does not interfere with those highways of commerce 
which the necessities and usage of the world marked out. ... It will mean 
something tangible ... if Great Britain wiU consent to arbitrate the real 
questions which have been under discussion. . . .’ The British answer to the 
American terms of reference to the Arbitral Tribunal is contained in Lord 
Salisbury’s dispatch of f2i February 1891 (ibid., pp. 342-8). 

^ For the terms of the agreement see the award of the Tribunal in Scott, 
Hague Court Reports j pp. 147 ff.; Hertslet, Treaties, xxvi. 1088. 
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of that article, were accepted by the parties and embodied 
in a formal treaty.^ It has been said, not without justice, that, 
although the Tribunal rejected the contention of the United 
States that the treaty of 1818 amounted to the creation of an 
international servitude, its recommendations went a long 
way towards conferring upon the United States rights which 
they claimed by virtue of a servitude.^ Moreover, the 
Tribunal did not limit the application of Article 4 to recom- 
mendations of rules and methods of procedure stricto sensu 
referring to the exercise of the right of fishing. In deciding 
the fifth question specified in the arbitration agreement, 
namely, from what point must be measured the three marine 
miles of the coasts, bays, creeks, and harbours referred to in 
the treaty of 1818, the Tribunal found that its answer, 
‘although correct in principle and the only one possible in 
\dew of the want of a sufficient basis for a more concrete 
answer', was not entirely satisfactory from the practical 
point of view and that it left room for doubts and differences. 
It therefore availed itself of the permissive rule of Article 4 
and proposed Tules and methods of procedure for determining 
the hmits’ of the bays in question. 3*4 

§ 26. Recommendations by the Tribunal ‘proprio motu’. 
It is open to international tribunals, while rejecting the claim 
of the plaintiff, to state, without adding a binding recom- 
mendation, that the compliance, totally or in part, as an 
act of grace, with the demand of the plaintiff would be in 

^ Treaty of 20 July 1912, Scott, Hague Court Reports, p. 221; also in Hertslet’s 
Treaties, xxvii. 1095. 

3 Scott in Schiicking, Das Werk von Haag (1915), vol. i, part ii, p. 103. 

3 See the award, op. cit., pp. 188-90. 

^ Two minor instances of delegation of legislative functions to an arbitrator 
may be mentioned in this connexion. The first is the case of Article 9 of the 
Preliminary Treaty of Peace of 6 September 1897 between Turkey and Greece, 
which laid down that questions about which the two States shall be unable to 
arrive at an agreement in the course of the peace negotiations, shall be settled 
by a binding decision of an arbitral body composed of the representatives of the 
Great Powers at Constantinople {British and Foreign State Papers, xc (1897-8), 
p. 549)- The substance of that article was incorporated in the final treaty of 
peace, and the arbitrators acting in that capacity laid down the terms of the con- 
sular convention between Turkey and Greece. The term ^arbitration’ seems here 
to have been confused with mediation, or even intervention. See on this case 
Politis in R.G. ix (1902), pp. 202-62, 406 ff., and x (1903), pp. 69-105. Por a 
second instance, of somewhat doubtful value as an international precedent, see 
the award of 6 July 1864 given by Napoleon III in the dispute between the 
Viceroy of Egypt and the Suez Canal Company concerning the bases of a new 
contract between Egypt and the Company. The case is reported and analysed 
in detail in Lapradelle and Politis, ii. 344-86. 
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accordance with justice and equity. Some of the awards given 
by the British- American Claims Arbitral Tribunal under the 
Convention of i8 August 1910 offer instructive examples 
of such recommendations. Thus in the case of The Home 
Missionary Society^ the Tribunal, while dismissing the claim 
on the ground that it had no foundation in law, expressed 
the opinion that, in view of the services rendered by the 
Society in its task of peaceful development and civilization 
of the native inhabitants, if the British Government could 
avail itself of any fund from which to repair the losses sus- 
tained by the Society 'it would be an act of grace which this 
Tribunal cannot refrain from recommending warmly to the 
generosity of that Government’.^ When in the William Hard- 
man case the Tribunal rejected the claim for compensation 
for destruction of private property in pursuance of necessary 
measures of warfare, it recommended the individual affected 
by these measures to the favourable consideration of the 
United States Government 'as a basis for any friendly measure 
which the special conditions of the sufferer may justify’. 
The Tribunal pointed out that although there is no legal 
obligation to compensate, 'there may be a moral duty which 
cannot be covered by law, because it is grounded only on an 
inmost sense of human assistance, and because its fulfilment 
depends on the economical and political condition of the 
nation, each nation being its own judge in this respect’.^ 
Similar recommendations were made in the Cadenhead case^ 
and in the case of the David J. Adams^ 

There is nothing in the existing international arbitral law 
to prevent the Tribunal, even without a special authorization 
on the part of the disputants, from expressing an opinion on 
these lines. But an explicit power of this nature, granted to 
the Tribunal in the special compromis concluded under a 

* Nielsen’s Report, p. 426. ^ ibid., p. 497. 

3 Ibid., p. 508. In this case the Tribunal expressed the desire that the 
British and Canadian Governments ‘will consider favourably the allowance as 
an act of grace’ of adequate compensation, but ‘with the above recommenda- 
tion’ disallowed the claim. 

^ See also the award in the case of Eastern Extension, Australasia and China 
Telegraph Company, Ltd.i ‘If the strict application of a treaty, or of a specific rule 
of international law, conduct to a decision which, however justified from a 
strictly legal point of view, will result in hardship, unjustified having regard to 
the specif circumstances of the case, then it is the duty of the Tribunal to do 
their best to avoid such a result, so far as it may be possible, by recommending, 
for instance, some course of action by way of grace on the part of the respondent 
Government’ (ibid., p. 79). In this case the Tribunal, having regard to the 
circumstances of the case, refrained from making such a recommendation.* 
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general arbitration treaty, would both emphazise the inten- 
tion of the parties not to insist on the strict pro\dsion of the 
law and would indicate an informal undertaking to comply 
with the recommendation. The history of international 
arbitration offers many examples of awards in which the 
rigor legis could, without impairing the juridical value of the 
award, have been properly mitigated by a recommendation 
to the generosity of the Government concerned. This course 
is particularly appropriate in cases in which the decision is 
more the result of the duty to give an award than of the 
conviction that it is the only possible, and legally unassail- 
able, solution. The cause of international justice would not 
have suffered if in the Samrkar case the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration had added a recommendation or expression 
of hope in regard to the future treatment of the prisoner 
irregularly handed over to the British authorities^'^ 

§ 27. Conferment ofthe Po wer to decide ‘ex aequo etbono’. 
The authorization to decide ex aequo et bono constitutes another 
important instance of extension of judicial legislation by the 
will of the parties. Agreements of this nature undoubtedly 
constitute an act of goodwill and accommodation on the part 
of the State favoured by the law in force, but the history of 
international arbitration testifies that such agreements are 
possible and practicable. A considerable number of recent 
arbitration conventions show that States may be prepared 
to entrust a tribunal with the power to decide ex aequo et bono^ 
a power in effect tantamount to endowing it with a legislative 
function, not only in regard to a particular dispute, but also, 
within the purview of a general arbitration treaty, in regard to 
future disputes. Whatever may be thought of the desirability 
of this latter development,^ it shows to what length States 
may be prepared to go. The authorization to decide ex aequo 

^ See above, p. 88. 

2 From an authorization as suggested in the text there must be distinguished 
agreements in which the Tribunal is expressly instructed to disregard rules of 
international law. See, for instance, Article 2 of the Convention of 19 November 
1926 between Great Britain and Mexico for the settlement of British pecuniary 
claims in Mexico arising from loss or damage from revolutionary acts between 
1910 and 1920. That article provides for examination of the claims ‘in accor- 
dance with the principles of justice and equity . . . since it is the desire of Memco 
ex gratia fully to compensate the injured parties, and not that her responsibility 
should be established in conformity with the general principles of International 
Law’ (Treaty Series, No. ii (1928)). Probably this passage does not mean that 
in the opinion of the parties international law is not compatible with justice and 
equity. See below, p. 314? n. 5, on the application of a similar provision in the 
French-Mexican Claims Convention. ^ See below, pp. 328, 373 et seqq. 
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et bono — clearly to be distinguished from the clause instructing 
the Tribunal to decide on the basis of equity^ — differs some- 
what from the cases, discussed above, in which the Tribunal 
after haviifg considered the legal merits of the dispute is 
instructed to supplement or to modify the existing law. ^In 
these latter cases the existing law is still the starting-point 
and cannot be entirely disregarded. But where a tribunal 
is instructed to act ex aequo et bono^ its discretion seems to be 
more unfettered. This would be the proper interpretation 
of conventions like the one concluded on 13 January 1869 
between Great Britain and Portugal, which instructed the 
arbitrator to decide either wholly in favour of the claim of 
either party ‘or in the nature of an equitable solution of the 
difficulty’ or the Convention of lo April 1897 between 
France and Brazil authorizing the arbitrator to choose a 
frontier line ‘s’il le juge bon ’;3 or the agreement between 
Chile and the United States of 10 November 1858 naming 
the King of Belgium as arbiter ‘to decide with full powers 
and proceedings ex aequo et bono\^ But the inference would 
not be wholly justified that the enlarged discretion of judges 
is in such cases identical with a rule of arbitrariness or with 
a mere power of mediation. ^ However wide may be the 

^ This reference to equity, in particular in arbitration agreements to which 
common law countries are parties, is not intended as a departure from the rules of 
law. This may be particularly seen from the awards of the British-American Claims 
Arbitral Tribunal under the Convention of i8 August 1910 which, although 
instructed to decide in accordance with ‘treaty rights and with the principles 
of international law and equity’, consistently refused to depart from existing 
rules of international law. See on this point Lauterpacht, Analogies^ pp. 65-7. 

2 Lafontaine, p. 81 (the case of the Bulama Island). See also ibid., p. 171, for 
the Convention, concluded in similar terms, between Great Britain and Portugal, 
ofi25 September 1872, concerning the DelagoaBay. 

3 Ibid., p. 563. 

^ Ibid,, p. 35. See also above, p. 130, on the Convention of 1889 between 
France and Holland. 

5 See on this point the suggestive remarks of Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 40, 
and of Hostie in R.I., 3rd ser., ix (1928), pp. 582-5. See also below, p. 319, 
n. 2. And see the award in the Georges Pinson case decided by the French- 
Mexican Claims Commission (Verzijl, President) on 19 October 1928 in pur- 
suance of the French-Mexican Claims Convention of 25 September 1924, 
.^ticle 2 of which provided that the Commission shall adjudicate upon claims 
lor losses suffered by French subjects in the course of the revolutions and dis- 
turbed conditions in Mexico between 1910 and 1920 ‘in accordance with the 
principles of equity, since Mexico wished to repair “gracieusement” the damages, 
and not to have her responsibility fixed according to general principles of inter- 
national law’. In this award the Commission refused to apply principles of 
equity, as distinguished from general principles of international law, except in 
pgard to the question of State responsibility: ‘In all other respects positive 
international law remains paramount in the application and interpretation of 
the Convention. Therefore international law alone, and not the indefinite 
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powers conferred upon the arbitrator, he will be disinclined 
to avail himself of them otherwise than on the basis of rules 
capable of general application and having regard to the 
entirety of the existing law. The existing legal position is 
seldom so unjust or unworkable as to induce the judge to 
disregard it altogether in laying dovm new rules. The scope 
of legislative discretion open to the arbitrator set up on the 
basis of the ex aequo et bono clause is admittedly great. But, 
although such discretion implies freedom to disregard existing 
legal rights, it is quite compatible with an attitude w^hich 
regards the existing legal position as a convenient starting- 
point for effecting any changes that may be necessary\ This 
may well be seen from the dispute, to be discussed later, 
betw^een Yugoslavia and France in which the ascertainment 
of the legal position was considered to be the necessary 
prerequisite for an equitable solution of the difficulty.^ The 
dispute between Switzerland and France concerning the 
regime of the Free Zones raised the same question, but 
the Court was of opinion that the special agreement did not 
confer upon it the right to settle the dispute ex aequo et bono 
after it had decided the legal points involved.^ At the same 
time this case has brought sharply into the forefront of dis- 
cussion the question how far deliberate judicial legislation 
by way of regulation of interests is compatible with the 
judicial function of international tribunals, and in particular 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


principles of equity, must govern the solution of all other doubtful points of law 
that should arise in the course of the proceedings, such as admissibility of claims, 
admissibility of evidence, questions of nationality. ... For the same reason, the 
principles of equity defined in Articles 2 and 3 of the Convention are themselves 
constantly to be interpreted in accordance with the principles of international 
law.’ At the same time the Commission stated that this interpretation of the 
compTomis did not prevent it from applying principles of equity in the question of 
damages and evidence, or generally as a subsidiary source of law in ^ose cases 
in which the strict application of the law would lead to ‘unacceptable con- 
sequences’ {Annual Digest j 1927-8, Case No. 318). 

^ See below, p. 331. 

^ See Order of 6 December 1930, Series A, No. 24, and the final judgement of 
7 June 1932, Series A/B, No. 46. Ample information on the history of this dis- 
pute will be found in the records of the oral and written proceedings before the 
Court, P.C.I.J.j Series C, Nos. 17 and 19. See also, in addition to the litera- 
ture referred to in Oppeiiheim, i. 435, n. 2, ChevaUier in R.L (Paris), ii (1928), 
pp. 251-74 ; Burckhardt in R.L 3rd ser., xi (1930), pp. 90-122; Tremaud in 
R.G. xxxvii (1930), pp. 476-510. See in particulm- French Conire-Memoire 
of 23 January 1929, P.C.Ljf., Series C, No. 17 (i), pp. 1436 ff., and the Swiss 
Contre-Memoire of 22 December, 1928, ibid., pp. 1569 flf. See also the speeches 
of M. Paul-Boncour, Series G, No. 19 (i), pp. 49 ff., and Professor Logoz, ibid., 
pp. 146 ff. 
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§ 28. Regulation of Interests and the Judicial Character 
of International Tribunals. The Permanent Court itself has 
indirectly, in the second Order given in the Swiss-French Free 
Zones case, expressed doubts whether it was authorized by 
its Statute to exercise a function of this nature. In rejecting 
the view propounded by France it observed that 'even as- 
suming that it were not incompatible with the Court’s Statute 
for the Parties to give the Court power to prescribe a settle- 
ment disregarding rights recognized by it, and taking into 
account considerations of pure expediency only, such power, 
which would be of an absolutely exceptional character, could 
only be derived from a clear and explicit provision to that 
effect’.* It is not clear whether the same doubts would 
prevail if the Court were asked to change undisputed rights 
not ascertained by a previous judgement. But, while the 
six judges of the majority professed some doubts on the 
major question, and while the six judges of the minority 
entertained no doubt that the Court had the right to act 
in conformity with a compromis of this nature. Judge Kellogg, 
in a statement of Observations appended to the Order and 
devoted exclusively to the question of the jurisdiction of the 
Court, expressed emphatically the view that the Court had 
no power under its Statute to create new rights and obliga- 
tions for the parties even if such power were expressly given 
to it by the disputants. He pointed out that the creation of new 
contractual rights — as distinguished from the laying down 
of rules regulating in detail existing rights — was not within 
the competence of a judicial tribunal; that the precedents 
afforded by the Behring Sea and North Atlantic Fisheries arbi- 
trations were not relevant to the issue, seeing that these 
adjudications were ‘arbitrations pure and simple’; that the 
assumption by the Court of jurisdiction in such matters 
would amount to assumption of jurisdiction in purely political 
disputes, destructive of the judicial character of the Court 
and of its authority as a Court of Justice; that, even under 
the Swiss submission, the Court was asked in effect to ‘pass 
upon questions essentially economic and political in their 
nature, the decision of which is not to be found in an inter- 
pretation and application of treaties between the two 
countries nor in the application of rules and principles of 
law’;^ and that the authority of the last paragraph of Article 
38 of the Statute was for that purpose more apparent than real. 

^ Series A, No. 24, p. 10. ^ Ibid.,p. 32, 
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Although the objections of Judge Kellogg referred only to 
the competence of the Permanent Court, it is clear that they 
have relevance to the jurisdiction of any other international 
judicial tribunal. And as the majority of the Court felt 
compelled^ to express doubts on the matter, it is necessary 
to consider here the question of justiciability of disputes 
submitted to judicial bodies for a decision ex aequo et bono. 
It is submitted, with the greatest respect, that the wording 
of Article 38 of the Statute, and general legal considerations, 
militate so strongly in favour of the view that there is nothing 
to prevent the Court from deciding ex aequo et bono^ if the 
parties so desire, that the doubts expressed by the majority 
of the Court on this matter are hardly likely to secure general 
acceptance. So long as the Court does not arrogate for 
itself the right of deciding ex aequo et bono^ but acts in this 
capacity at the express wish of the parties, that function is 
not fundamentally different from that emisaged in the 
opening paragraph of Article 38 of the Statute in which the 
Court is authorized to apply ‘international conventions, 
whether general or particular, establishing rules expressly 
recognized by the contesting States’. Given such an agree- 
ment, the decision rendered will, it is submitted without 
diffidence, be a strictly legal one. It will be a decision given 
in accordance with rules agreed upon by the parties. These 
rules are in the nature of a general mandate; they are a blank 
cheque to be filled in by the judges. It is of no juridical 
importance that they contain an authorization to depart 
from the law as it existed before the ex aequo et bono agreement 
was made. The will of the parties is law. Modus et comentio 
vincunt legem. The international conventions, whether general 

^ Possibly, if this may be said without irreverence, the very slender size of the 
majority made it necessary to frame the judgement so as to satisfy a possible 
dissentient. Judge Huber, one of the majority judges, when referring in his 
presidential address, delivered in 1925, to treaties conferring upon the Court 
jurisdiction ex aequo et bono, expressed no doubts as to the right of the Court to act in 
that capacity; on the contrary, he was of the opinion that a clause of this nature 
is a welcome manifestation both of confidence in the Court and of the increasing 
range of the reign of law. Judge Loder, another of the majority judges, saw in 
1922 no reason why the Court should not have the power to decide ex aequo et 
bow {Annuaire, xxix (1922), p. 233). Judge Anzilotti has stated in his treatise 
{Corso di diritto Internationale, French trans., 3rd ed. (1929), pp. 119, 120) that the 
ex aequo et bono clause has given rise to controversy, but he has refrained from 
associating himself with the criticism of this clause or with the denial of the rights 
of the Court to act in that capacity. He says: ^ . Tenant compte de certains 
besoms des rapports internationaux et dans Fintention louable de fav^oriser 
le recours a la Cour, ce texte permet aux parties d’obtenir une sentence fondee 
sur Fequite, plutot que sur le droit strict. . . 
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or particular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the 
contesting States', are rules of law, and will be applied by 
the Court, even if they are in derogation of the customary 
rules of international law. States may have agreed in a 
special convention that, in their mutual relations, the mari- 
time belt should extend ten miles from the low-water mark, 
or that their diplomatic envoys should not enjoy immunity 
from taxation, or that their treaties should be binding from 
the time of signature. An international court will give effect 
to such provisions unless they are of an immoral character, 
or run counter to universally recognized principles of inter- 
national law of an absolutely binding character. Probably 
it could be said without inaccuracy that even if Article 38 
did not contain its present last paragraph, the Court would 
still be at liberty to render, at the will of the parties, decisions 
ex aequo et bono by virtue of the above quoted first paragraph 
of that article.^ Like the bulk of the rules of private law, 
the rules of international law are primarily of a permissive 
character. It cannot be doubted that in deciding according 
to these rules of conduct specifically agreed to by the parties, 
the judges would be performing a strictly judicial function.^ 
This is essentially the case when judges, expressly authorized 
by the parties, decide ex aequo et bono. 

§ 29. The Right of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to decide ‘ex aequo et bono’. Upon analysis, it is 
not accurate to say that, in cases of a decision ex aequo et bono 
rendered in pursuance of the wish of the parties, the Court 
creates new contractual rights and duties as distinguished 
from a regulation of already existing rights and duties. These 
rights and duties are already contained in nuce in the very 
agreement conferring upon the Court jurisdiction ex aequo et 
bono. The Court gives flesh and bones to this agreement. 

^ See Note by Baron Descamps on the question of Compulsory Jurisdiction in 
the ProdS’-Verbaux of the Committee of Jurists of 1920, p. 255; ‘The following 
should be submitted to judicial procedure exclusively: ... 2. Disputes which, 
although unable to be stated or settied legally, are comparable, from the point 
of view of jurisdiction, to disputes of a legal character by virtue of a general 
or special agreement arrived at by the parties concerned.’ And see the Russian 
Memorandum of 1899, Hague Reports, p. 97, on the compromis creating a prin- 
ciple of law ad hoc. 

^ It was therefore unnecessary — and perhaps fatal — to the French cause in 
the Swiss-French Free Zones dispute to insist that the task of the Court in giving 
effect to the second part of the Special Agreement was ‘pas . . . une mission de 
droit, mais plutot une mission politique’ (French Observations of July 1930, 
P.C.LJ., Series G, No. 19 (i), p. 474). 
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The law which it lays down is not of its own creation^ 
although it is of its own formulation. It is the creation of 
the parties. It would be disconcerting to know that the Court 
acts judicially if it gives effect to a concrete rule^ however 
incompatible with justice^ laid down by the parties^ but that 
its function ceases to be judicial if it acts upon a rule of a 
general character agreed upon by the parties. Only a con- 
ception of ex aequo et bono as identical with diplomatic 
bargaining and compromise in their questionable meaning^ 
could prompt us to accept a conclusion of this nature. But, 
as already stated, a decision ex aequo et bono is not a discre- 
tionary and arbitrary ruling.^' 

Undoubtedly an authorization to decide ex aequo et bono 
imposes upon the Court a heavier and more responsible task 
than that involved in the interpretation or application of a 
single rule of conventional or customary international law. 
It obhges the Court to have regard to a variety of factors 
which it would not have to consider otherwise. However, 
this aspect of the matter ought not to be exaggerated. Even 
in interpreting and applying concrete legal rules the Court 
does not act as an automatic slot-machine^ totally divorced 
from the social and political realities of the international 
community. It exercises in each case a creative activity, 
ha\dng as its background the entirety of international law 
and the necessities of the international community.^ Xhe 
distinction between the making of the law by judges and by 
the legislature is upon analysis one of degree. It has as much 

I See on this pointy Hostie, op. cit., pp. 582-4. 

^ See the Report of the League of Nations Commission (Doc. C. 400, M. 1473 
1925) on the principles to govern the decision of the Council in laying down Ue 
frontier between Turkey and Iraq in accordance with Article 3, paragraph 2, 
of the Treaty of Lausanne. The Report is an illuminating instance of an atternpt 
to find general principles as the basis for what was essentially a legislative 
decision. That a legislative decision may, its law-creating function notwiU- 
standing, still be governed by the existing law may be seen from the Swip- 
German Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation of 3 December 1921 {Arbitration 
and Security i p. 201), which provides in Article 5 as follows: ‘If, in a particular 
case, the legal bases mentioned above are inadequate, the Tribunal shall give 
an award in accordance with the principles which, in its opinion, should 
govern international law. For this purpose it shall be guided by decisions 
sanctioned by legal authorities and by jurisprudence.* See on this Article 
Hammarskjold in /?./., 3rd ser,, ix (1928), pp. 96-8. However, the last para- 
graph of that Article provides that ‘if the Parties agree, the Tribunal may, 
instead of basing its decision on legal principles, give an award in accordance 
with considerations of equity’. 

3 See above, p. 123. And see, in particular, the reasoning of the Goiyt m the 
Twelfth Advisory Opinion in the passage affirming the rule of unanimity in the 
decisions of the Council of the League (Series B, No. 12, p. 29). 
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substance^ but not more^ than the traditional doctrine of 
separation of powers. The settling of interests is normally 
within the province of the legislature, but that does not 
mean that courts have nothing to do with composing con- 
flicting interests. As the judicial activity is nothing else 
than legislation in concreto is it possible to assert dogmati- 
cally that the settling of conflicts of interests is outside the 
province of judicial tribunals? 

The right of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
to give decisions ex aequo et bono if the parties wish it follows 
so clearly from the wording of the Statute that the doubts 
expressed by the majority of the Court on the matter must 
be read in the light of the terms of the Special Agreement 
under which it was requested to act. Thus it will be noted 
that the Court did not express doubts as to its general power 
to give a decision ex aequo et bono. Its doubts had reference 
rather to its power 'to prescribe a settlement disregarding rights 
recognized by it\ Apparently the majority regarded it as 
incompatible with the dignity of the Court to lay down, in 
the first part of its judgement, the existing rights of Switzer- 
land, and then to proceed, in the second part, to decree a 
settlement disregarding the rights thus recognized. Would 
the Court have been equally doubtful if it had been asked to 
give a decision ex aequo et bono on a matter in regard to which 
it had not previously given a judgement; or if it had been 
asked to embody the award ex aequo et bono in a decision given 
separately from the judgement on the existing law? It is 
not easy to assume that this could have made a difference, 
but it is only by dint of such an assumption that the Court’s 
doubts on the matter can be squared with the plain wording 
of the Statute.^ 

* It is difficult to accept the view propounded by Judge Kellogg in his Observa- 
tions (Series A, No. 24, pp. 40, 41) to the Court’s Order of 6 December 1930 that 
the last paragraph of Article 38 does not mean what on the face of it it must 
be understood to mean. ‘Neither in the records of the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee [of the First Assembly of the League]/ says Judge Kellogg, ‘nor in its 
report to the League, is there a suggestion that this provision of the Statute was 
intended to give the Court jurisdiction on political and economic questions 
which the Court might settle without regard to treaty rights or principles of law 
and equity.’ The words ‘political’ and ‘equity’, as used here, are not conducive 
to clarity. In any case, the writer has not found Judge Kellogg’s statement 
substantiated by the history of the clause in committee. 

If, as suggested by Judge Kellogg, the term ex aequo et bono means legal justice 
not inconsistent with the existing law, then, in fact, it is difficult to see why an 
express authorization of the parties should be necessary in order to enable the 
Court to do what is plainly its duty. The power of the Court to render at the 
wish of the parlies decisions ex aequo et bono has been criticized by many (see, 




the determination of new 


rights and obligations between the 


parties.^ The first answer to this question is that the expert 
and technical knowledge required for the creation of new 


rights and obligations is not necessarily greater than that 
necessary for the application and determination of existing 
rights.^- The expert knowledge required for lading down the 
pro\asions of a new commercial treaty — a task which the 
Court was for a time believed to have to fulfil in connexion 


with the Swiss-French Free Zones dispute — ^is not essentially 
different from that required for the interpretation and 
application of an already existing treaty. In its Fourteenth 


e.g.5 Scott in A.S. Proceedings, (1924), p. 140), but, so fax as the writer is aware, 
there have been only a very few attempts to argue that under its present Statute 
the Court is prevented from acting in that capacity. See the remarks of M. 
Hammarskjold, the Registrar of the Court, in Bulletin de rinstitut Interme'diaire 
International, xvii (1927-8), p. 278. See also the report submitted in 1927 to the 
Institute of International Law by M. de la Barra and M. Mercier, Annuaire, 
xxxiii (2), pp. 577 etseq. 

^ See, for instance, the criticism of the Behring Sea award by Headlam-Morley, 
Studies in Diplomatic History (1930), p. 27, who points out that the regulations 
laid down by the arbitrators proved in practice unsatisfactory and were even- 
tually superseded by an international agreement (see above, p. 309, n. 2). 
From this he deduces a general limitation of the arbitral function, because ‘a 
court which is very suitable for determining a point of law is not equally capable 
of devising a scheme for future administration, for such a scheme will probably 
require technical knowledge and administrative experience which a judici^ 
authority does not possess*. As this criticism, and the inferences drawn there- 
from, are frequently repeated, it ought to be stated that the arbitrators in the 
Behring Sea dispute did possess the assistance of experts. Article IX of the 
arbitration agreement provided for the appointment of Commissioners for an 
investigation and report on the questions covered by Article VII (in which the 
arbitrators were instructed to laydown regulations), such report to be submitted 
to the arbitrators. However, the Commissioners were unable to reach an agree- 
ment, except on formal and general matters, and it was left to the Tribunal to 
avail itself of their divergent reports in framing the regulations. The fact that 
the regulations (which actually worked for over ten years) proved unworkable 
is hardly relevant. Legislative enactments within the State, drafted with the 
assistance of experts, do not invariably prove workable. On the report of the 
joint commission of experts see Moore, p. 808. 

^ See, for an interesting example of judicial determination of interests by way 
of interpreting a general provision of a treaty, the award of 8 January 1921 by 
Hines, Arbitrator, in the dispute between Germany and France in the matter of 
the cessions under Article 357 of the Treaty of Versailles. The arbitrator had to 
decide the amount and specification of these cessions, having regard to the 
‘legitimate needs of the parties concerned*. For the award see A.J, xvii (1923), 
pp. 786-805, 3 .n 6 . Annucil Digest, 1919-22. 
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Advisory Opinion the Permanent Court was asked to say 
whether, under the law in force, the powers of the European 
Commission of the Danube extended 'over one or more zones 
territorially defined and corresponding to all or part of the 
navigable channel, to the exclusion of other zones territorially 
defined’, and if so, 'according to what criteria shall the line 
of demarcation be fixed as between territorial zones placed 
under the competence of the European Commission and 
zones placed under the competence of the Roumanian 
authorities’. The technical knowledge required for the 
determination of these questions was not less than if the Court 
had been asked — as for all practical purposes it was asked— 
to lay down new rules of law on the matter.^ 

The second answer is that in both cases the Court may, 
when necessary, be assisted by experts. This is the procedure 

^ It is of interest to note that M. Rey, Secretary of the European Danube 
Gommissionj in his observations submitted to the Institute of International Law, 
expresses the opinion that, in view of past experience, the settlement of disputes 
in connexion with the utilization of the flow of rivers and navigation should be 
submitted directly to the Permanent Court’ of International Justice without the 
preliminary stage of conciliation by experts like the League of Nations Advisory 
and Technical Committee on Communication and Transit. Ammire, xxxv (i) 
(1929), p. 438. 

It will, be noted that the Court has not been in the habit of refusing to accept 
certain functions of an extra-judicial nature either conferred upon the Court 
itself or vested in its President in the field of pacific settlement or for similar pur- 
poses. By a declaration signed on 24 July 1923 Turkey undertook to engagea 
number of European lawyers to be chosen from a list drawn up by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice from amongst subjects of States which did not par- 
ticipate in the World War (Series D, No. 6, p. 635). On 12 November 1923 the 
Court decided to accept this function, ‘although this task fell, strictly speaking, 
outside the duties of the Court’ (Series E, No. i, p. 152). The Court then dealt 
with the matter in a number of sessions (ibid., pp. 152, 153, and Series E, No. 2, 
p. 93). The Court as such was also entrustec'., in a declaration signed on 22 
December 1927 (L. jV. T.S . , xci. 283) , with the function of choosing the arbitrators, 
in case of disagreement between the parties, in connexion with Article 273 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain (regulation of the position of insurance companies in the 
former Austro-Hungarian territory) . In the Agreement (No. ii) of 28 April 1930 
for the settlement of questions relating to the agrarian reforms and mixed arbitral 
tribunals between Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, and Yugoslavia, the 
parties agreed that each of the mixed arbitral tribunals set up between them 
shall be completed by the addition of two members chosen by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice from the nationals of countries which were 
neutral during the World War (Series E,No. 6, p.569) . On 9 May 1931 the Court 
decided to undertake the mission entrusted to it, and on 15 May made the 
required appointments (Series E, No. 7, p. 188). For other examples of docu- 
ments conferring similar functions upon the Court as a whole, see Series E, 
No, 3, p. 105, No. 4, p. 136, and No. 6, p. 180. In addition a great number of 
treaties confer upon the President of the Court the function of making appoint- 
ments of presidents of arbitration tribunals in the scheme of treaties of pacific 
settlement, of presidents of conciliation commissions, and of umpires of arbitra- 
tion tribunals provided for in treaties of commerce. (See, for examples and 
further references. Series E, No. 7, p. 189.) 
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normally adopted by municipal courts^ and the practice 
of international tribunals follows the same course. WTien in 
the case of Wisconsin v. Illinois Mr. Justice Holmes had to 
determine by what degrees the restoration of the rights of 
Wisconsin^ after the diversion from Lake Michigan of 8,500 
or more cubic feet of water per second had been held illegal, 
should take place, he had, in regard to the technical aspects 
of the matter, to rely on the recommendations of the master 
of the Court who in turn had to have recourse to the expert 
eHdence submitted by the parties. It was only with the 
assistance of such expert advice and recommendations that 
the Court was able to issue a decree laying down that on and 
after i July 1930 the defendants are enjoined from diverting 
waters in excess of an annual average of 6,500 cubic feet per 
second, and that that amount shall be reduced on 3 1 December 
1935 to 5,000 cubic feet and on 31 December 1938 to 1,500 
cubic feet.^ However, frequently the function of the Court 
consists in laying down the major principle in relation to the 
case in dispute while leaving it to the parties to apply the 
principle in detail. The way in which the German Staats- 
gerichtshof dealt with the complicated dispute between Baden, 
Wiirttemberg, and Prussia is an instructive illustration of 
this procedure.^ 

The history of the work of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice shows that when necessary it may and will 
call in the assistance of experts. In giving its opinion on the 
question of the competence of the European Danube Com- 
mission, the Court relied to a large extent on the investiga- 
tions of the League of Nations Advisory and Technical 
Committee for Communications and Transit and of a Special 
Committee of Inquiry. When the Court, in its Thirteenth 
Judgement, laid down the principles governing the award 

^ 281 U.S. 200. 

2 See p. 292. The Court, after having given its decision, said: ^ . It is 

doubtful whether a decision of the Siaatsgerichtshof, even if based on detailed 
evidence, would in fact definitely settle the controversy. For even this subse- 
quent decision would necessarily be limited to laying down some guiding prin- 
ciples. The questions brought about by the Donauversinkung are so complicated, 
their scientific and technical aspects so inter-dependent, that only a settlement 
by agreement will be able to produce a final settlement of the controversy. The 
ascertainment in the present judgment of important preliminary questions, in 
particular in the legal sphere, should provide the necessary basis for such an 
agreement. This is in fact the object of the interlocutory judgment of the 
Staaisgerichtshof. The StaatsgerichtshoJ expects that the parties will now enter into 
new negotiations and try to arrive at an agreement giving effect to the principles 
laid down in the interlocutory judgment’ {Amual Digest^ 1927-8, Case No. 86). 
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of damages to Poland^ it made an Order setting np an expert 
inquiry with a view to enabling the Court to fix 'with a full 
knowledge of the facts’ the amount of the indemnity to be 
paid by Poland to Germany. The Order provided for the 
appointment by the President of the Court of three experts 
assisted by assessors nominated by the parties. The Order 
laid down in detail the procedure to be followed by the 
experts and assessors who were to make a solemn declaration 
and to undertake to fulfil their task 'honourably and faithfully, 
impartially and conscientiously’. It provides an instructive 
example of the way in which the Court may in the future 
avail itself of the assistance of experts in intricate matters. 
In addition. Articles 26 and 27 of the Statute provide for 
technical assessors to assist the special chambers of the Court 
in labour and communication and transit cases. The Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals established by the Peace Treaties have 
frequently adopted the procedure of appointing experts to 
determine the commercial value of the object of the dis- 
pute.^ Before the World War the arbitration agreements 
in the Behring Sea} and North Atlantic Fisheries cases afforded 
a clear instance of a provision for the assistance of experts 
in cases in which the Tribunals were asked to act in a legisla- 
tive capacity.3 

§ 31. The Need for Legislative Decisions ‘ex aequo et 
bono’ on the part of International Judicial Tribunals. The 

questions must now be considered whether — assuming that 
the Permanent Court of International Justice is by its Statute 
enabled to give decisions ex aequo et bono — it is desirable that 
it should, de lege ferenda^ possess such powers, and whether 
States should avail themselves of the provision of the Statute 
in question. These questions have been answered by many 

^ See, for instance, Greek Government v. Vulkan Werke^ Annual Digest^ 1925-6, 
Case No. 314, and Antippa v. Germany, Recueil, vii (1927), p. 23. 

^ See above, p. 321, n. i. 

3 Article 3 of the arbitration agreement provided as follo'ws: Tf any ques- 
tion arises in the arbitration regarding the reasonableness of any regulation or 
otherwise which requires an examination of the practical effect of any provisions 
in relation to the conditions surrounding the exercise of the liberty of fishery 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the United States, or which requires expert 
information about the fisheries themselves, the tribunal may, in that case, refer 
such question to a commission of three expert specialists in such matters; one to 
be designated by each of the parties hereto, and the third, who shall not be a 
national of either party, to be designated by the tribunal. This commission shall 
examine into and report its conclusions on any question or questions so referred 
to it by the tribunal and such report shall be considered by the tribunal and 
shall, if incorporated by them in die award, be accepted as part thereof.’ 
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in the negative. It has been maintained— Judge Kellogg’s 
Observations in the Free Zones case are a representative instance 
of this opinion — that the exercise of such a power would 
compromise the judicial character of the Court, and that it 
would therefore be preferable that this task should, whenever 
necessary, be entrusted to arbitral bodies less wedded by 
their purpose and constitution to strictly judicial methods 
(such, for instance, as the Permanent Court of Arbitration), 
and that any advantage accruing from the exercise by the 
Permanent Court of exceptional powers of this nature is 
unlikely to compensate for the injury which may well be 
inflicted upon the Court as the result of the exercise of powers 
reminiscent of political compromise and bargaining. 

It is not believed that any of these arguments will bear 
closer examination. The judicial authority of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice has now become firmly 
established, and there is no reason to apprehend that its 
prestige would suffer as the result of the exercise of a func- 
tion which it may by virtue of its Statute be called upon 
to perform. On the contrary, it might be said, in regard 
to this particular function, that the fact of the Court 
being entrusted with it on specific occasions might well be 
regarded as an expression of unusual confidence in its 
impartiality and objectivity.^ An international tribunal 
asked to act as a legislator is in effect asked to apply, not 
rules of arbitrary discretion, but the higher law of interna- 
tional justice and solidarity. For the application of that law 
the highest qualities of the judicial mind are required. The 
argument that the Court might become entangled in matters 
of a highly political character is hardly comdncing. It has 
been shown elsewhere in this book that the great majority 
of cases brought before the Court have been cases of a pre- 
eminently political character closely connected with some of 
the most delicate and important contemporaneous prob- 
lems.^ The fact that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as the result of its function of reviewing legislation from 
the point of view of its conformity with the comtitution, in 
effect adjudicates upon conflicts of interests of decisive political 
importance does not deprive it of its judicial character. 

It is not necessary to discuss here in detail the suggestion 
that other tribunals, like the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 

^ See the observation of President Huber quoted above, p. 3 ^ 7 * i* 

^ See above, p. 156. 
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which are said to be of a less judicial character, are the more 
appropriate bodies for effecting settlements of this nature. 
This suggestion ought to be received with caution, inasmuch 
as it starts from the proposition (which has been rejected as 
inaccurate)^ that the rendering of decisions ex aequo et bono 
is not in accordance with a strictly judicial function, and that 
it lies therefore more properly within the province of inter- 
national arbitral tribunals which are believed to be hybrid 
bodies confusing, and expected to confuse, law with bargaining 
and compromise. This proposition is, as will be shown later 
on, inaccurate and antiquated.^ A tribunal cannot at the 
same time be half judicial and half non-judicial. The two 
functions are mutually exclusive. A tribunal must either base 
its decision on law or disregard the law. Tertium non datur. 
While, therefore, there is no reason why States should not 
submit adjudications ex aequo et bono to international tribunals 
other than the Permanent Court of International Justice, it 
is inaccurate to maintain that these tribunals ought to be 
invoked in such cases because they are strictly speaking non- 
judicial. The very fact that they are empowered to give a 
binding and final decision, as distinguished from a recom- 
mendation, constitutes an important factor in rendering their 
activity judicial. ^ 

On the other hand, although States have, and ought to 
possess, freedom of action in regard to the choice of the 
tribunal which they may wish to entrust with the task of 
determining their future rights, it would not be desirable to 
exclude, and there is no reason to exclude, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice from fulfilling that function. 
Issues of such magnitude may arise that the parties, although 
willing to abide by a modification of the existing law, may 
feel the need that the very highest and most authoritative 
tribunal should determine their future rights. In the course 
of the Belgian- Chinese dispute concerning the termination 
of the treaty of 1865, the Chinese Government, while rejecting 
the submission of the question of the interpretation of that 
treaty to the Permanent Court by virtue of the Optional 
Clause,"*- declared its willingness, ‘^mindful of its obligations 

^ See above, p. 319. ^ See below, p. 380. 

3 Accordingly, if the compromis is framed in such a way as to reserve to the 
parties the right to reject the judgement, the judicial character of the decision is 
seriously impaired. In the Free Zpnes case the Court refused to give a decision 
which might be disregarded by either party. Series A, No. 24, p. 14. 

^ See above, p. 200. 
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under Article 36 of the Statute of the said Court ... to 
discuss the possibility of invoking jointly with the Belgian 
Government the services of this highest international tribunal, 
if the Belgian Government had indicated a willingness to 
seek a solution on the broad basis of the universally recognized 
principle of equality in international intercourse and that of 
ex aequo et bono\^ The machinery for changing the law in the 
international society is slight and rudimentary, and there is no 
reason to abandon, for the sake of unfounded fears, any one 
ofits instruments. The Permanent Court is essentially an in- 
strument of peace, and it is desirable that it should not be 
prevented from fulfilling its task as such w'henever consistent 
wdth its judicial function. The history of the w^ork of the 
Court provides several examples ofits disregard of the defects 
of form in the submission to its jurisdiction because, as the 
Court itself said, 'judicial settlement of international disputes, 
with a view to which the Court has been established, is simply 
an alternative to the direct and friendly settlement of such 
disputes between the Parties’, and that 'consequently it is 
for the Court to facilitate, so far as compatible with its 
Statute, such direct and fnendly settlement’.- There is no 
reason why the Court should not develop, by virtue of ad hoc 
agreements of the parties, a kind of equity jurisdiction by 
granting relief from strict rules of law.^ If, as the result of 
a deficient system of international legislation, there is a possi- 
bility and a necessity for developing by international organs 
a jurisdiction of this kind, modifying the existing law, then 
there is every reason why this should be done by a permanent 
body, of high authority, learning, and impartiality, which 
can be relied upon to shape international equity, not in a 
haphazard way, but in accordance with principles capable 
of general application. 

^ Memorandum of the Chinese Government of 16 November 19263 
P.C.LJ., Series C, No. 16 (i), p. 78. 

Series A, No. 22, p. 13. See Judgement No. 6, Series A, No. 6, pp. 13, 14; 
Judgement No. ii. Series A, No. 13, p. 16; Judgement No. 12, Series A, 
No. 15. See also Judgement No. 5, Series A, No. 5, p. 27, and Series A, No. 24, 
p. IZ.5 where the Court declared itself competent to give a Judgment by consent’ 
on t le ground that such a judgement, ‘though not expressly provided for by the 
Statute, is in accordance with the spirit of that instrument’. And see also the 
Gom-t’s afSrmation of its right to give declaratory judgements, this being ‘one 
of the most important functions which it can fulfil’ (Judgement No. 7, Series A, 
No. 7, pp. 18, 19). 

3 Awards given in this capacity can be easily distinguished, in form and 
otherwise, from decisions rendered on the basis of existing international law. 
They could, for instance, be printed in a separate series of the publications of the 
Court. 
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§ 32. The Practical Limits of Legislative Decisions ‘ex 
aequo et bonoL There is, however, one limitation of a 
practical nature dictated by reasons of expediency and of 
general respect for international law. While it may be 
necessary and beneficial to peace to entrust a tribunal with 
the legislative function by virtue of an ad hoc agreement, 
there are weighty and decisive objections against such powers 
being conferred in advance within the frame of obligatory 
arbitration. It might be said that theoretically there is no 
substantial difference between entrusting the tribunal with 
legislative powers in a special agreement and conferring upon 
it the same function by virtue of a treaty of obligatory 
arbitration; and that in both cases the legislative powers of 
the tribunal are grounded in the will of the parties. However, 
the difference between the two kinds of submission, although 
only one of degree, is nevertheless a substantial one. In one 
case a State, in the full knowledge of the circumstances, 
agrees to a decision disregarding the existing law because 
it is of the opinion that it ought not to insist on the strict 
application of the law. In the other case the State leaves it 
to the international tribunal to determine whether the 
existing law ought to have effect given to it. The difference 
although one of degree is fundamental. The mere possibility 
of such a power being exercised must reduce the authority 
and usefulness of the existing rules of international law; it 
would confer upon the international court unchecked and 
unlimited powers of legislation. No such objection attaches 
to the granting of such an authority in a particular case, as 
an act of friendliness on the part of the State which may hope 
to benefit from the application of strict law, or which is entitled 
to a judicial verdict by virtue of a general arbitration treaty.^ 

§ 33. Legislation ‘ad hoc’ by the Parties to the Dispute. 
In appropriate cases the disputants may, while submitting 
the matter to the Court, themselves assume part of the legis- 
lative function either by creating new rules, or by modifying 
or defining more clearly in the arbitration agreement the 
existing law. When there is a danger that the application 
of certain legal rules or principles may yield results which are 
either unjust, or disturb so radically the established status quo 
as to be impracticable, the parties may lay down, in the 
arbitration agreement, specific rules calculated to guide the 

^ See below, pp. 331 et seqq., 372 et seqq. 
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Tribunal and to prevent any such result. Thus in the 
arbitration convention concluded on 2 Februar}^ 1897 
between Great Britain and Venezuela concerning British 
Guiana, the two countries agreed to adopt for the guidance 
of the Tribunal — ^in addition to large discretionary powers 
conferred upon it — a rule defining both the period and 
requirements of prescription as a title of acquisition of terri- 
tory. ^ This course was adopted after it had become clear that 
although Great Britain might eventually be induced to aban- 
don her unwillingness to arbitrate, she would do so only if a 
provision were inserted for making impossible a judgement 
rendered in accordance with formal and antiquated rules as to 
acquisition of title by discovery.^ The treaty of 8 May 1871 
between the United States and Great Britain which provided 
for the arbitration of the Alabama claims and laid down the 
well-known 'three rules of Washington', offers an example 
of the parties defining a disputed^ legal rule for the purpose 
of the arbitration and leaving to the Tribunal the substantial 
task of deciding how far the claims put forward came within 
the rules thus defined.^ Equally, the arbitration agreement 
of 13 February 1 909 betw’^een the United States and Venezuela 
in the Orinoco Steamship Company case,^ defined, in its first 
Article, the reasons of nullity of arbitral awards, thus supply- 
ing the arbitrators with a legal rule hitherto confined to the 
writings of international lawyers.^* 7 

^ British and Foreign State Papers, Ixxxix (1896-7)5 p. 57. See also rule (c) of 
Article 4 lading down that ‘in determining the bound ary line, if territory of one 
Party be found by the Tribunal to have been at the date of this Treaty in occu- 
pation of the subjects or citizens of the other Party, such effect shall be given to 
such occupation as reason, justice, the principles of international law and the 
equities of the case shall, in the opinion of the Tribunal, require’. 

^ See the correspondence wii the United States: British and Foreign State 
Papers, Ixxxvdi (1894-5), pp. 1061-1107. In particular see the passages in 
Vlr. Olney’s Note of 20 July 1895 (ibid., p. 1087), and in Lord Salisbury’s Note 
of 26 September, 1895 (ibid., p. 1107). 

3 The question whether the ‘three rules’ laid down new law, or whether they 
merely defined existing rules of law, has since been the subject of controversy 
among international lawyers. The predominant \fiew seems to be that the 
‘three rules’ did not effect any substantial change in the existing law. In the 
British view, expressly stated in the arbitration convention, they did have that 
effect. See on this subject Lapradelle and Politis, ii. 935-65, and W^estlake, ii 
(1907), p. 198. 

^ Seeabove,p. 151, ^ Seethtcompromis inScott, Hague Court Reports, p. 

^ See on this case Lammasch, Rechtskraft, pp. 40, 41, and Scelle in R.G. xvfiii 
(i9ii),p. 186. ^ ^ , 

For another instance of the arbitration agreement laymg down specmc 
rules to govern the tribunal see Articles II and III of the Terms of Submission 
appended to the Special Agreement between the United States and Great 
Britain of 18 August 19 lo (Nielsen’s Report, p, 9.) 
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CHAPTER XVI 

JUDICIAL DECISION AS THE STARTING 
POINT FOR THE MODIFICATION OF LAW 

I 

By the Will of the Parties 

§ 34. The Place of Judicial Decision in the Scheme of 
Change. The conferment, in various forms, of legislative 
powers upon an international tribunal is not the only 
procedure by which judicial settlement may be rendered 
compatible with a change of the existing law or made an 
instrument of it. Judicial settlement may, given the will of 
the parties, prove the starting-point for a required change 
of the law. But before such change is attempted it may be 
necessary to determine what the law is. For frequendy a 
dispute is of a double nature; it consists both in a disagree- 
ment as to the existing law and in a desire to have the law 
changed should its rule be regarded as harsh and unreason- 
able. In such cases the situation tends to be doubly difficult. 
The latent desire for change obscures the legal issue with 
the State interested in the alteration of the existing legal 
status quo; on the other hand, the denial on the part of the 
opponent of what are believed to be obvious legal rights 
tends to develop, in the State favoured by the existing law, 
a disinclination to show such attitude of reasonableness and 
accommodation as it might otherwise be inclined to show. 
But if it is true to say that petty insistence on acquired rights 
produces irritation and friction, then it is equally true to say 
that a denial of what is believed to be a valid legal right 
creates the feeling that a moral wrong has been inflicted upon 
the State. It is not so much the denial of the object of the 
dispute as the denial of an impartial decision on an asserted 
legal right which creates the sentiment of an injury received. 
In cases like this the legal decision creates a convenient and 
welcome starting-point for an attitude of accommodation. 
It clears the air. Before the law can be changed it is essential 
to know what the existing law is; if a future relation is to be 
established on the basis of equity, then the existing legal 
position, which only in exceptional cases is entirely devoid 
of an element of equity and justice, must furnish one of the 
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bases of the future settlement. It is the bridge between the 
statics and the dynamics of the law. It removes the element 
of dispute; it throws open the field of understanding. It is 
incompatible with the dignity of the law that it should be 
disobeyed, but it is not incompatible with its dignity that it 
should be changed, once it has been ascertained, by the 
agreement of the parties. Such a change may be the result 
of a voluntary agreement between the parties. But it may 
also be thought of as part of an international machinery- 
calculated to remedy the drawbacks of the absence of an 
international legislature and to facilitate the transition from 
a static to a dynamic international law.^ 

§ 35. Judicial Decision as Preliminary to an Award ‘ex 
aequo et bono’. The parties may agree that the legal pro- 
nouncement of an international tribunal shall be of a 
provisional nature, in the sense that it shall form the basis 
of subsequent negotiations between them, with a view to 
arriving at an equitable application of the judgement, and 
that, in case they should be unable to arrive at such an 
agreement, the task of reconciling the strictly judicial pro- 
nouncement of the tribunal with considerations of equity 
shall be left to another tribunal. There is a recent instance 
of two States which envisaged the entrusting of a tribunal 
with the settlement of a controversy after it had been decided 
by the Permanent Court of International Justice, on the 
basis of considerations not wholly identical with existing law 
as found by the Court. This was the case in the Special 
Agreement signed on 19 April 1928 between France and 
Yugoslavia, submitting for decision to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice certain questions concerning the pay- 
ment of various Serbian loans floated in France.^ Article II 
of that Agreement provided that, within one month from 
the delivery of the decision by the Court, the two Govern- 
ments and the representatives of the bondholders should 
meet for the purpose of conducting negotiations with a view 
to concluding an arrangement which: [a) in the event of the 
Court deciding in accordance with the submission of Yugo- 
slavia, should determine whether considerations of equity 
do not require the Government of that country to make 

^ See on this point the observations of M. Hammarskjold in Journal of Royal 
Institute of International Affairs , ix (1930), pp. 472, 474. 

2 The Agreement is printed in PJO.I.J., Series G, No. i6 (III), p. 292. 
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concessions over and above those which it would be obliged 
to make in strict law; (b) in the event of the Court finding in 
favour of the bondholders, will grant certain concessions to 
the Government of Yugoslavia, having regard to its financial 
and economic position A The same Article provided that, 
failing such an agreement, the question of concessions referred 
to above shall be settled by a final decision of a special 
arbitral tribunal to which the matter may be referred by 
either of the parties. 

§ 36 . Judicial Decision as Preliminary to Further Negotia- 
tions. The parties may agree to avail themselves of a judi- 
cial pronouncement, as the basis of subsequent negotiations 
calculated to establish a new legal situation between them. 
An agreement of this type means that the parties reserve for 
themselves the legislative function instead of entrusting it to 
the Court. The special agreement, already referred to, of 
30 October 1924 between France and Switzerland concern- 
ing the interpretation of the provision of Article 435, para- 
graph 2, of the Treaty of Versailles relating to the Free Zones 
of Upper Savoy and the District of Gex offers an example of 
this procedure.^ In that convention the parties agreed to 
submit their dispute to the Court, with the request that the 
latter should consider the question in regular proceedings, 
but that, before giving formal judgement, it should 'unoffi- 
cially" communicate to the parties its views as to the legal 
aspect of the matter, fixing at the same time a reasonable 
period within which the parties, apparently on the basis of 
the legal opinion of the Court, should settle between them- 
selves the regime to be applied to the districts mentioned.^ 
The same agreement provided that should the parties fail 
to conclude and to ratify, within that period, a treaty embody- 
ing the settlement, the Court shall by means of a final 
judgement pronounce both on the merits of the dispute and 
on the manner of its execution. This agreement, which 
amounted in fact to a request for an Advisory Opinion prior 
to the rendering of a formal judgement, asked the Court to 
exercise a function not envisaged by the Statute of the Court. 
Very wisely, if we may say so with respect, the Court con- 
sidered that it could assume jurisdiction in view both of its 
duty to facilitate direct and friendly settlement between 

* See Judgement No. 14, Series A, No. no, p. 15. ^ See above, p. 316. 

3 P.C.LJ.f Series A, No. 122, p. 7. 
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the parties, and of the fact that its legal opinion could 
conveniently be expressed in the form of the reasons under- 
hung an Order (not ha\dng binding force), fixing the time 
limit wthin which the parties were instructed to arrive at an 
agreement. It is true that the Court, while comphing with 
the request of the parties, expressed the \iew that it is 
important that ^special agreements w^hereby international 
disputes are submitted to the Court should henceforth be 
formulated with due regard to the forms in which the Court 
is to express its opinion according to the precise terms of 
the constitutional provisions governing its acthityh but this 
\iew is in no way expressive of the value and possible useful- 
ness of the course adopted in the special agreement. It only 
states that the form of the special agreement was not in con- 
formity with the requirements of the Statute. But one may 
s tiU inquire into the desirability or appropriateness of amending 
the Statute so as to bring formally within its purview arbitra- 
tion agreements like that concluded byFranceand Switzerland. 
It is not unreasonable to expect that the constitutions of the 
international agencies should conform to the needs of theinter- 
national society^, and the question ought in the future to be 
considered on its merits, namely, whether, without renouncing 
the benefits of a binding judicial pronouncement, it may not 
be useful to offer to the disputants an opportunity of arrhing 
at a settlement of which the legal opinion of the Court should 
form one, but not necessarily the only, element. 


§ 37. The Function of Advisory Opinions as an Instrument 
of Adjustment. Arbitration agreements like those betw^een 
France and Yugoslavia, and Switzerland and France, raise 
the question whether pro\dsion ought not to be made for 
enabling the parties to have direct recourse to the advisory 
jurisdiction of the Court. The Advisory Opinion neither has, 
nor is intended to have, the binding effect contemplated 
by the judgement. While possessing the full authority of 
ascertaining beyond doubt the legal position, it leaves room 
for its adaptation in accordance with the requirements of 
political expediency. In fact, a number of Ad^sory^^ Opinions 
given by the Court at the request of the Council have proved 
a convenient basis for further negotiations and for the final 
adjustment of the controversy.^ At present. States are in a 

^ See P.C.I.J.j Series E, No. i, p. 208, on the negotiations and final settle- 
ment subsequent to the Sixth Advisory Opinion concerning German Settlers in 
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position to approach the Court with a request for an Advisory 
Opinion only through the Council or the Assembly of the 
League. Thus when in 1927 a dispute arose between Greece 
and Turkey concerning the interpretation of a clause in the 
Agreement of i December 1926 concerning the jurisdiction 
of the Mixed Commission for the Exchange of Greek and 
Turkish Populations, the parties asked the Council of the 
League to request the Court to give an Advisory Opinion 
on the disputed question. The Council complied with the 
request, and the Court gave its Opinion on 28 August 1928.1 
A similar procedure was adopted in regard to the Advisory 
Opinions concerning the jurisdiction of the European Com- 
mission of the Danube^ and the Graeco-Bulgarian Communi- 
ties.3 In these cases, the request for an Advisory Opinion, 
far from constituting one stage in the procedure before the 
Council, was in the nature of a purely ministerial act, 
transmitting to the Court the request of the Governments 
concerned without an examination of the merits of the 
dispute. Although in these cases no undue difficulty was 
experienced in inducing the Council to transmit the request, 
it may be useful to consider whether it would not be in the 

Poland. In that Opinion the Court expressed the view that the attitude adopted 
by Poland, in disregarding certain rights acquired by German colonists from 
the German Government, particularly in the period between the armistice and 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, and in evicting these colonists, was not 
in conformity with the international obligations of Poland, Subsequently to that 
Opinion the Council declared that the case must be dealt with on the basis of the 
Court’s Opinion. In accordance with that resolution a settlement was arrived 
at which provided, not for reinstatement, but for substantial compensation to be 
granted to the evicted settlers. See also ibid., p. 214, on the negotiations and 
arbitral award in settlement of the dispute dealt with in the Seventh Advisory 
Opinion concerning the Acquisition of Polish Nationality. See, further, op. cit.. 
No. 4, p. 2 i 2 , and No. 5, pp. 223-6, on the action taken upon Advisory Opinion 
No. 14 concerning the jurisdiction of the European Commission of the Danube. 
In that Opinion the Court, contrary to the Roumanian contention, answered in 
the affirmative the question whether the European Commission of the Danube 
has the same powers on the maritime sector of the Danube from Galatz to 
Braila as on the sector below Galatz. The subsequent negotiations resulted in 
a compromise. See Official Journal, April 1931, p. 735, for a Declaration, signed 
at Geneva on 5 December 1930 by the Governments of the Powers which are 
parties to the Convention instituting the Definitive Statute of the Danube. The 
Declaration is accompanied by a Draft Convention which, while reserving for 
the European Commission of the Danube the power to draw up and promulgate 
river police regulations for the maritime Danube (Article i), reserves to the 
Roumanian Government the right to set up a Navigation Tribunal and a Navi- 
gation Court for the enforcement of these regulations (Articles 2-5). Article 12 
lays down that these tribunals shall be bound by the law laid down in the 
Advisory Opinion. 

^ Series B, No. 16. 2 Series B, No. 14. 

3 Series B, No. 17. 
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interests of peace and of international justice if the parties 
could directly ask the Court for an Ad\dsory Opinion with 
a view to obtaining the benefits of a judicial pronouncement 
coupled with the provisional suspension of its effect. In 
certain respects an Advisory Opinion does not differ from 
a declaratory judgement — a task which the Court has 
declared to be one of its most important functions.^ It may 
be of advantage not to risk the possible complications and 
delays incidental to the procedure before the Council, and 
not to impose upon it the responsibility for giving effect to 
the i\d\isory Opinion — a responsibility which it might find 
difficult to ignore in cases in which the request for an Advdsory 
Opinion formally originates from the Council. Cases may 
occur — and have in fact occurred^ — ^in which a Government, 
although unwilling to have the merits of a dispute ascertained 
by a formal judgement of the Court, may be prepared to 
submit it for an Advisory Opinion. The argument that, by 
extending thus the scope of Advisory Opinions, the Court 
might become involved in political controversies is as little 
convincing as the same argument when put forward in 
regard to the judgements^ of the Court and its Opinions at 
the request of the Council or the Assembly.^ The extension 

1 See above, p. 327, n. 2. ^ 

2 See, for instance, the dispute concerning the jurisdiction of the European 

Danube Commission, in which Roumania rejected the proposal for having the 
case decided by a judgement of the Court, but agreed to the matter being sub- 
mitted for an Advisory Opinion, on condition that it should have no binding 
effect and that ‘the Court’s Advisory Opinion having been given and the 
[subsequent] negotiations having led to no result, the latter should be regarded 
as to aU intents and purposes terminated, and the four Governments should re- 
assume entire liberty of action’: P.CJ.J., Series B, No. 14, p. 21. As to the 
settlement of the controversy, see above, p. 334, n. i. It will be noted that the 
four Governments reserved to themselves the right to bring the matter for a 
judgement of the Court, if necessary. See the interesting remarks of Michel de 
la Grotte in R.L, 3rd ser., x (1929), p. 400, on the question whether the 
Court would be at liberty to render a judgement in a matter previously decided 
by an Advisory Opinion. While there seems to be no objection to the Court’s 
confirming by a judgement a previous Advisory Opinion, it may be doubted 
whether the former could in substance differ from the latter. If, in point of the 
judicial character of the procedure, the difference between Advisory Opinions 
and Judgements is purely nominal, then it is difi&cult to see how the two pro- 
cedures can result in materially different decisions, unless the Advisory Opinion 
proves subsequently to be based on a material error of fact or law — a contin- 
gency which, having regard to the authority of the Court, it is not necessary to 
contemplate. ^ See p. 156. 

^ See, for instance, the Memorandum submitted by Judge Moore in 1922 
on the occasion of the drafting of the Rules of the Court Series D, 

No. 2, p. 383), in which the giving of Advisory Opinions is described as not in 
conformity with the judicial character of the Court. See also the remarks of 
Mr. Elihu Root at the Committee of Jurists in 1920, Proces-Verbaux^ p. 584. See, 
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of the scope of Advisory Opinions in this direction could 
he qualified by reserving to the Court the power to refuse, 
when necessary, to comply with the request. But the general 
and direct availability of Advisory Opinions might prove 
yet another instrument for the initiation of the process of 
peaceful change on the basis of judicial pronouncements 
which have in strict law no binding force, but which con- 
stitute at the same time an authoritative expression of the 
existing law.“'^ 


II 

As Part of International Constitutional Machinery 

§ 38. Judgements of Courts and the Part of Political 
Organs. The problem of preventing judgements of inter- 
national tribunals, giving effect to obsolete or unworkable 
law, from becoming a source of friction and an instrument 
of injustice is of too great importance, even if reduced to 
its proper proportions, to be left entirely to the initiative 
of States. Alongside, therefore, of the consideration of the 
means, the recourse to which must be left to the initiative and 
the free will of the disputants, there ought to be considered 
methods the use of which need not be dependent upon the 
decision of the States which stand to benefit from the strict 
apphcation and enforcement of the existing law. Means 
must be examined calculated to secure the assistance of the 

however, Hudson, The Advisory Opinions of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice [International Conciliation Pamphlet, No. 214, 1925), especially pp. 370-4, and 
the Report of Lapradelle and Negulesco, Annuaire, xxxiv (1928), pp. 409-57. 

1 It will be noted that the practice of the Court and the amendments of the 
relevant provisions of its rules (see, for instance, Article 71) have resulted in a 
thoroughgoing assimilation of the advisory and contentious procedures. 

2 At the First Assembly the Argentine delegation proposed that States should 
be granted the right to approach the Court directly with a request for an 
Advisory Opinion; the International Labour Organization proposed an 
amendment enabling it to have recourse to the Court for an Advisory Opinion: 
see Lapradelle and Negulesco, op. cit., p. 434 * These amendments were not 
adopted, probably in view of the fact that they necessitated an alteration of 
Article 14 of the Covenant. As to the attitude of the Permanent Court itself on 
the matter see, for instance, the Advisory Opinion of 8 March 1932 concerning 
the interpretation of the Graeco-Bulgarian Agreement of 9 December 1927 - 
Series A/B, No. p. 87. The Court refused to give an Advisory Opinion on a 
subject on whidi, in its view, the Council of the League had not asked for ^ 
Advisory Opinion, but as to which the two parties expressed the wish that the 
Court should pronounce an opinion. It appears, however, that the Court might 
perhaps have been willing to consider whether an understanding to this effect be- 
tween the parties reached in the course of the proceedings would be regards as a 
kind of ‘special agreement’, initiating a contentious proceeding before the Court. 
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political organs of the community of nations in overriding 
the consequences of obsolete law as ascertained by judge- 
ments of international tribunals- It is believed that the 
judicial organs of the international community could, without 
derogating from their judicial function and their position 
of impartiality, play a useful — and, it is believed, at present 
an essential — part in this process. 

Thus, it might be considered how far, possibly by an 
appropriate change in the Statute, the Court should be 
empowered to state that the judgement, whilst given in 
accordance with the existing legal position, might with 
advantage be considered, with a \iew to a possible modifica- 
tion of its terms in the wider interest of international peace, 
either by the parties themselves or by the Council of the 
League.’^ Such an opinion on the part of the Court, if ex- 
pressed either with unanimity or with a substantial majority 
approaching unanimity, could, as a further step, be given 
the effect of suspending the execution of the judgement 
pending the consideration of the matter by the Council. 
Although not accompanied by an express recommendation 
as to the solution of the difficulty, it would undoubtedly 
carry weight in any subsequent deliberations of the Council. 
As the law now stands there is nothing to prevent the 
Council from considering, under Article 1 1 of the Covenant, 
a judgement of an international tribunal, either proprio moiu 
or at the initiative of any Member of the League, as was done 
in the Hungarian-Roumanian Optants dispute. ^ But the 
procedure here suggested, being grounded on the wdll of the 
Court, and the provision of the Statute of the Court, could 
be resorted to without producing the otherwise unavoidable 
result of impairing the authority of the judgement of the 
Court, and of international justice generally. A further 

1 The final judgement of the Permanent Court in the Swiss-French Free ^ones 
case given on 7 June 1932 constitutes an important example of a pronouncement 
of tins nature. The Court, while givung judgement in favour of Switzerland, 
said* ‘The Court does not hesitate to express its opinion that if, by the mam- 
tenance in force of the old treaties, Switzerland obtains the economic advantages 
derived from the free zones, she ought in return to grpt compensatory economic 
advantages to the people of the zones’ (P .C.LJ.f Series A/B, No. 46, p. 169). 

2 That matter was referred by Roumania to the Council imder Article _ 1 1 
of the Covenant following upon the judgement of the Roumano-Hunganan 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal affirming its jurisdiction m the matter of clain^ ot 
Hunearian Optants in connexion with the Roumanian agrarian reform. The 
unsatisfactory feature of that phase of the dispute was that the Coimcii was asked 
to act, not in order to remedy the disadvantages of a legal decision— no such 
decision on the merits had been given— but in order to prevent a possibly un- 
favourable legal decision. 

3964 
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development of this process would consist in suspending 
indefinitely, by the vote of an appropriate majority of the 
members of the Council, the execution of a judgement based 
on legal rules or rights which, to paraphrase Article 19 of 
the Covenant, have become inapplicable or whose continu- 
ance might endanger the peace of the world. 

In fact the time has come to consider whether the present 
deadlock of Article 19 cannot, in a restricted sphere, be 
successfully overcome by making a judicial pronouncement 
having no binding effect the starting-point for putting into 
operation the political machinery for revising or at least for 
rendering provisionally inoperative existing law. Weighty 
objections can, no doubt, be put forward to any such scheme. 
Yet the problem here discussed is one calling for the examina- 
tion of all possible avenues likely to assist in overcoming the 
difficulties resulting from the absence of an effective inter- 
national legislature.! In especial, undue importance need 
not be attached to the apprehension, to which international 
lawyers appear to be particularly susceptible, that the 
exercise of a function of this nature may put into jeopardy 
the judicial character of the Court. Undoubtedly the use 
by the Court of powers of the nature here suggested might 
result in its becoming involved in the political controversies 
of the day. But the danger ought not to be exaggerated. 
The great majority of cases brought before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice have been of a highly politi- 
cal character. Whatever may be the nature of the Court’s 

I See on this matter Decenciere-Ferrandiere in R.G. xxxvi ( 1 929), pp. 416-51, 
who proposes the establishment of an International Equity Court entitled to 
review, on the basis of equity as distinguished from law, judgements of inter- 
national tribunals, including the Permanent Court. The proposal if put into 
practice would amount to endowing non-legal tribunals with compulsory 
legislative powers and is therefore open to objections indicated above, p. 328, 
and belowj p. 373. In addition, Professor Decenciere-Ferrandi^re’s article dis- 
regards the law amending and adjusting factors already operating within the 
scope of existing obligatory judicial settlement. See for a criticism of his sug- 
gestions Strupp, Das Recht des internationalen Richters^ nach Billigkeit zu entscheiden 
(1930), p. 1 18. However, proposals of this nature put forward constructive 
suggestions and ought to be carefully examined. They constitute an advance 
upon the method of approach which is satisfied with the somewhat simple 
solution of rejecting obligatory judicial settlement. This is, for instance, the 
somewhat disappointing result of the monograph of Morgenthau, Die interna- 
tionale Rechtspflege, ihr Wesen und Grenzen (1929). M. Hostie’s admirable articles on 
this subject— in R.Ly 3rd ser., ix (1928), pp. 262-81 and 562-87— are open to the 
same objection. M. Hostie suggests that in cases in which the Court might be 
compelled to give judgements which are materially unjust, and contrary to 
equity, it should declare the dispute to be non-justiciable and refuse to give 
judgement. 
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pronouncements, they cannot be altogether detached from 
the background of political controversy. It is not incom- 
patible vAth. the duty of the judge to criticize the law in 
accordance with which judgement is given and to make 
suggestions for its improvement. The judicial character of 
judgements of municipal courts is not impaired by the fact 
that the judges, while feeling bound to administer the existing 
law, frequently express strong views as to the reasonableness 
or justice of the legal provisions in question. 

§ 39. The Function of the Council of the League of Nations 
in the Settlement of International Disputes. While a judicial 
decision may appropriately become the starting-point for 
any future change in the law, the task of amending the law 
and adapting it to changed conditions must, in so far as this 
function cannot be fulfilled by the normal judicial activity 
or by agreement of the parties, necessarily fall upon the 
political organs of the international community. The scope 
of that task is at present strictly limited by existing law.^ 


^ So far as Article 1 9 of the Covenant is concerned, the possibilities of its 
effective application have not been substantially increased as the result of the 
resolution of the Assembly of 1929 which, at the instance of the Chinese delega- 
tion, considered the matter afresh. In that Resolution the Assembly ‘Declares 
that a Member of the League may on its own responsibility, subject to the Rules 
of Procedure of the Assembly, place on the agenda of the Assembly the ques- 
tion whether the Assembly should give advice as contemplated by Article 1 9 
regarding the reconsideration of any treaty or treaties W’hich such Member 
considers to have become inapplicable or the consideration of international 
conditions the continuance of which might, in its opinion, endanger the peace 
of the world; 

‘Declares that for an application of this kind to be entertained by the Assembly 
it must be drawn up in appropriate terms, that is to say, in terms which are in 
conformity with Article 19; 

‘Declares that, in the event of an application in such terms being placed upon 
the agenda of the Assembly, the Assembly shall, in accordance wiUi its ordinary 
procedure, discxiss this application and, if it thinks proper, give the advice re- 
quested’ {Resolutions of the Tenth Assembly, Off. Journal, Sp. SuppL, October 1929, 
p. 18). As to the pre\dous history of Article 19 see Oppenheim, i. 343, 3*^. 
The alternative approach towards international legislation is to endow with 
binding force the unanimous recommendation of the Coundl when acting under 
Article 15 of the Covenant. At present there is no obligation upon Stat^ to 
comply with the unanimous recommendation of the Council. In 1 930 a Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Council to consider some proposed amendments to the 
Covenant, produced a report contaim'ng a proposal which, if_ adopted, would 
have made the unanimous recommendation of the Council binding upon the 
States in dispute (Doc. A. 8, 1936, V). As the pouncd is not bound to apply 
existing rules of international law for the solution of disputes submitted to it, 
the proposed amendment amounted to conferring upon it legislative powers. 
However, the proposal did not secure acceptance on the part of the Eleventh 
Assembly of 1930, whose Legal Committee thought it desirable to return ‘to 
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But the necessities of international life must in time lead to 
the abandonment of these limitations at least to the extent 

of allowing — as the first stage of the development the 

Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations a larger 
measure of initiative in the process of bringing about such 
changes. While the legislative measures proper will, by the 
very nature of things, have to remain within the province 
of the Assembly, the initiative, either by positive measures 
or through temporary suspension of the operation of existing 
law, will more appropriately fall within the sphere of activities 
of the Council. It is in this field, and not in the settlement 
of any dispute which the parties may care to submit to its 
decision, that lies the proper province of the Council in the 
sphere of pacific settlement of international disputes. Such 
a conception of its function would leave it more free than 
hitherto to devote itself, unencumbered by the role of a 
judge in petty but protracted disputes, to the major task 
of international government in general and of initiation of 
international legislation in particular. 

This aspect of the possible functions of the Council has been 
obscured in the years following upon the World War by the 
circumstance that the bulk of its energies has been devoted 
to the task of settling disputes. This one-sided preoccupation 
of the Council with composing controversies was in turn due 
not only to the conditions of the world after the political 
upheaval caused by the war of 1914-18, but also to the fact 
that the Peace Treaties entrusted it with the function of an 
arbiter in a large number of questions, and with partial 
responsibility for the execution of many of their provisions. 
However, this source of its activity, useful and unavoidable 
as it was in the initial stages of the League, cannot be regarded 
as being of a permanent nature. Care must be taken not to 
regard this aspect of the Council’s activity as being its central 
and most important function. 

It is a retrogressive attitude which regards as the normal 
function of the most important organ of the international 
community that of settling disputes between its members. 

the original principles established by the Covenant’. The Committee suggested 
the following wording of Article 15, paragraph 6: Tf the report of the Council 
is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, other than the representa- 
tives oi one or more parties to the dispute, the Council shall invite the parties 
to^ comply with the recommendations of the report.’ For the Report of the 
First Committee see Records of the Eleventh Assembly y Plenary Meetings y Annex 32, 
P- 598. 
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It is retrogressive because there is inherent in it the tendency 
to perpetuate a state of affairs proper to rudimentary com- 
munities at the lowest stage of legal development, that is to 
say, to communities in which the prevention of violence is the 
exclusive purpose of the rule of law. Only in a veiy^ rudi- 
mentary society, which has not entirely outgroMUi the stage 
of helium omnium contra omnes, does every indi\idual dispute 
tend to become a matter affecting" the whole community, 
endangering its very peace and necessitating the inter- 
vention of the highest organs of organized society. This 
habit of contemplating disputes as the central phenomenon 
of social interest may itself be one of the contributor^^ causes 
of insecurity. Unavoidably it results in perpetuating that 
rudimentary type of legal organization in a community 
of States with a highly developed law within their borders 
and with a growing interdependence and complexity of 
relations in their mutual intercourse.^ The normal tendency 
in organized society, in which the reign of force has been 
replaced by the reign of law, is to remove disputes from 
the political sphere and to allocate them their proper place 
in the domain of judicial settlement. This tendency may 
also be observed among the Members of the League. The 
Covenant itself does not recognize the duty of obligatory 
arbitration, and even such disputes as in Article 13 are 
described as generally suitable for judicial settlement may, 
at the option of the parties, be submitted to the Council. 
But the position in this respect has since been substantially 
changed as the result of the extension of the sphere of obliga- 
tory judicial settlement in consequence of the very general 
acceptance of the Optional Clause of Article 36 of the Statute, 
Thus, for instance, a dispute like the one between Great 
Britain and France in 1923 concerning the Nationality 
Decrees in Tunis and Morocco which, in the absence of an 
effective treaty of obligatory arbitration,^ had to be sub- 
mitted to the Council, would under the law as it exists 
to-day necessarily fall within the jurisdiction of the Court — 
always provided that it would not come within one of the 
numerous reservations to the Optional Clause.^ 

^ See below, p. 434. ^ See above, p. 197. 

3 For instance — in addition to the one mentioned in the text below — ^the 
reservation limiting the scope of the signature to ‘disputes arising afcer the 
ratification of the present declaration with regard to situations or facts sub- 
sequent to the said ratification’, or the reservation excluding ‘disputes with 
regard to questions which by international law fall exclusively within the 
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§ 40. The Council of the League and Judicial Settlement. 
One of these reservations bears directly upon the question 
under discussion. It is the reservation which enables the 
parties to remove from the jurisdiction of the Court to that 
of the Council, for one year in the first instance, any dispute 
covered by the terms of the Optional Clause.^ This reserva- 
tion is one of the manifestations of the persistent tendency of 
States to lapse into rudimentary methods of procedure. One 
of the reasons which seem to have inspired this clause was 
the apprehension that disputes may arise, in which the Court 
may be compelled to render decisions based on unsatisfac- 
tory, inequitable, and obsolete law. The reservation is to be 
deprecated. It is open to all the objections which have here 
been put forward against a procedure which makes of the 
Council the regular agency for settling disputes. Even in the 
society of States in which the rule of law is not firmly estab- 
lished, the natural procedure, which is likely to leave the 
least sense of grievance, is the submission of the dispute for 
a decision by law in the first instance. The second stage, 
namely, the search for remedies in case the law proves un- 
satisfactory, ought to follow and not to precede the process 
of ascertaining the existing law. To adopt the reverse course 
is to create the feeling of the benefit of the law being with- 
held, and to complicate comparatively simple legal issues by 
making them the object of the intricate and dilatory working 
of the political machinery of the Council. As a matter of ex- 
perience, however effective may have proved the part of the 
Council as an instrument for preventing sudden disturbance 
of the peace^ or in dealing with the enforcement of certain 


jurisdiction of the United Kingdom.’ On the meaning o f these reservations see 
Lauterpacht, ‘The British Reservations to the Optional Clause,’ in Economica 
(1930)3 pp- 138-72, and Fischer Williams in B.T. (1930), pp. 74-80. 

^ The Optional Clause was signed by Great Britain subject to the condition 
that ‘His Majesty’s Government reserve the right to require that proceedings 
in the Court shall be suspended in respect of any dispute which has been sub- 
mitted to and is under consideration by the Council of the League of Nations, 
provided that notice to suspend is given after the dispute has been submitted to 
the Council, and is given within ten days of the notification of the initiation of 
the proceedings in the Court, and provided also that such suspension shall be 
limited to a period of twelve months or such longer period as may be agreed by 
the Parties to the dispute or determined by a decision of all the Members of the 
Council other than the Parties to the dispute’. France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia 
appended a similar reservation without limiting, however, the period within 
vyhich the Council ought to deal with the matter. For the text of the reserva- 
tions see P.C.I.J.y Series E, No. 6, pp. 478 et seqq. 

^ The importance of this aspect of the work of the Council may be readily 
acknowledged without there being any necessity for generalizing the achieve- 



disputes? That function is of the highest importance. But 
just because it is of the highest importance it is undesirable 
that it should be obscured by the performance, as a matter 
of course, of the task of settling all controversies which States 
may care to submit to it. The normal part of the Council 
in settling international disputes ought, it is submitted, to 
consist in the fulfilment of the following four functions: 
First, the Council must intervene whenever there is danger 
of a sudden and violent disturbance of the peace. Secondly, 
it ought to be the duty of the Council, whenever seised under 
Articles 1 1 or 15 of the Covenant, to direct the dispute to the 
channels of the law so that the existing rights may be imparti- 
ally and authoritatively established. Its third function is, as 
already provided in the Covenant, to assist in gi\ing effect 
to the legal position thus ascertained. The fourth is to take 
the initiative in causing such changes, or suspension of the 
operation, of existing law as may be necessary in the interests 
of international peace and co-operation. Some of the possi- 
bilities of the CounciFs action in this field were discussed in 
the preceding section. It is in order to be able to act thus 
as an uliimum refugium pacis^ through the initiation of such 
changes in the law as peace and justice make necessary, that 
the Council must not in the future be allowed to assume, as 
a normal feature of its activity, the function of settling 
disputes between States. 

ments of the Council in the direction of making it a conciliation commission for 
all disputes of importance. Such undue generalization mars the otherwise very 
useful and informative book of Mr. Gonweli-Evans entitled The League Council in 
Action. A Study of the Methods Employed by the Council of the League of Nations to 
prevent War and to settle International Disputes (1929). See also on tkds aspect of the 
work of the Council Massart, Le controversie intemationali dinanzi al consiglio della 
Societa delle Nazwni (1929); Dotremont, LI arbitrage intemationale et le Conseil de 
la Societe des Nations ( 1 929) ; Philipse, Le role du Conseil de la Sodete des Nations dans 
le reglement padfque des differends intemationawc (1929); Fischer Williams, Interna-^ 
tional Change and International Peace (1932), pp. 59 et seqq. 
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§ 41. Conclusions. The Problem of Change and the Rule 
of Law. This book would entirely fail in one ofits main objects 
if it were understood to question the seriousness of the 
problem created for obligatory arbitration by the absence 
of an international legislature. At the same time, however 
we believe that the difficulty arising from this defect of inter- 
national organization cannot be solved by the rejection of 
obligatory arbitration altogether (that is by aggravating one 
evil by the perpetuation of another of even graver and more 
anarchical consequences), but by a proper assessment of the 
factor of change in international relations and by the ex- 
ploration of all means either actually operating or likely to 
act towards the removal of the dangers which result from 
the absence of an agency to amend existing law. Thus it has 
been pointed out that much of this amending process is 
actually and necessarily performed by international judges 
in the ordinary exercise of their judicial function. Attention 
has been drawn to specific doctrines, such as the doctrine of 
rebus sic stantibus or of abuse of rights, likely to assist judges 
in this process. As a further possibility of effecting change, 
instances drawn from the practice of States have been 
adduced and discussed in which the parties have either 
agreed to extend or to modify judicial legislation as to make 
it conform with requirements of justice and progress, or in 
which they have themselves performed part of this func- 
tion. It is in these voluntary agreements, dictated by a far- 
seeing spirit of accommodation and of the realization of the 
ultimate solidarity of interests, and concluded, as occasion 
arises, within the all-embracing obligation to submit to 
final judicial settlement that a large part of the remedy 
lies. Finally, there have been considered certain institu- 
tional safeguards of international society which, although 
falling short of an international legislature, may prove in- 
strumental in providing the necessary starting-point for a 
change in the law. 

It is a clear duty of international lawyers to explore these 
avenues in detail and to examine their possibilities. It is not 
permissible to reject an institution indispensable to the life of 
a community under the reign of law merely because its appli- 
cation may, in view of the deficient organization of the inter- 
national society, be fraught with danger. The obvious duty 
of the lawyer is, first, to weigh the consequences of the repu- 
diation of obligatory submission to international tribunals 
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against the contingencies of a remoter nature arising out 
of the absence of an international legislature; his next dut\' 
is to provide for these contingencies by propounding and 
examining critically both the existing legal remedies and 
any constructive proposals calculated to reduce to a minimum 
the dangers and inconveniences resulting from the absence 
of an effective international legislature. This Part of the 
present book constitutes an attempt to fulfil that task. 
Undoubtedly none of the existing or proposed remedies con- 
stitutes a complete solution. Remedial judicial legislation is 
limited by the existing legal materials, and by the necessar\^ 
limitation of the judicial function. The application of the 
doctrine rebus sic stantibus cannot go beyond the scope of the 
application of analogous principles in private law. The 
prohibition of abuse of rights may have to be interpreted 
restrictively in a community in w^hich freedom of action must 
necessarily be interpreted extensively. Extension of judicial 
legislation by the will of the parties and the making of the 
judicial pronouncement the starting-point for the law-amend- 
ing process is contingent upon the parties being induced 
by their sense of justice, reasonableness and responsibility 
for international peace, to adopt that procedure. The in- 
stitution, by the political organs of the League of Nations, of 
changes in the law on the basis of judicial decision, although 
not imptying a radical departure, is still within the domain 
of proposals. But it is submitted that, however small each 
of these remedies may be, their cumulative effect is to supply 
a working alternative to a purely negative attitude. 

The argument that, in view of the absence of an effective 
machinery of change, obligatoiy^ arbitration may result in 
perpetuating some crying injustices of customary and con- 
ventional international law is undoubtedly persuasive and 
cannot be ignored. But the rejection on this account of 
obligatory arbitration amounts in the last resort to a sanction 
of the reign of force, ^ and the question arises whether force 

^ See for an instructive illustration of the consequences of that attitude the 
essay on Arbitration in Studies in Diplomatic History (1930) Headlam-Morley. 
The essay is full of learned observations on the merits of arbitration, but tiie 
final conclusion is the rejection of obligatory arbitration in matieK of vital 
interest in view of the unavoidable necessity of providing for the change of the 
political status quo through war (p. 47). See the comment in B.Y, (i 93 i)j P- 220. 
The student will note with inter^t almost identical passage in Jellinek s^AU- 
gemeine Staatslehre over thirty years ago, when he insisted that ‘if there existed 
an effective inter-state, and especially a super-state, system deciding deputes in 
accordance with established legal principles, it would result in conserving in the 
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is more likely to prove an instrument of just change. Thus 
viewed, the problem reduces itself to one of choice between 
peace and war, or law and force, as instruments for securing 
justice. There is no escape from the necessity of making that 
choice, for there is an obvious incompatibility between the 
current acceptance of the idea of arbitration and the accom- 
panying limitation of that acceptance of the rule of law by 
the qualification that the reign of law can be accepted only 
in so far as the law- operates justly. Such a qualification 
amounts to saying that a State acknowledges the supremacy 
of law so long as it operates in its favour, but that it rejects 
it when it ceases to be of advantage and imposes burdens. 
Even if the view be accepted — and it may be readily accepted 
— that the social ideal is not law, but justice, there still 
remains the fact that ultimately law is the more effective 
guarantee of securing that end. 

In order to endow law with the maximum of effectiveness 
it is necessary to provide means for the change of law. Such 
means, falling short of an international legislature, but 
grounded in the practice of States and in existing international 
law, have been discussed in this Part of the book. It has 
been shown here that in a large number of cases it is through 
law that the change of law will be most conveniently effected. 
Recent conventional law, by forbidding changes by force, 
has created the necessary basis for developing these means 
of peaceful change. The existing tendencies in the direction 
of the political integration of the community of States will 
in the future bring about the consummation of the machinery 
of change through the working of an effective international 
legislature. This will relieve obligatory judicial settlement 
of the strain — some real and some imaginary — imposed upon 
it as a result of the present imperfections of the legislative 
process. For this and other reasons it is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. But it is improvident to reject a 
working minimum because the maximum cannot as yet be 
obtained, especially if the desired maximum cannot by the 
very nature of things constitute a final solution of all diffi- 

modern world for an indefinite time the infirm, the old and mere remnants of 
the past, thus rendering impossible all voluntary progress’ (p. 340). And he 
pointed out that had that law prevailed ‘Germany and Italy would still be 
geographical conceptions; the States of the Balkan peninsula (with the exception 
of Greece) would still be Turkish provinces; the maladministration of Cuba 
and of the Philippines would still be in force’ (ibid.). But sec as to Jellinek’s 
attitude to international law p. 410 below. 
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culties. The conflict between stability and change and 
between security and justice can never be finally obliterated. 
It is inherent in the life of a developing society". It can be 
removed only at the cost of eliminating either security or 
social change.^ 


^ It isj of course, not only in the field of law that the conflict betWi'een stability 
and c h ange calls for consideration and solution. It is, on a different plane, a 
persistent problem of philosophy as expressed in the competing of philo- 

sophical theory and practical belief. See Perry, Present Philosophical Pendencies 
(1912), Chapter I, entitled ‘Philosophical Theory and Established BelieP. 
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§ 1. Claims for a ('Ihanjic in the Existing Law, With the 
iimitation of the jndieial Ihiictinii in international law on 
the gronncl that, as tln^ r<\siilt of the a,l)senec oh an inter- 
national ](‘gislatiir(\ int(a‘natioual inhiinals might have to 
apply unjust or obsolete': rul(\s ol'hiw, thendis closely connected 
the curreait distiiu'tion Ixgwe'eu disputes as to rights and so- 
called conflic'ts ol' int<u’esls, Acc’ordingao that distinction a 
dispute is politicad (a,nd thereror(*. non-justiciablc) for the 
reason that the ('laim, or the ihdenee, whicdiis being put for- 
ward is a,duhtt(‘dly adva.n<*<Hl on otlnu' tluin legal consklera- 
tionSj iat. on political, (H'onoinic, or moral groiinds. In such 
disputes th(^ claim (or the (hdence) is said to be based not on 
an existing h^gal right, but on a. (hnnand (or the creation of 
a new right. 11' a, State: claims a, portion of territory under 
the sovertiguly ol' its mighbonr, not bcca,iisc it alleges the 
existence of a, h^gai right thereti^ based on prescription, or 
discovery, or ('()iu(u<‘st, but bc'cauisi^ it decans such territory 
to be accessary for its development; if it claims the right to 
prevent the union ol’two States, not liecavisc such a claim is 
grounded in a tr<\'ity or sonu^ otluu' right under international 
law, but b<'('a.us<^ it regards sucii union as dangerous to its 
interest; or i(*, without a. eorresjionding treaty provision, it 
claims the right to di('ta,t(': to its neighbour the form of its 
internal constitution, or its dynastic policy,’^ or the manner 
and order ol'tlu^ su(‘e(\ssion to the throne- 'in all these cases 
the eondiet is said to he ehuudy non-justiciablc, for the simple 
reason iluit tlu^ claimant State has itself pronounced legal 
jndgemcavl on its (daim, and that, by having declared itself 
to be legally in tlu‘. wrong, it has eliminated the dispute from 
the domain of law, tincl thus ousted the jurisdiction of^an 
international judicaal tribunah Jt is to this class of conflicts 
that tlu*: fourtii, and last, definition of non-justiciablc disputes 
applies: they are those in wliich the claimant party does not 
profess to l,)ase its claim, or tlic defendant party its defence, 

* On the dJHpute between (hTinany nntJ Fnince. in 1B70 concexnin^ the suc- 
cession (o the Spanish throne, an cxatnple re(‘ently referred to by writers with 
melancholy fret|nency’-scc below, p. 37 <)» "• 
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on a rule of law; non-justiciable controversies are those in 
which one party or both ask for a change in the existing law; 
they are conflicts of interests as distinguished from conflicts 
of rights. 

A considerable number of writers have recently been 
stressing the merits of this new formula of the distinction 
between legal and political, or justiciable and non-justiciable 
disputes.! They have pointed out that, as international 
organization is deficient in its legislative and judicial organs, 
conflicts which within the State are normally resolved by 
these organs assume, in international society, the form of 
conflicts of interests; that therefore the antinomy of disputes 
as to rights and conflicts of interests is the truly scientific 
embodiment of the traditional distinction between legal and 
political disputes; and that the retention of the distinction 
under this new form is beneficial, inasmuch as it brings to 
mind the necessity of providing a suitable machinery of 
peaceful settlement for an important class of disputes. It 
would thus seem that the reasons which have led to the 
adoption of this distinction are to a large exten t the same as 
those advanced in support of the limitation of the judicial 
function on the ground of the absence of an international 
legislature; this has been discussed in the preceding chapters.^ 

This new formula for the orthodox distinction between 

“ See Castberg in R.L, 3rd ser., vi (1925), pp. 155-66 ; Vcrzijl, ibid., p. 739; 
Rolin, quoted below; Schindler, in Recueil des Corns, 1928 (v), pp. 264-73, 
and in ‘ Werdende Rechte ’ in Festgahe fur Fritz Fleiner (1927), p. 411; Fischer 
Williams, Chapters^ pp. 43-9, and quoted below at p. 355; Clad, Schiedsgcrichts- 
barkeit (1928), p. 116. Strisower in Der Krieg und die Volkcrrcchtsordnung (1919), 
p. 63, and in Annuaire (1922), p. 51, put this distinction very clearly. See also 
Wehberg, ibid. And see Renault’s Preface to Lapradcllc and Politis, i (1904), 
p. XV, in which he draws attention to the difference between droits conieste's 
and une contrarieti d'intirets. With the above formula may be compared the 
one proposed in 1 907 by Descamps (as quoted by Lammasch, Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit, 
p. 63): ^Les differends dans lesquels les pretentions contradictoires des parties 
ne peuvent etre formulees juridiquement, dehappent cn quclque sortc par Icur 
nature a la competence d’une juridiction appelee k dire le droit.’ 

^ Possibly the approach is different in the two cases. In the class of case 
discussed previous].y, tlie approach is an objective one, proceeding from the 
supposed requirements of justice and of the international community. The 
distinction between disputes as to rights and conflicts of interests refers prima 
facie to the possibility of disputes in which the refusal to base the claim, or 
the defence, on legal grounds is not necessarily due to the conviction that a 
strictly legal verdict would not meet the cause of justice. It may frequently be 
a mere assertion of power. The two categories could be assimilated only by dint 
of the argument that an assertion of effective power is an assertion of a moral 
right identical with justice, or with the objective interests of the international 
commimity, and that the State asking for a change is asserting the function of 
the legislator in the higher international interest. 
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legal and polil’u.al dispuU^s has hvm ino'casingly gaining 
ground in conventions ol'^adtii* settlement. It was first used 
in the explanatory Note concerning Article 5 of the Russian 
Memorandum pr(\s<an<xl to 'The Hagm* (lonlcrcncc in 1899 
where it was said: 'Arbitration Ixnng of a legal naturCj its 
application is (\ss<anially and ('ven (Exclusively restricted to 
cases where ther(E j,. ^ condicn of int(Erna.tional rights, while 
mediation, although ol' a [)oIitieal eluiraeter, is equally 
applicable to eoidliets of' int<Er(Esls.'‘ 'V]\(\ |)hrasc was sub- 
sequently ns<‘d in 1911 in the unra.tilied arbitration treaties 
between tlu' Unilt'd States and (In'at Britain and France.^ 
It reappeared in llu^ Swiss-C Jenna, n treaty of 3 December 
192 1, whose U'rminology was a-dopU'd in the group of the 
Locarno arbitration lr<Eati('s.'^ A finv years later it was incor- 
porated in tlu' Fan-Am(Eriean arbitration treaty, and in 
the General Act re('<)mm(nul(‘d by the Ninth Assembly of 
the League of Nations in iqvH,-’ \^hcn in 1929 the British 
Government annomuaEd, in the King’s speech, its inten- 
tion to sign tlu‘ Optional (Ihuistg it refiErnxl to the duties of 
judicial setil<Em(Eut in regard to disput(\s his to respective 
rights’* finally, the. t(Erm his to nEspectivc rights’ has been 
adopted in th(E. majority ol' bilateral treaties of pacific settle- 
ment eonduded in la'CHEnl yca,rs. 

§ 2. The Meatihig of the 'Ferm ^Disputes as to Respective 
Rights’, diie (brmula of hlispul<‘s as to respective rights’ 
has been d(Escribed as removing llu^ difiiculties and ambigui- 
ties created l)y IIhe axaaEppEd distinction b(E.twcen, legal and 
political (i.c. jnsticiabh^ and non-justicial)lc) disputes. It 
may be doubted whetluuE this is so. What is a dispute ^as 
to rcspecli\'e rights’? What is a h:on(lict of interests’? If 
the answer is that, in a dis[)Utc as to respective rights, both 
parties profess to placxE tluEmselv<ES on the ground of law, and 
that in a conflict of int(EnEsts one or both parties admit that 
their claim or (h'fe.m'e is ('ontrary to the existing law— then 
the answer is chxir enough. Bui it is an elusive and illusory 
clarity. A distin(h,ion in these terms between two categories 


3 Set^ p. 40, above. 


* Repot h, p, 05. 

'■* See p. 37, above. 

^ See p. al)ovc\ 

s See p. sB, iiUiwr. For furlher rerereiK,;e.H to these treaties sec Annuatu, 
3CX3ciu ( 2 ) (h)*7)i P* yare 

See, for ioslao(*r\ Williauis, lot*, eit.; RoUii ia ser., viu 

(<9*7). 1>- 5!l!)- 

3964 A ;i 
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of disputes may be of interest for the historian or the socio- 
logist, as enabling them to make the statement that in certain 
cases States are willing to abide by the existing law, and that 
in others they put forward claims against the existing law. 
But it is difficult to see of what significance that distinction 
is for the jurist dealing with the determination of the scope 
of obligatory judicial settlement. Assuming that it is possible 
to determine, in a treaty of pacific settlement, what categories 
of disputes must, and what categories need not, be sub- 
mitted to obligatory judicial settlement (and it is only by refer- 
ence to that function that any classification of disputes has 
a juridical significance, a significance, that is to say, of a 
concept embodying definite legal rights and duties), what is 
the legitimate juridical function of a distinction of which 
each contracting party can avail itself in order to disregard 
any obligation assumed to have been imposed by the treaty? 
A treaty of pacific settlement limiting the duty of judicial 
settlement to disputes ‘as to respective rights’, in the meaning 
described above, merely provides that a party shall be under 
a duty to submit to obligatory judicial settlement any dispute 
which it wishes so to submit, i.e. any dispute in which it may 
be content to rely on law; but that it shall be under no such 
duty in regard to any dispute in which, by advancing or 
rejecting a claim in disregard of the existing law, it may wish, 
while remaining within the orbit of the treaty and adopting 
an attitude envisaged and regulated by the treaty, to oust 
the obligatory jurisdiction of an international tribunal." 
Seldom have jurists put in the hands of the legislator or the 
statesman a conception more destructive of the legal obliga- 
tion which treaties are supposed to contain. The distinction, 
in a legal document, between disputes as to rights and con- 
flicts of interests, with a view to confining obligatory judicial 
settlement to the former category, can be preserved only 
by dint of the open — although obviously inconsistent — 
admission that the purpose of these treaties is not, and ought 
not to be, the imposition of rigid legal obligations. But this 

^ It has been claimed for this form of the distinction between legal and 
political disputes that it has the merit of leaving to States to determine the man- 
ner in which they wish to have their dispute settled (Fischer Williams, A.J. xxvi 
(1932)5 p. 35). There is some doubt whether this is really so. For the formula 
leaves the interested party free, by clothing its demand in the form of a legal 
claim, to confer jurisdiction upon a legal tribunal in a claim which may in fact 
be tantamount to a claim for a change in the law. The opponent would have no 
means of frustrating the move except by proclaiming that it wishes to base its 
defence on non-legal grounds. 
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is an admission whic.h very nearly! amounts to a rejection 
of the institution of ol)ligutory judicial settlement. This, for 
instance, is in ellect the admission, it is submitted, of Sir 
John Fischer Williams, an international lawyer who has 
recently pleaded in some detail the usefulness of the defini- 
tion of legal disinites as based on the distinction between 
disputes as to rights ami those on conflicts of interests.^ 

1 The residuum uf h'^al (tblijtulitm in such treaties is eoniaincd in two factors: 
In the lirst \ihxv<\ in eases in which both disputants admit that the controversy 
is as to rights provhh'd that (here is agreement as to what ‘rights’ mean, and 
provided that they agree that it is (heir attitude and not the merits of the con- 
tentions which make a, dispute one ‘as to rights’- in such cas(>s the duty of 
judicial st^ttleuumt is olnaously ineumhent upon the. parties. It is permissible 
to assuuK', how(‘ver, that in eases in which llien' is both such admission and 
agreement as to the iueidents ol’its applieatir>n, (he |)arlies arc obviously willing 
to have the. matter set tied judiiaally, and the obU^iatlon to liave the matter thus 
settled is tln'relore of limitc'd pramicsal importaiu'c. Secondly, there is an un- 
doubted h'gid obligation to suhinil disputes other (lum those ‘as to respective 
rights’ to the proe<'(lnr(' <»r(’oiuaIiation or ofother so-ealled altcTualivc means of 
settlement. Howcvit, as tlu'n* is n<> obligation to accept the findings of the 
agency ofsegthmumt, the original ohIiga,tIf)n is ofa strictly limited scope. 

2 Chdplas, Pin 43 p; J.J. xxvi (Kjg*^), pi>. di; Mernatimial Chan^^c and Inter- 

national Pnur (ipg'-i)* Sir John (op. eit., p. 14) ixiints out that, in view of the 
very wide reservations usually aiTompaiiying arbitration treaties, the accep- 
tance of the lU’W formula woul< l not mean any retrogression in practice. But the 
mere ahscMU'e of retrogression is in Ibis ea.se tantamount to the peipctiiation of 
the drawbacks of the original position of merely ligurative and illusory obliga- 
tions. d’lua'e is no advantage in <'omp<'llmg a Stall' ‘to declare at an early stage 
whetlier it was meia'ly seeking it.s legal rigints or asking for a change in the law’ 
(ibid,, I). 14). ll if< the business ofa, court to fmd what, is the nature of the plain- 
tiirsclium. 'To eonler that funetion upon the inlt'resled Stale is to cloak with the 
garb ofa h'gal situation, envisaged and i)enui(led by a treaty, both the claim 
putlhrward in disregard of tin' c'xisting law and the resulting right to insist on 
a merely ixu'suasive :uul h'gally iiK'onelusive procedure of settlement through 
coneiliatiou. If history sliows very few examples of claims raised in disregard 
of the law (s(‘e b('l(»w, j). gh.l), (hr new formula is Hkcly to encourage rather than 
to discourage claims to alter rights. It saiu'lions the right to put forward such 
claims; it brings (hem within the orbit of treaties; it pnwidcs for a machinery 
for their settlement. What, it must he repratetl, has hitherto been a serious step, 
will now be a .step eoutcmplated and atilhori/.ed by a treaty. Neither will 
recourse to su<”h s((*ps he disetniraged by making claims for alteration of the law 
appear as a<‘tion in the ‘higher general interest of the whole international 
community’ (Fischer Williams in ri.J. xxyi P; sO* What is meant by 

saying, that when a Slate, regardles.s of its international rights, asks for the 
modihca(it)n of the tariffor immigration laws of another State, it docs so ‘in the 
higher International inten'st* (ihhl, p, 33)? 'Fhis plmcseology is reminiscent 
of that used by Westlake', to (he effect that a State refusing arbitration and pro- 
ceeding mhlaterally to a change* in the law acts in lieu of an international 
legislature (see above, p, 15). U is, no dou1)t, possible that a claim, for an 
alteratiotj of the htw may be j^ist ified from the wider international point of view, 
but it is dangerous to lise trVtiis .sugge, sting that such a connexion is normal or 
natural Whent^vrr a Slate pr<jr(’ed.s to act as a legislator, regardless of the 
legal rights (»f Us neighbour, the probability is that the decisive factor of its action 
is to promote its own int('rests, and not tho.se of die international community. 
These iniere.st.s may at times coincide, but the very fact that they are realized by 
the might of the State dirrt'lly cfineerned will ultimately determine the character 

A a 2 
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In view of the consequences of the distinction, so con- 
ceived, between disputes as to respective rights and conflicts 
of interests, there has recently been growing a consensus of 
opinion that a test, according to which the formulation of 
the dispute by the parties is decisive for the character of the 
dispute, is untenable, and that it is inadmissible that it should 
remain within the unfettered discretion of either party to 
change the character of the dispute and thus to remove it 
from the purview of binding judicial settlements Accordingly 
international lawyers, unable to resist the lure of the tradi- 
tional attempt to classify international disputes, have pro- 
ceeded to give to the distinction between disputes as to rights 
and those as to conflicts of interests another meaning which, 
while essentially different from the original meaning of the 
distinction, nevertheless preserves its terminology. Those 
writers interpret this distinction as meaning that the mere 
assertion of the disputant that the claim is one as to respective 
rights does not confer upon the dispute the character of a 
legal dispute, or upon the Court jurisdiction on the merits; 
that the asserted rights must be grounded in objective rights 
ascertained by an international tribunal;^ and that while 

of the action taken and the nature of the solution. The ‘international legislation’ 
by the United States in the matter of the Panama Canal may be adduced as a 
fitting instance (see above, p. 162). The phrase of States acting individually 
as international legislators should be used sparingly, and in full view of the fact 
that it is a procedure open only to powerful States acting against their weaker 
neighbours. It is not surprising that Westlake’s insistence on the function of 
international legislation by individual States acting in their own interest was 
merely one aspect of his negative attitude towards obligatory judicial settlement 
(see above, p._i5). The present writer has dealt elsewhere with Westlake’s 
great contribution to international law (Lauterpacht, ‘Westlake and Present-day 
International Law’, in Economica, November, 1925), but he believes that West- 
lake’s attitude in the matter of international judicial settlement, although 
accurately expressing the practice of States in his time, is now antiquated. 

* Sir John Fischer Williams has pointed out {A,J. xxvi (1932), p. 34) that the 
innovation is less objectionable than may appear at first sight, seeing that, even 
under a treaty not based on Jhe distinction between disputes as to respective 
rights and demands for a change in the law, a State may give to a dispute a 
‘political’ character by proclaiming that it asks for a change in existing rights. 
Undoubtedly it may. But such a step would bear the obvious impress of 
illegality. Under the treaties with the new formula it would almost be per- 
mitted; it would be regularized by means of a specific procedure of settlement; 
and there would be a temptation to represent it as done in the higher inter- 
national interest. 

f See,forinstance,DeVisscherini?./.,3rdser.,ix (i928),p.43. See also Verzijl, 
ibid.^d (1925), pp. 739 and 743, who gives the following definition: ‘Les diflKrcnds 
entre Etats ou les parties sont divis^;es sur un point de droit international, e’est-a- 
dire ou les parties, de part et d’autre, s’appuient sur des arguments qui donnent 
lieu a des prima facie raisonnables, sur le point de savoir si le droit inter- 

national objectif f-econnait ounonl’existence des droits subjectifs invoqu6s par une 
• partie et contest6s par I’autre ou les autres.’ And see Hostie, ibid., 3rd ser., x 
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the formulation by the partic's is provisionally chxisivc for 
the character ol IIk^ clispuU^ the liiuil determination of its 
character must Ik; g'ronnded in a more objective test applied 
by an international judicial a,i>(‘ncy. In fact, almost all 
arbitration treat i<‘s embodying llu; con('C|.)tion of disputes as 
to rights contain ])rovisi()ns a('cording to which, in case of 
disagreement as to tlu; nature ol' the dispute, an international 
court decides upon this pndiininary matter. This shows 
conclusively that in the: ('ontcm[)latIon ol the existing treaties 
the formulation ol' (lu". nature; of the dis|)utc by the parties 
is not decisive^ at all.’' But, it must he r(;|)eated, if this is so, 
then the distimaion laid down in the treaties in question fails 
to serve tlu; purpose^ whii'h it profess(‘s to s(;rvc, namely, the 
clear determination ordis[)ut(;s in whicdi the parties under- 
take the obligations orjudi(‘ial settlement. 

This meaning supe'rimposed on the original one— of the 
distinction betwtu’n 'dis|)ut(^s as to respective rights^ and 
‘conflicts of int(a’(\sts'’ shows tlu; confusing development of 
the conc(;pt. l^Vom a (hteannnation of the (‘haraetcr of the 
dispute l)y llu‘ //avc dixit ol' the Stale's coiu'crned it has been 
transformed into aji impartial a,djiKlit‘.ation, based on the 
probable l(;gal menits of the; disputev- a (levedopmcnt which, 
in timi, is full of posslbilitic's orfuriher eomplications. For, 
according to tins intea'piatation, the emj)ha,sis, in the con- 
ception of 'dispute's as to re'spextivc rights’, is upon the term 
‘rights\ In a, le'gal doeaiuu'nt the U'rm 'disput(;s as to rights’ 
undoubivtlly me'ans disputes as to letgal rights. But legal 
rights art; such as can be' de'teu-mine'd by the application of 
existing rulers efl'law, and llu're is ihcreforo no question of a 
dispute a,s to 'i*('S|K*e'tiv(' rights’ when it is claimed that there 
is aso-callt;d 'gap’ iu international law. Thus the distinction 
betwexn lergal and political disputes reappears under one 
of its rminy traditional forms. By the same token the term 
‘as to rejspeciivc 1‘ighls’ may be; iiUerprcted as referring to 
legal disput(;s, as distinguished Irom political controversies 
in the sense of controversies iitvolving important issues. 

§ 3. Disputcis asj to Rights anti the Provisional Ascertain- 
ment of the Justiciability of a Dispute. As in legal literature 

(1929), pp. 979 Bj, (»a the ditlrivncr Ijclween the rorniulalicm of Tespeedve 
riglils’ iu Lht; Am<*ric‘uti type uf tU’Uties aud iu the Locarno conveutioas. 

For, ol)vioasly, if the will of tlu' |,)art»e.s, and not the nature of the claim put 
forward, were d(*ei,siv«' lor the delernntnatiou of the (‘liaracltT of the dispute, then 
there would be no room for a judieial pmjiouiieement on the matter. 
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the original meaning of ‘disputes as to respective rights' has 
been replaced by one which makes the justiciability of the dis- 
pute provisionally dependent on the legal merits of the claim 
advanced, the question must be asked. What is the mean- 
ing of the provision, regularly appearing in the treaties in 
question, that, in case of a controversy whether a dispute is 
one as to existing legal rights, or whether it implies a change 
in the existing law, the preliminary question of jurisdiction 
shall be decided by an international tribunal? It is submitted 
that the result of this interpretation of the provision in 
question is, in effect, that the tribunal has to decide whether 
the claim is in principle grounded on an existing rule of law 
or not. That means that the tribunal has, and is competent, 
to decide on the merits of the dispute from the point of view 
of law as distinguished from the facts; that, accordingly, it 
has the power to deal with a dispute each time one of the 
parties desires it to do so; and, finally, that the formula 
intended to limit the jurisdiction of the Court to a definitely 
prescribed category of disputes fails in its main object. In 
order to avoid this somewhat startling result, it has been 
suggested that the decision of the tribunal should, in the first 
instance, decide ‘provisionally’ whether a claim is within the 
frame of an existing rule of international law (in which case it 
is a dispute as to respective rights) or whether there is no rule 
of international law in its support (in which case it is a con- 
flict of interests) . How such a ‘provisional’ decision would, in 
a substantial aspect of the claim, differ from a final decision 
on the merits it is difficult to see. If a State puts forward a 
territorial claim alleged to be based on prescription, in what 
will the ‘provisional’ ascertainment whether the clispute is 
one as to respective rights consist? It is said that it will 
consist in an answer to the question whether prescription is 
recognized by international law. That means to a large 
extent a decision on the merits. If a State puts forward a 
claim for compensation on behalf of its subjects deprived 
of property rights in foreign territory as the result of general 
confiscatory legislation, in what will the function of ascer- 
taining whether the dispute is one as to respective rights 
consist? Will not the ‘provisional’ answer have to decide on 
the soundness of the plea of non-discrimination, and if so, 
will it not largely settle the ultimate issue? It cannot avoid 
an examination of law and facts as thorough as that which 
will be necessary for the future final decision. A provisional 
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decision stating that the alleged rule of law, adduced in 
support of the claim, clocks not exist, and that the dispute is 
therefore one as to a, t‘hang<‘ ol the existing law, is tantamount 
to the rejection of thi!: ('hiini, and nothing short of an ordinary 
contentious prcxaxlurc^ would justify such a pronouncement. 
The remedy of a 'provisional' d(H:ision i)roves upon analysis to 
be largely meaniugh^ss. 

§ 4. The Provisional Ascertainment of ‘Arbitrability’ in 
the Moi'occan (Claims (Lise. 'The practice of international 
tribunals do(‘s not a, (ford many instances of the pica of non- 
justiciability Ixung raisc:d />/ concrclo in this form in regard 
to a general arbitration convention^ but two cases provide 
instructive ilhistratiou ol‘what has Ixxui said above. In the 
arbitration agixuuncut ol' up May between Great 

Britain and Spain, tlu': two Governments submitted to 
arbitration*' claims of British subjects or lirilish-protcctcd 
persons for dainagc to life and property sulfcred during the 
warlike operalions in tlu^ Spanish zone of Morocco. Article 2 
of that Agnxaiuuit provkhxl that, in regard to claims con- 
nected with military operations, it sluill be open to the 
Spanish Govcninuml ho argue tluit such claims arc not of 
their nature arl)itra.l)lc% andi to re(|uirc a decision on this 
point bcl'orc (^ax’h actual <'laim is examined and any award 
dclivenxl with r(‘sp<'(‘t to the indemnity, if any, to be paid 
on account oi'such chiimh*^ Subsc(|uently it was contended 
on behalf ol'S|)aiu that llu%s<M‘laims were not hirbitrable’ on 
the ground, inter alia, that they wen^ not of an international 
character, s(H*iug that there was no ndc of international law 
in existciua^ establishing, in regard to such claims, the 
responsibility of a Stalx* excerpt in cases ol denial ol justice as 
the result of tlu^. failure to api)ly the provisions of the criminal 
law of the Stale in (lucsiion/i- flihc arbitrator^ rejected this 
couleniiou. 1 h^ pointed out that, as the responsibility of one 
State towards another ('oukl not be determined by its own 

^ A whlvU mmi be disllnguished IVoiu yv-cullod plea to jurisdiction 
itt r(‘j^‘ard to inirlicular pi'ovifiioiis eonlcrnug' jurisdiction upon an international 

a Tho’sulunlssiou was teflml<’;dly for exauunalion and report, but the agree- 
ment provideil (hat ilu* R(*port HlK>ukl be acccpU;d as an arbitral award by 
both parlies. See abov<‘, p. uoo. 

^ Tlu^ agnieiueui is printed uu p. ttof the award {Hapports) published in 1925 
at I'hc I lague. Rapports, pp. 4376. 

^ Crole.s.sor 1 1 uber, at that linu' J udge* ofthc Peruiiment Court ol International 

Justice. 
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municipal law, it was necessarily a question of international 
law; that, apart from denial of justice, the diplomatic protec- 
tion by the State of its nationals in foreign countries was one 
of the most important institutions of international law, and 
formed in the last century the principal subject-matter of 
the work of international tribunals; that although there may 
in individual cases exist rules of international law limiting 
or excluding the responsibility of a State, such exclusion of 
responsibility cannot be admitted in advance without examin- 
ing the merits of each particular case; and that therefore 
all claims referred to in the arbitration agreement were 
‘arbitrable’.! 


However, the ease of the Moroccan Claims is instructive, not 
only because it shows that, in practice, an ‘arbitrability’ 
clause can be applied only by dint of being ignored altogether, 
but also because it brings to mind the confusion occasioned 
by the use of the term. For it appears from the award that 
the arbitrator, instead of drawing the attention of the parties, 
for the future guidance of States, to the lack of any actual 
juridical content in such an ‘arbiti-ability’ clause, proceeded 
to affirm its procedural value and to elaborate a distinction 
between different conceptions of ‘afbitrability’. Basing his 
ruling on the history of the arbitration agreement, he found 
that the reference to ‘arbitrability’ meant that, in regard to 
each particular claim, the arbitrator had to examine whether 
or not it was supported by a rule of international law. An 
affirmative answer to that question, he said, would mean that 
the question was ‘arbitrable’, and that the arbitrator could 


proceed to the award of compensation. It is submitted with 
respect that there is little practical help which the inter- 
national lawyer may hope to derive from the distinction 
between ‘la notion formelle et abstracte’ and ‘la notion 
materielle et concrete of arbitrability. It serves no useful 
purpose to split up the consideration of a case into various 
stages labelled with nice distinctive terms. The question 
whether a claim is one covered by international law in 
general, whether it is supported by a specificirulc or principle 
of. international law, and whether there are actual facts 
bringing it within the purview of such rule or principle are 
in fact different aspects of one and the same action. For, 

! Rapports, pp. 44-8. On the merits of the case the award constitutes an im- 
portant contribution to a number of questions of international law such as the 
responsi i ity of States, the status of protectorates, the measure of damages, and 
the award of interest. See Annual Digest, 1923—4. 
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Upon analysis, a olaiin hrouRhi before tlic arbitrator is in 
fact covered by iuteniaiional law only if there is a rule or 
principle ol iiUerualional law to support it; and the same 
claim is only then su|)porte(l I)y a rule or principle of inter- 
national law il' the inat(‘ria,I I'acls bring' it within the scope of 
that rule or principha 

§ 5. Frovisiona! Ascertainment of Justiciability in the 
Fourth Advisory Opinion. lluMheory of the possibility of 
a ^provisiouaf aseertainnuaU of the justiciability of a dispute 
appears to liavc rca'eivc'd souk' support in the Fourth Advisory 
Opinion of ilu^ Pei'uuinent (lourl of International Justice, 
In that cas<’: tlu' (lourl was ask(xl lo give an opinion for the 
purpose ol' Iul(a'pr(‘(ing paragraph 8 of Article 15 of the 
Covenant, on tln^ (pKtsliou whether a dispute between 
France and (hxait Britain as to (‘crtain nationality decrees 
issued in Tunis and Monx'co and their application to British 
subjects, was or was not l)y inttanuitiotuil law solely a matter 
of domestic jurisdiction, d'he (lourt held that the matter 
was not solely of donu'stir junsdietion, as it was clear from 
the submissions ol'the parties that the dispute involved such 
questions ol' int<u'natioual law as the degree of authority of 
the proleetiug Stat(‘ in a protcu'torate, the cUcct of the treaties 
between the proltu'ting and prot(u'.ied States upon third 
States, the api)liea.ti()n of tlu^. doetrine rebus sic stantibus , the 
cUcet ofa, most-lavouix'd-nation tnnity, and so on. In giving 
its o])inion the (lourt obs(n*v(Hl that ho hold that a State has 
not exclusive jurisdit'tioti does not in any way prejudice the 
final decision as to wlnnlun* that State has a right to adopt 
such nieasur(\s'P Tin*, (lourt then remarked that the mere 
fact that a, Stai<'. has brought a dis[)ute before the Council 
of the Leagiu% or that one of the |)artics appeals to an 
cngagennait of an intcnauvtional character, docs not neces- 
sarily (^xehuh^ llu^ mat tea' from the field of domestic juris- 
diction, but 

h . . wluai oiu'c il app<au's that the legal grounds (tilres) relied 
on an^ siK'h as to juslify the: provisional conclusion that they 
arc of juridical irnporlanee for the dispute submitted to the 
Goiineil, and that tUc <|U(*sti()n whether it is competent for one 
Stadt lo lak(^ certain nuaisures is subordinated to the forma- 
tion of an opinion with regard to tlic validity and construc- 
tion of these l(*gal grounds {titres), the provisions contained in 

* Series B, No. 4, p. 'J!4. 
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paragraph 8 of Article 15 cease to apply and the matter, 

ceasing to be one solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 

the State, enters the domain governed by international law.’^ 

It has been submitted by the writer elsewhere^ that, in so 
far as the Fourth Advisory Opinion lays down that, accord- 
ing to a preliminary judgement, a question may prima facie 
be one regulated by international law, but that a judge- 
ment on the merits may reveal that the question is one of 
exclusive domestic jurisdiction, it is of more theoretical than 
practical value. The argument that the Court may declare 
itself competent in a matter claimed by the defendant 
State to be within its exclusive jurisdiction, but that this 
need not necessarily result in a final judgement in favour 
of the plaintiff State, is to a large extent fallacious. In 
general there is no matter normally belonging to the sphere 
of exclusive domestic jurisdiction which cannot become the 
object of an international obligation. Thus even the right 
to determine the form of government or to select the head 
of the State may be regulated by a treaty. As, therefore, 
there is nothing of which it could be predicated in advance 
that it belongs to the sphere of exclusive jurisdiction, the only 
task of the Court is to decide whether, in the particular case, 
there exists a concrete rule of international law limiting the 
State’s freedom of action. If, for instance, an immigration 
law of a State is made the subject of judicial proceedings, 
on the ground that that law is in violation of a treaty obliga- 
tion, and if the defendant State raises the plea of domestic 
jurisdiction, it cannot be correctly maintained that the 
Court may find provisionally that the treaty is relevant to 
the immigration law (which is therefore not within the 
domestic jurisdiction of their State), but that a judgement 
on the merits may arrive at the conclusion that, although 
the treaty is in principle relevant to the immigration law 
in question, it does not in fact prohibit it. For that would 

^ Series B, No. 4, p. isG. And see Judgement No. 2, Series A, No. 2, p. iG, in 
which the Court found it necessary to embark upon a more de tailed examination 
of questions bearing in fact upon the merits of the dispute, and to explain its 
attitude in the Fourth Advisory Opinion on the ground that the plea under 
paragraph 8 of Article 15 of the Covenant which the Court had to interpret in 
that case was directed against the very comprehensive jurisdiction given by that 
Article to the Council, and that therefore the Court was at liberty to aHirm 
provisionally the jurisdiction of the Council in deference to the legal grounds of 
an international character advanced by the parties. 

^ Lauterpacht, ‘The British Reservations to the Optional Clause’, Ecommica 
(1930), P- 153- 
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mean that the in utter tv within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the defendant State, and that the relevancy, as provisionally 
assumed, did not in fact exist. It would mean that the pro- 
visional judgement was based on a general impression not 
substantiatcxl by tlu- investigation resulting in the judgement 
on the merits.* 

It is imiiortant in considering the possibility of rendering 
‘provisional’ dw isions on the c|uestion whether a claim is or 
is not one as to legal rigivts, to distinguish such ‘provisional’ 
judgements froin eases in which courts, while dealing with 
a plea to the jurisdic.tion, have ivrovisionally to consider 
questions which may subseciuently have to be decided at 
the stage when the tribunal deals with the merits of the dis- 
pute. Undoubtedly, (a'c.n in this easv;, clillicultics may arise,^ 
Inasmuch as decisions on the (|ucstion of jurisdiction may 
involve matters whicli from the substantive point of view also 
have a Iveariug on tlu^ dex-ision on the merits, but the practice 
of the Pcnnaiumt Clourt of I ntca-national Justice has shown 
that these dinic.ulticvs tire not insurmountable.^ 


§ 6. The Conception of ‘Disputes as to Respective Rights’ 
and the Practice of States. One of the [irincipal objections to 
the distinction betweiui dis|)ntes as to respective rights and 
conlliets of interests is tluU, when emliodicd in arbitration 
treati<;s, it envisages situtUions which do not normally occur 
in interiiationid life. It is only in exceptional cases that 
States put lia'ward demanils which are tidmittcdly against the 
law. It is bad policy to put onesedf h^gally in the wrong at the 
outset. If an alteration of the legal slalns quo is claimed, the 
dcmtind will be [)ul foi ward by rcfiTencc to a rule of law, even 

* Set: on tills nuUlei' (lie urdele by Salvioli, ‘Les nippurts eiUrc le jugenient 
stir la tuimpeieiiee e( eelui sur le foiul dans Ja jurisprudence intcrnationalc’, in 
RXL XKXvi ((pup), pp. loB tp. 

3 in atltlilnm (u (he l'’onr(li Advisory Opiniuu and to Ihc Second .Judgement 
referred to above there is a number of other cases decided by the Permanent 
Cltmrl which ilhis(ni(eM the rehuiou of the Judgement on jurisdiction to the 
judgenumt on (lie meri(.s. See, for Instance, Judgement No. (i. Series A, No. 6 , 
pp, r 5 juid i(), where the ( lourt pointed out that it is at liberty, when considering 
objections to lht\juris<lIelion, to consider points touching upon the merits of 
the dispute. But the (lonrt addinl that nothing which it \says in the present 
judgment eaif be regarded as restricting its entire freedom of action to estimate 
the value of any argimumts advanced by either side on the same subjects during 
the proceedings on the mtuilsh See also Judgement No. 8 , Series A, No. g, 
PP- 33- And see Judgement No. ii, Series A, No. 13, for an instance of the 
Clouri’s cotuluning a jndg<*men( on the merits with a tlecision on the question 
of jurisdiction. 
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if this rule be one of disputed application and questionable 
reputation as is enjoyed by the doctrine rebus sic stantibus, 
A claim directed against another State’s right of exclusive 
regulation of tariffs or of immigration will be put forward 
on the ground of a right to free intercourse. Occasions on 
which States have at the outset been content to divest them- 
selves of the appeal to legal right have been extremely rare.^ 
This may well be seen from the fact that even in those wars 
which are generally regarded as having their origin, not in 
disputes as to legal rights, but in a political clash of interests, 
the declarations of war and the accompanying proclamations 
and pronouncements show that there has been a reluctance 
to depart altogether from the existing law, and to base 
the State’s action on a mere assertion of power in defiance 
of international law.^ There is a danger that a not wholly 

^ See here Nippold, pp. 137-9. See also Fischer Williams, Chapters^ pp. 47, 48. 

2 See, for instance, the declaration of war by Russia against Turkey in 1877. 
See the Russian Note of 23 April 1877 announcing the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations, in which reference is made to the refusal of Turkey 'a offrir Ics garan- 
ties reclamees par I’Europe au nom de la paix generale’ {British and Foreign State 
Papers^ Ixviii (1876, 1877), p. 84); the Manifesto of the Emperor of Russia of 
24 April 1877 pointing to the refusal of Turkey to proceed with reforms the 
introduction of which ‘d^coulait, d’une fa^on absolue, des engagements ante- 
rieurs, solennellement contractes par le Porte vis-a-vis de tout(! liurope’ (ibid., 
p. 845); and see the Turkish Manifesto of 26 April 1877 describing the Russian 
attitude as one of aggression and insisting on the conformity of the I’urkish 
attitude with the obligations of ‘les engagements internationaux’ and ‘Ics regies 
eternelles du droit des gens’ (ibid., p. 857). See also the Proclamation of the 
Prince of Servia of 13 December 1877 on the Recomracnccunent of the War 
with Turkey, basing the Servian action on alleged breaches of treaty obligations 
by Turkey (ibid., p. 881). 

From the correspondence preceding the Russo-Japan(\se War of 1904 (see 
Martens, N.R.G., 2nd ser., xxxi. 613-41) it appears that althouglt the issiu; was 
one of a clash of political interests the final communication of Japan, announc- 
ing the rupture of diplomatic relations, referred not only to the Japanese desire 
‘to consolidate and defend their menaced position’, but also ‘to protect their 
established rights and legitimate interest’. In particular it was pointed out that 
the Russian refusal to enter into engagements to respect China’s territorial 
integrity in Manchuria was contrary to Russian treaty cngagc'mcnts, and im- 
posed upon Japan the duty to take measures of self-defence (ibid., p. 639). And 
see also the account in R.G. xii (1905), pp. 2 15-3 19. 

In the correspondence preceding the Franco-German War of 1870 stress was 
repeatedly laid by France on the fact that her demand for tlic renunciation of 
any future attempts at placing a member of the Prussian ruling dynasty on the 
Spanish throne was dictated not only by her ‘territorial security’, but also by the 
threat to ‘I’dquilibre gentol des forces en Europe’ (French Declaration of War 
of 19 1870, British and Foreign State Papers, lx (1868-70), p. 907. Sec ibid., 

pp. 784-950, for the correspondence). And see Oppenheim, i, §136, on the 
admissibility of intervention in the interest of the balance of power, it will also 
be noted that one of the reasons of the French declaration of war was the refusal 
of the King of Prussia to receive the French Ambassador— -a step which France 
regarded as a refusal to continue negotiations at a time when she was admittedly 
prepared to put forward alternative demands. Thus, to the alleged right of 
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desirable ('Uaiig(5 in ibis attitude may be brought about if 
legal doctrine insists on raising disregard of the law to the 
authority of a k^gislativc function in the higher interest of the 
international community, and so-called conflicts of interests 
to a normal phenomenon of international life. 

In this emphasis on claims for a change in the existing law 
we can disc'over a vi(‘w which still regards the international 
community as cl(W<‘l()ping in terms of conflicts of interest. 
This view is, in tnrn, based on the belief that as conditions 
of power within the inlermitional society arc in a state of 
continuous (lux and dcvelo[)uuuit, and as there is no agency 
to adjust the law to tht‘- c:hanged condiLions ofpower, conflicts 
of interests in disregard ol' the existing law arc a typical 
phenomenon \n intc:rna,lional society. There is as yet no 
i-calization that chnalojunent results not only in conflicts of 
interests, l)ul also in (heir interdependence and integration.^ 


inUTvendon ii» idr liilcr(\st oftlu' ImlaiuT <»rp()w<‘r t hen*, wiis added a supposed 
insult to national lioiionr by tin* n'fusal ofthe rifjjlil to n(‘^(otiaUi. 

As to (be Spanisb-Aiueriean War of the Messaj^e ofthe President ofthe 
United States to ( lonj4r('.ss of u April dipt! (Jkituh and Foreign Sink Papers, xc 
(iB()7* h), pp. 7<)<) Bi'i) eon,stitut(‘s a eonspi('nc)us atlcanpt at‘a legal formula- 
tion of ih(‘ dispiUe by rch'nnu’e to the mh'.s of international law governing the 
recognition of Slat<*s and to the various grounds of inlervtauion. 

As to the 'rurkisli-Ilaliau War of ipii see the Italian ultimatum of 28 
Sepie.niber ipti (d.J., Supi)b, vi (10*2), p. u), containing, inter alia, charges 
against 1'urklsh niiUlary and civil authorities in dVipoU and Gyrenaica of 
fonuaiting dangerous agitation against Italian subjk'cls. In Us declaration of 
war of2<) September \\)i i ibe Ita ian (iovernincnt n'ferred to the needfor safe- 
guarding its ‘rights and iiitc'iS'Sls’ (Jahrhnrh drs Volkcrrechts, i (1913), p. 88). It 
will also be not<’d that (tic formal dec'Inration of war by (Germany against France 
in 1914 was based on alleged ae.ts of aggression like die violation of Belgian 
neutrality liy Ibameb aircraft, throwing bombs on (U'nnan towns, &c. (^.J. 
ix (u)trj), Suppb, p. 29H). Similar reasons underlay the French declaration of 
war against 'I'urkey off) November 1914 {IW. xxii (19^5)^ P- 

In the Italian (h'claralion of war against Austria-Hungary on 23 May 1915 
(ibid,, p. 213) Italy ‘eouhanle dans son bon drolC referred not only to the pro- 
tection of Italian inlerests, but also of Italian rights. 

See for a discussion of some of these (uises and for references to analogous 
instanc(‘s,Strisower, Der hneg nnddk la/kmaMumlnung (1919), pp. 222-4 (note). 
But see I leilliorn, Fas Svskm des I'oikerurlUs (189(1), p. 330. . „ 

^ See abova*, fijn 1 78 *^(* 9 U* VVhen ii is said that the practice of States shows 

x'einarkably few instances of (hanands being put forward in disregard of the 
existing law, the slat<*men( is meant to refer to demands presented in a peremp- 
tory fashion and pressi'd with vigour, It does not refer to claims in which the 
dainumt S(al<\ r<'<‘ogni7Jng (hat the demand Is not grounded in law, appeals 
for a setileimml on tlu* basis of equity, and, when the suggcstpi is rejected, 
refi'ains from pressing its daini. For an instance of a claim of this character see 
the corresponthuH'e Inawetm (ireat Britain and Franec concerning the claims 
of British boudbolders in irgard tti the repayment of the French war-debt, 
Omd, 3779 (1931). 'I'he French CJovernmcnt refused ‘areqwistfor arbitration, 
which aims at iiK’reasing, on grounds of ctputy, the amount which a country is 
bound to pay in law’ (Frenrli Note of 17 January 193 0 * 
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§ 7. Conflicts of Interests and the Reign of Law in 
International Society. It is not within the domain of legal 
science to discover remedies calculated to remove friction 
among nations, but it may not be altogether beyond the pro- 
vince of the lawyer to attempt to assess the place of so- 
called conflicts of interests in the scheme of pacific settlement 
of international disputes. It is submitted that, while it is 
dangerous to under-estimate the true causes of international 
conflicts, it is undesirable to exaggerate them. A conscien- 
tious survey of the causes of the chronic uncertainty in inter- 
national relations, and of the possible causes of international 
friction would show how little substance there is in the insis- 
tence that changed conditions of internal and external 
power, unaccompanied by corresponding legislative changes 
in the international sphere, unavoidably result in conflicts of 
interests dangerous to the peace of the world. 

In the first instance, there lies in this view the antiquated 
and historically false conviction that territorial changes are 
the only outlet for and the only expression of national develop- 
ment. This view has been particularly predominant in the 
last decade. There may have been some indefensible and 
irritating territorial provisions in the peace treaties concluded 
after the World War, and it is to be hoped that far-seeing 
statesmanship, aided by an improved international legislative 
machinery, will remove some of them. But they ought not 
to have the effect of making lawyers and statesmen think of 
international political and judicial organization in terms of 
the imperfections of the present territorial status quo. There 
exist territorial problems — nomina sunt odiosa — which cannot 
be satisfactorily solved by mere territorial changes, but by 
economic, cultural, and political adjustments conceived in 
a spirit of neighbourly co-operation. The exaggeration of 
the purely territorial aspect diminishes the chances of such 
adjustments being effected. Alongside the study of the 
possibilities of territorial changes in accordance with the 
requirements of national self-determination, there must 
always go an examination of the principal motives of the 
struggle for territory in the course of history. ' Such an ex- 
amination would, it is believed, substantiate also in regard 
to territorial claims the view that the absence of the clfcctive 
rule of law causes States to desire objects apparently of an 
economic nature, not because they are indispensable to the 
economic well-being of the State, but because they constitute 
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an element of power either in actual war or in the diplomatic 
contest based on the eventuality of war.* The same applies to 
that aspect of territorial conflicts and ambitions which is con- 
nected with the problem of raw materials — a question which, 
but for the contingencies of war, would largely remain within 
the orbit of the normal ('.conoinic laws of supply and demand. 

Secondly, ('are must be taken not to distort the importance 
of the so-call(xl economic causes of friction. In an inter- 
national .societty living under the reign of law the clash of 
economic int(Tc^sts nexxi not in itself constitute a danger to 
the cause of peata;. High tarilfs, economic discrimination, 
restrictions ui)on cx|)orts and imports, and various other 
ways of gov(u'nmenta.l interference with the natural flow of 
commerce, competitive struggle for the capture of markets — 
these may all alfect international relations and may be pro- 
ductive of frict ion. But that docs not mean that these pheno- 
mena must b<‘ treated as constituting a direct menace to 
international jrc'aca':. (lompetition in the international sphere 
may be injurious or even ruinous to one State or another, 
but this may also be; the. r<\sult of competition in the relations 
between individuals. In both spheres it may prove a source 
of ill feeling and r(\se.ntment. And yet there is within the 
State generally no dispositioir to regard economic competi- 
tion as a danger to tln^ peace of society. Under the prevailing 
economic system it is looked upon as a healthy and necessary 
factor in tlie life of the community. But in relations between 
States tin; various nninifestations of economic competition 
and of govcn-nnumtal n^gulation of international trade have 
come to b<^ rc'garded as the primary source of danger to 
international pcficcx High tarilfs have been in this respect 
assimihitcxl to exc.t!ssiv<^ armaments. A vast literature has 
grown up on the ec.onomic causes of war.* 

' on Ibis (|ucs(iou lloiiniK, deopolUik (igafl), pp. 19a ff., 383 ff., who 
sti'(‘ssc’s ibt* ( viiliu' o( irmlonnl Jis zin outlet for populi- 

tioii. S(‘t* ibid., p. a7u, ns to Ihc nironsiclcrnblc pnrt plnyccl by Itnli^n colonics in 


tonal nropuuiuily . A. 11 U .see (ainmniiy oiniuoii, .y 

Iwml Conduct |'|>- u|.i 3;). Ecu also SicRlncd m Problems of Trace, 5 th 

sor. (ki'u), PI>- x'i ' ' 1- t’or an cxprossiim ot a cliflcrent view see bchultze, 
*Die weltwirlsidiaflliehe AufjjUaeluiujj tier kSiecllungs-schichten als Iroblem ties 

Volkerreclits’, in/IrcAifi/wr A’«cAn'/)//tfo.ta/</nr,xix. 4i4. 

^ Sec ou Ibis subjert Woolf, Kcmnmic Impenalum (ipao); Donaldson Interna- 
tional Economic /{elutions (tpaf,): D. Hunlcr Miller, Tk Geneva Protocol (1925), 

pp. 39 et .scq. ; Mill >n. fm/imVi/iim and IFwW Tottiev (i gab) ; Culbertson, fniOTahonal 
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It is submitted that in the very interest of peace it may 
be necessary to modify the current emphasis on economic 
nationalism as signifying a danger to the peace of the world. 
In the future, increased international co-operation and the 
advance on the road of co-ordinating international govern- 
ment will undoubtedly diminish wasteful competition and 
unreasonable restrictions and interference. Obvious self- 
interest and the large measure of economic interdependence 
already existing will ultimately cause Governments to refrain 
from such measures of economic interference as arc in the 
long run disadvantageous to themselves." In the meantime 
the proper approach to the problem is not to aggravate the 
evil by the insistence that various forms of undesirable inter- 
national economic competition and restrictions are factors 
directly menacing the peace of the world. The fundamental 
analogy with the relations of private persons governs the 
relations of States in this as in other respects. This means 
that, although the clash of material interests is one of the 
principal factors of strife, and, generally, of human endeavour, 
such clash and strife do in civilized society take place within 
the orbit of the law and are regulated by it. It is only the 
precarious structure of a primitive legal system in the inter- 
national society which acts as aninducementtowards expressing 
the conflict of economic interests in terms of war or at least 
of danger to international peace. From this point of view it is 
true to say that the imperfections of the judicial and politi- 
cal organization of the international community — and the 
absence of the general duty of judicial settlement is one of 
those imperfections clad in the garb of juridical doctrines — 
are in themselves one of the causes of war. If the rule of law 
were supreme in international society it would be impossible 

Economic Policies (1929); Buell, International Relations (2nd ed., 1929), chap, v; 
Salter, ‘The First Results of the World Economic Conference’, in Problems of 
Peaccy 3rd ser. (1929), pp. 75~93 ('• • • if we, comfortably believing that there is 
a machinery for stopping •war, are content to allow the economic forces of the 
world to move along lines which lead and guide to war, even the machinery of 
the League will not, at the last moment, save us from the consequences’, ibid., 
p. 94); Burns, ‘Economic Causes of War’, ibid., 4th ser. (1930), pp. 86-no; 
Siegfried, ibid., 5th ser. (1931), pp. 91-in; Flawtrey, Economic Aspects of 
^muignp! (1930), chap, v, pp. 105-29 (on the economic causes of war); 
Richardson, Economic Disarmament (1931). 

^ It is somewhat disturbing to see economists and statesmen who, in the 
domain of economic activity within the State, adopt the view that natural 
adjustments acting in conformity with the iron laws of economics do with in- 
escapable necessity punish unsound and merely spiteful economic action, 
demonstrate alarm at unreasonable and eventually self-injurious economic 
interference on the part of Governments. 
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to speak with the same cmi)hasis as at present of economic 
friction as a cause ol' war, l*k‘onomic conflicts would receive 
a solution in accordance will) economic laws, cither on the 
basis of co-operation and ('o-ordination, or on the basis of 
determined competition giving victory to the more capable 
and more industrious nation. In an international society 
where the rule of law is precarious the tension occasioned 
by economic conflict follows the line of least resistance, i.e, 
of the attempt at (‘.ir('umv(mting economic laws and peaceful 
evolution by the short cut of' forceP One of the causes of 
wars is the l)elicflhai the necc^ssary manifestation of the co-exis- 
tence of StaU^s, inc'luding ilu^ normal phenomena of economic 
rivalry and (‘,ornp<'lition, arc^ conflicts of interests not amen- 
able to the resign of law. At the l)Cginning of the present 
century almost the entire field ol‘ international political 
relations was rcgardtxl as falling within the category of 
mere conflicts of'iuterc^sts not subjected to law. This attitude 
was only another (expression ofthcl(‘.gal position sanctioning 
the right to us(^ force in international relations—an attitude 
which will become obsoUnxi wlicn the use of feree recedes into 
the backgroiuKl both as a. matter of legal regulation and in 
deference to public opiniotu 

ff 

§ 8- Conflicts of Interests and the Classification of Inter- 
national Disputes. As a niattor of political theory, there 
would be no ol)jccliou to dividing conflicts between States 
into those in which tlu^ arc in disagreement as to the meaning 
of existing international law, and tliosc in which they disagree 
because of a formal dcmiand for a change of the existing law. 
What is here denied is that this distinction is relevant to the 
problem of the sco|)c of the judicial function in international 
society, or that it has any h^gitimatc place in a scheme of 
treaties providing for judicial settlement. It states a fact in 
the domain of jut<u'national polities. It is not the nature 
of an individual (lispuK; which makes it unfit for judicial 
settlement, but the xmwillingncss of a State to have it settled 
by the ap[)lieatiou of law. In so far as the distinction between 
disputes as to respective rights and other disputes is adopted 

* It might be objcf’lcd (hat tlio view put forward above is dogniatic, as at 
present the riiltt of law is not supiaane in iuteraational society, and that therewre 
economic causes do at iin^sent coustitiite amcnace to the peace of the world. Ihe 
answer is tliat the solution (*an be found, not in proceeding on the basis of the 
existing transient absence of the rule of law, but in the endeavour to develop 
the judicial and political organiiKation of mankind, 

3964 33 b 
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in order to secure a machinery for binding settlement in dis- 
putes in which a State seeks to challenge the legal rights of 
its opponent^ it is — as will be submitted in the next chapter — 
unsound and impracticable. In so far as it is included merely 
in order to differentiate between disputes for which binding 
judicial setdement is stipulated and those to be dealt with 
by the purely persuasive methods of conference and concilia- 
tion, it is unnecessary and, in view of the complications to 
which it gives rise, mischievous. It is not necessary to provide 
expressly that a judicial agency shall settle only disputes as 
to respective rights. In the absence of an express authoriza- 
tion to the contrary, a judicial agency cannot, by the very 
nature of the function which it exercises, decide disputes 
other than those which are concerned with existing legal 
rights and duties. By designating the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, or any other judicial tribunal, as the 
adjudicating agency, the contracting parties eo ipso pro- 
vide that the only disputes which the Court may decide 
are disputes as to contested legal rights and duties. 

It will be asked, then, whether treaties of pacific settlement 
must be restricted to judicial settlement proper. Wc certainly 
do not advocate this sweeping remedy. It is possible to pro- 
vide for different instruments of pacific settlement without 
indicating, with the help of a classification of international 
disputes, which category of dispute is covered by a specific 
machinery of settlement. It is suggested that such a solution 
is feasible and that it ought to be adopted in the interest of 
the efficacy and the clarity of treaties of pacific settlement. 
A treaty which, without adopting any classification of disputes^ 
provides for judicial settlement of all disputes, and which, 
at the same time, provides for an optional procedure of 
conciliation to be resorted to at the request of one or both 
parties prior to the initiation of judicial proceedings, could 
achieve all the advantages claimed to be inherent in the 
procedure of conciliation. There are already in existence a 
number of conventions in which this principle has been acted 
upon. In these conventions there is no reference in any 
form whatsoever to the traditional distinction between two 
classes of disputes. All disputes are submitted to the procedure 
of conciliation as a preliminary to arbitration or to judicial 
settlement; all disputes are, in case of failure of the concilia- 
tion proceedings, submitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice or to an arbitral tribunal for a final 
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decision.* Tlicrc exists also an even larger group of treaties 
which, although still maintaining the traditional distinction 
for the purpose of authorizing the Court to decide ex aequo et 
bono in regard to so-e.alied nou-legal disputes, disregard the 
distinction altogculua- in the inatt<x of the duty to submit all 
disputes to a binding settlcnuait by a judicial tribunal.^ 

* See, for iustaruv, (hr arhiirutifm trralirs of f, July 19:26 between France and 
Denmark, Ixxxi. November I9tj() bcl.wccn Denmark 

and C'/echoslovakki, iliid, Ixvii, 105; of ii Dreember i9'-!() between Denmark 
and lidnumia, ibid. Ixvii. 9:5;^; of (i February 1930 belween Italy and 
Austria, ibid. ('v. 97; of yH February 1931^ btiweeu Dcutuark and Latvia, 
ibid, cxiii. ay. ^ 'Flu'rt' exisls also a, number of arbitration treaties which, 
■whil(‘ not contaiiun}^ any provi.siou for <'oneiliation, disr(‘p;ard the distinction 
between two elassrs of tlispnt(‘s. See, for instanee, tht' treaties of judicial settle- 
ment of ‘-13 June HjV.j, belween Brazil aiul Switzerland, ibid, xxxiii. 415; of 
15 July or-Sf) between Brazil and Liberia, PXJJJ., Series I), No. 6, p. 1120; 
of aB February t9V3 between Uruguay and Veii<;zuela, L.MT.S. xxxvi, 
451; of 10 April i9'i3 between Austria, and Ihuigaiy, ibid, xvui. 93. 

^ For an enumeration of some ofthese eonvenlions sec above, p.^a. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

OBLIGATORY SETTLEMENT OF SO-CALLED 
CONFLICTS OF INTERESTS 

§ 9 . Settlement of Conflicts of Interests under the Reign 
of Law. There are a number of recent treaties for pacific 
settlement which seem (at least according to one possible 
interpretation) to provide for the obligatory settlement ex 
aequo et hono of disputes other than those as to respective rights 
and which have proved incapable of solution through the pro- 
cedure of conciliation. These treaties, some of which are 
enumerated elsewhere,^ lay down that if a dispute — other 
than one as to respective rights — has not been settled by the 
procedure of conciliation, it shall be settled ex aequo et bono 
by a decision of an arbitral tribunal. We have said ‘at least 
according to one possible interpretation', because even these 
treaties do not necessarily imply a power on the part of the 
judge to change the existing law. When the Swiss-Italian 
Treaty (and other similar treaties^) provides in Article 15 
that, upon the failure of the procedure of conciliation, ‘either 
party may request that the dispute be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice' and that ‘if, in 
the opinion of the Court, the case is not of a juridical nature, 
the Parties shall agree to its being settled ex aequo et bond ' — 
all depends upon what is meant by the term ‘of a juridical 
nature'. The term may, of course, refer to a dispute which 
is not of a juridical nature because the party bases its claim 
on non-legal grounds or because the Court may think that 
the existing law is unjust. But it may also refer to any one of 
the other meanings of the conception of justiciable disputes. 

However, the very possibility that the first interpretation 
may be correct calls for an examination of the question of 
obligatory settlement of so-called conflicts of interests. It is 
submitted that there is a fundamental fallacy in any attempt 
to provide, by means of a classification of controversial value, 
for a system of binding pacific settlement in cases in which 
a State formally and openly places itself outside the existing 
law. Should such situations be ignored? They must logically 
and legally be ignored in any treaty of binding pacific 
settlement. It is impossible, in a scheme of things devised 
^ See above, pp. 41, 42. ^ See above, p. 42. 
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to secure the r(ugu of hiw, to provide machinery calculated 
to enable a States to disregard the law in a manner binding 
upon the party which is willing to alhde by the lawd It is 
inadmissible and impraetic^abh; to enable a State to choose, 
in a manner tending upon its opponent, between judicial 
settlement (if it is of (he opinion that the law is on its side) 
and (if it thinks that the law is against it) between another 
agency of pacific settlement which may compulsorily deprive 
its opponent of its legal rights. Disputes in which one party 
openly proli^sses to iilace itsell' outside the existing law, 
although they may lie amenable to the procedure of negotia- 
tion, conciliation, a.nd consultation, must remain outside 
the sphere of obligatory arbitration. Pacific settlement must 
not be unsiaentilieally and artificially comprehensive. The 
ambition to try to remove, by way of a binding settlement 
imposed by a body of arliitralors, adjudicating according 
to discretion, all causes of international friction is a vain 
ambition. It is, in any ease, peculiarly premature at a time 
when the iiriiiciple ol' obligatory arbitration in the matter 
of contested legal rights has not become part of positive 
international law, and when the voluntary nature of such 
undertakings of obligatory arbitration as exist is clearly 
brought to mind by denunciation and reciprocity clauses, 
by clastic reservations, and by the incorporation of vague 
conceptions embodying all tlu^ ambiguities of the traditional 
distinction betwecni legal and political disputes. It is typical 
of the unreality, and ol" the lack of a sense of proportion, 
which eharacl<n'ii'.es nmc.h international thinking, that, at a 
time when the: very fundamentals of a legal community, 
namely, preservation of peace on the basis ol' legal justice, 
arc not as yet generally accepted in the international society, 
legal formulas and institutions are l)eing suggested, calculated 
to act as an absolnU; guarantee of the preservation of peace. 
The only ijeaee that the international society can, and at 
present ought to attcnnpt to, achieve is peace within the orbit 
and on the basis of resi)cc.t for law. In a community under 
the rule of law eonllic.ts can be settled— in a binding manner 
and as a matter of obligation undertaken in advance — only 
in one way; on tlie basis of the existing law. That law 
may be changed by the approiiriatc means of particular or 
collective legislation, which partly exist already and which 

« The netiresl .-uiuliiKy to siirli iui atlenipt would be a provision in a con- 
stitution making a revoiution legally adniLssiblc. 
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will certainly be improved as international organization 
develops. But this is not a task for arbitration tribunals 
exercising compulsory jurisdiction agreed upon in advance.^ 

§ 10 . The Rejection of Obligatory Settlement of Conflicts 
of Interests by the General Act and Similar Conventions. 
The inappropriateness of treaties of pacific settlement 
enabling a State to deprive an opponent of its legal rights by a 
binding decision of an arbitral tribunal is clearly expressed 
by the manner in which the General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, drafted by the Ninth Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, has in effect abandoned the 
original intention of entrusting compulsorily arbitral tribunals 
with legislative powers. In the General Act the parties under- 
take to submit to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (or, if they agree, to an arbitral tribunal) all disputes 
with regard to which they are in conflict as to their respective 
rights (Article 17). They also undertake to submit to the 
procedure of conciliation disputes other than those in which 
they are in conflict as to their respective rights (Articles i 
and 20).^ In order to provide for the final and binding 
settlement of this latter class of disputes, the parties under- 
take, in case such controversies have not been settled by the 
procedure of conciliation, to submit them for binding settle- 
ment by an arbitral tribunal (Article 21). But this tribunal 
is not at liberty to act as a legislator. It has been explicitly 
denied such powers. Article 28 lays down that, failing an 
express agreement to the contrary, the tribunal shall apply 
existing rules of law, namely, rules 'enumerated in Article 38 
of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice’. The framers of the General Act thought it necessary 
to reiterate in a variety of ways that the arbitrators must re- 
spect existing conventional and customary international law.^ 

Although conflicts of interests cannot well come within general arbitration 
treaties in such a way as to confer in advance obligatory jurisdiction at the 
request of the party demanding a change in the law, there is nothing against an 
arbitral tribunal being entrusted with the solution of the conflict by a binding 
decision, if both parties in a special agreement agree thereto. In that special 
agreement the parties fulfil the legislative function themselves. The act of 
legislation consists in the agreement to have the existing law changed by the 
arbitral tribunal either ex aequo et bono or on the basis of special rules formulated 
by the parties. See above, p. 319. 

^ Disputes as to respective rights are subject to the procedure of conciliation 
only if both parties agree thereto (Article 20). 

3 Sec, for instance, the Resolution of the Ninth Assembly on the submission 
and recommendation of the General Act and a number of other conventions: 
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Thus disputes in wliich llie parties arc not in conflict as 
to their legal rights arc imidc subject to decisions on the 
basis of legal ruh^s whos(^ only function can, in obvious logic, 
be to decide dispuU's a.s to contcslcd legal rights. Disputes 
in which one pa,rty has put forward a demand which on its 
own showing is cotitraiy to existing law (and which has 
thcrelbrc originally been taken out of the domain of judicial 
settlement) <irc. to be decided by a legal decision confirming 
an admission made I)y tlic claimant at the very beginning. 

This contradic'tion, of which no satisfactory explanation 
has yet been a, 1 tempted, inis been, and will no doubt be made 
in the future the. ol)je.(‘t of legitimate criticism^ The cause 
of paeilic setlleuumt is not helped by self-contradictory 
intcrnaiional inslrumeuts. But it is only l)y dint of this 
unusual disr(‘ga.rd of die obvious meaning of words^ that the 

• - (s) Notinii;’ (hat U'spcHi for riglxts rslahlislicd by IVeaiy or rosultiniii; from 
intcrmitional law is ol)li}»'alory upon iulcruaiional tribunals: (4) Recognizing 
that tlie rights ofllu' several States cannot be niocliliecl t'xcept with their consent’ 
(Ninth Ass<‘ml)ly, Plenary MaibinSi p. 4.B8). In the Report by M'. PoHtis of the 
liaison Sub-C lounuit((*(^ of the Idrst Cloimnittet: of the Ninth Assembly it is 
stated that there was no iaUaition to confer upon the arbitrator the power to 
decide as a friendly mediator: ‘It had been unanimously recognized in the Sub- 
committee (hat that would be to authorise' the removal of the very basis of 
intcrnatioual relations. No treaty, not even a In^aty of commerce, could con- 
tinue to exist if one eoimtry, eouiplaining of tlu^ application of a treaty of com- 
merce by the other eoutraeting party, went before a tribunal, and, if that 
tribunal, uftt'r noting (hat (he i)arly to whose action exception had been taken 
had uK'irly btrii at)plying Uu' treaty ()f ('ominen'c, could have the power 
alt('rth(* Treaty . . d (Niulli Asst'mbly, Mretm^ris ojbhe First Corm^^ p. 62). T 


in Journal ofllw Royal InstUute of Intmmllomil AU'alrs (1928), pp. 4t i, 412, who 
says that the (hmc'ral Act *as a whole will eonimend itself mainly, il not solely, 
to those States who do not ex])eet at any time to be asking lor a legislative 
change in the existing slate of things and who are now, and expect indefinitely 
to be corUtmled with llu* status quo\ 

^ See, for instance, Sehueking as (piol(‘d by Bcnad in Annuam, xxxv (1) (i9^9h 
p. 4B0, and Brierly in lit. (1930), pp. C2rr3i- general, however, although 
Article 2B of lh<‘ ( hmeral Act has Ix'en eommeuted upon by several writer, 
there has b<n*n a remarkable ahseuee. of aclverse criticlsni. In an otherwise 
penetrating analysis of tlie (fi'ueral Act, (iallus simplifies the ddficully by 
assuming (hat des tlillercnds d’ordre non-jurldique ejui scront soumis au 
tribunal arbitral ponrrout avoir un aspect juridique’ (R,/., 3rd ser., xi (t93^h 
p. 470), and that tluaxdbre llui inconsistency is more apparent thtui real. Bor cl, 
op. cil., p. 4B3, enually finds iht^ solution in the submission that lout dmerend 
—m6me non jurkliciue, ' pent tUre. apptYxuf: au point de yue, sous 1 angle, dans 
la mcntaliU': et ‘\sur la base” du respect du droit’. 1 ho juridical value of such 

an interpretation is open to serious doubt. , , . „ . i 1 

^ IJnk'SS, of ('(nurst', it should be argued by a dialectically minded 
gonist of the (k'lieral Act (thewnterhas not so lar come across any such dexence; 
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General Act has escaped the greater evil of conferring upon 
a State the right to deprive its opponent of its legal rights 
by a body of arbitrators acting as legislators. A considerable 
number of conventions of the 'General Act type’ have equally 
refrained from conferring legislative powers upon arbitral 
tribunals called upon to decide disputes other than those as 
to respective rights subsequent to the failure of the procedure 
of conciliation, although in this case the contradiction has 
been rendered less conspicuous by the absence of a clear 
reference to the rules of law to be applied by the tribunal. 
The reference is an indirect one, namely, to the procedure 
laid down in The Hague Convention of 1907 for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes,^ 

In view of the solution as finally adopted by the General 
Act it may pertinently be asked what useful function the 
distinction between disputes as to respective rights and other 
disputes fulfils in the General Act. It is submitted that it 
fulfils none.^ According to the General Act, ultimately all 

that there is a difference between conflicts of interests referred to in Article i 
and the same disputes referred to in Articles 21 and 28, namely, that the latter 
have been rendered ‘legal’ disputes on account of the obligation to submit them 
for a binding decision, and that therefore the application to them of legal rules 
is appropriate. They have become ‘disputes as to respective rights’ by the test 
adopted by Mr. Justice Baldwin in Rhode Island v. Massachusetts {infra^ p. 442). 

* See above, p. 41. Possibly importance has been attached to the fact that 
that Convention provides for the settlement of disputes ‘on the basis of respect 
of law’ — a phrase which, it has been suggested by some, docs not impose the 
duty of a strict application of legal rules. 

2 Gallus, op. cit., whose estimate of the General Act is otherwise very favour- 
able, admits that the distinction between legal and political disputes is open to 
objection as being antiquated, out of accordance with the present development 
of international law, and practically dangerous (pp. 225-7). Jhie justifies 
its adoption on the ground of ‘des habitudes, des pr6jug6s, dcs craintes, mcme 
mal fondees, dont il faut tenir compte si on veut obtenir dcs r^sultats positifs et 
ne pas provoquer I’abstention des Etats dont le concours cst d^sirt;’ (p. 229) . It 
is difficult to see how the fears and prejudices are effectively dispelled if ulti- 
mately all disputes are submitted to a decision on the basis of rules of law. The 
embarrassment of the writers commenting favourably upon the inclusion in the 
General Act, and in kindred conventions, of the distinction between legal and 
political disputes or of the provision concerning disputes for the solution of 
which international law provides no answer is clearly manifested in the reference, 
with pathetic uniformity, to the single example of a dispute such as the one 
which is presented as the direct cause of the Franco-German War of 1870. See 
Rolin in i?./., 3rd ser., viii (1927), p. 605; Schindler itiReciieil des Cours^ 1928 (v), 
p. 273; Wehberg in Friedenswarte, October 1929; Muuls in R.L, 3rd scr., xi 
U 93 o)j P* 695. It is an eloquent testimony to the lack of vitality of this doctrine 
that writers are reduced to copying a little instructive example as the single 
instance of the possible application of a vital clause productive of uncertainty 
and confusion. What does it mean — that international law possesses no rules 
governing situations in which a State claims the right to prevent the dynasty of 
another State from acquiring the throne of a third State? Either a demand of 
this nature is patently put forward in an aggressive manner, in defiance of the 
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claims, whether referring to disputes as to respective rights 
or not, arc to be submitted to a strictly judicial decision; 
according to the General Act, originally all disputes may be 
submitted to the ])roecdurc of coric.iliation.i A single clause 
providing for conciliation, at the option of one party, of all 
disputes, and for judicial settlements in case of the continua- 
tion of the dispute subsec|uently to the failure of the pro- 
cedure of conciliation, would have had all the effect that 
may legitimately lx; expected from treaties of obligatory 
pacific settlement. If instead of concealing the urgency of 
the actual problem behind the thick veil of a traditional 
terminology a line of real advance had been sought, the 
proper solution would have been to provide for some pro- 
cedure of' negotiation and consultation with the object of 
reviewing the judicial decision in the light of political, moral, 
or economic considerations.' 

§ 11. The ‘ex aequo et bono’ Clause of the General Act. 
There is, however, one clause at the end of Article 28 of the 
General Act whiili, without substantially altering its prin- 
cipal feature, namely, the denial to the arbitrator of legisla- 
tive powers, adds to the element of confusion, involved in the 
main provision, a furlhcr element of uncertainty. This clause 
provides as follows: ‘In so far as there exists no such rule 
applicable to the dispute, tlic tribunal shall decide ex aequo 
et hono’r Ap|)ai'ently the clause refers to that aspect of the 
orthodox doctrine of the limitation of the judicial function 
which envisages the possibility of disputes Ibr the solution of 
which international law, owing to its material insufhcicncy, 

existinja; law with the inttnUion of provoking a conlUct— in which ease there is 
no rooiu ttir obligatory pacific .sctll(*ni(‘ut; or such a demand is put forward on 
the basis ofan alh‘g(Hl rule (iflaw (be it even a ruh' of law of questionable validity 
like the one based on (he right to intervention or on the balance of power)^ — in 
which case tint inat(<*r is clearly gim^riK^cl by international law. The fact that 
international law does not contain a nth* entiUiug a State to put forward a de- 
mand of this nature does not mean that it possesses no rule on the subject. It 
means that (he demand finds no support in the law and must be rejected. See, 
on the cornrspondence preceding (he Franco-German War, above, p. 364, n. 2. 

The only possible pract iiml elfeet of the distinction might be that in a d ispute 
which, in the opinion of both parlies, is one conctuming legal rights, a State 
would be at lib<*riy to rt'fusc' to agre<; to a preliminary procedure of conciliation 
(Article 20). 1 lowever, it may be doubled whether even this possibility neces- 
sarily follows irom llu* provisions of the General Act. For, if— at least according 
to one possiblt! interpretation “-the character of the dispute is the function of the 
attitude of the parli<\s, theti the party anxious to secure the procedure of con- 
ciliation will at lii)erty to remove the dispute from the legal sphere by 
formulating its didonce ac'cordingly, 

* See above, p. 41. 
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provides no answer. The possibility of such situations has 
been discussed and rejected in another Part of this book 
and requires therefore no further elaboration. ^ That rejec- 
tion must be particularly emphatic in view of the compre- 
hensiveness of the rules of law enumerated in Article 28 
of the General Act by reference to Article 38 of the Statute 
of the Court.^ 

However, the above interpretation of the phrase 'if there 
is no rule of law applicable to the dispute’, although most 
closely in keeping with the revealed intention of the parties, 
is not the only possible one. For may not arbitrators be of 
opinion that there is no rule of law applicable to the dispute 
because the controversy is a 'political’ one, that is to say, in- 
volving matters of the very highest importance, for instance, 
the right of self-defence? They may, by availing themselves 
of another test of justiciability, be of the opinion that there 
is no rule applicable to the settlement of the dispute, because 
the application of existing rules of law would result in an 
unjust decision leaving the actual controversy unsettled. 
They may, finally, consider that there is no rule of law 
applicable, because the claimant or defendant State may 
have put the dispute outside the pale of law by advancing con- 
tentions and defences of an admittedly non-legal character. 
In all these cases the arbitrators might feel that they are at 
liberty to proceed on the basis of ex aequo et bono. In view of 
the intention of the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
drafting and recommending the General Act, it is not believed 
that the arbitrators would be justified in adopting such an 
interpretation, but it may be useful not to ignore altogether 
the possible confusion inherent in the use of the traditional 
terminology. 

§ 12, Arbitration and Compulsory Settlement of ‘Conflicts 
of Interests ’ . The confusing use of terms which characterizes 
legal thinking in the matter of pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes is clearly shown by the way in which some 

* See Part II. See also for an admirable criticism of Article 28 from this point 
of view Brierly in B,T. (1930), pp. 125-31. See also for an interpretation of that 
article the writers quoted above, p. 374, n. i. It will be noted that in strict 
logic the very conception of disputes ‘otier than those as to respective rights’ 
excludes the possibility of applying this aspect of the conception of non-justici- 
ability. For m a conflict of interest’ the claimant party has expressly admitted 
that the ^aim is contrary to an existing rule of law, which means that in the 
opimon of the claimant himself there is a rule of law — a negative one— applying 
to his claim. 3 See above, p. 66. 
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recent treaties of pacific settlement prescribe recourse to 
arbitration. I'lic General Act and other conventions of the 
same type recognize that it is undesirable and impracticable 
to compel States to abide by decisions of adjudicating bodies 
having the power to alter the existing law. Accordingly, 
they provide that clisjmtcs involving a demand for a change 
in the law sliall ultimately be settled on the basis of the 
existing law. 'riie General Act I'cfcrs for that purpose to the 
rules of law laid down in Article 38 of the Statute of 
the Permanent Gourt oI‘ International Justice. Other conven- 
tions refer to 'I’hc Mague Gonvention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes which instructs the arbitral 
tribunal to decide on the basis of resjicct of law. But, at the 
same time, thert; is apparent in these conventions the tendency 
to provide liir recourse to arbitral tribunals on the vague but 
persistent assumptiem that arbitral tribunals, although bound 
to apply law, need not somehow apply strict law; that their 
function lies midway between the application of law and 
adjudication ex aequo el bo?io; and that, therefore, the reference 
to these of <lis()ntcs oilier than those concerning respective 
rights introduces the ])ossibility of the law being changed in 
accordance with justice and political requirements. 

The view that international arbitration is not a strictly 
judicial procedure is not of recent date.' Prior to the estab- 
lishment of tlic Permanent Gourt of International Justice 
it was pro|)oundcd by well-meaning international lawyers 


* Clolour has bren ItnU lo this (lislinclion bclwccu judicial settlement and 
arbitration liy the amciidim’als to llu* various Articles of the Covenant (e.g. 
Article I ‘-5; Article 13, pars, t and 4; Article 15, par, i) adopted in 1921 by 
the Second Asstuubly, 'They came into force; in September 1924. In these 
arnendnmnts lh<' words ‘or judicial s( 4 tlcmcnt’ were added in those passages in 
which originally only the term ‘arbitration’ appeared. However, a study of the 
origin of these anumdments shows that they were not due to any doubts as to 
the judicial character of arbitration. See Second Assembly, Records, Plenary 
Meetin^if, pp. btjh, H27, where it is slated that Hhe establishment of the Permanent 
Gourt of luteruallonal Justice s(*ems to make it desirable lo mention explicitly 
the metluul ofjudi<'ial sclthaumit liy the Gourt’. And sec on this matter Annuaire, 
xxxiii (u) (*927), p, (>79. 'rh(‘ siuuc distinction was subsequently adopted in the 
abortive Geneva Protocol for tlu' Pacilic Settlement of International Disputes of 
1924. Bui it apiicars that in tlu* Prototxil ‘arbitration’ was intended to .serve a 
political function. Thus while in Artich: 3 the contracting parties agreed to 
submit io t he Pcrnuuumt Gourt of In t(;nuitional justice the disputes enumerated 
in Arti<;le 3(1 of its Statute, in Article 4 they agreed to submit, in the last resort, 
to compulsory arbitration dispqte.s which the Council has failed to solve. 
Nothing is said about the character of the arbitral lunction, But see Wchberg 
in Recueil des Cours, 1923 (ii), pp, 53-7B, who regards the arbitration provisions 
of the Geneva Protocol as brmging dearly to light the non-judicial character 
of international arbitration. 
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anxious to promote the cause of a permanent international 
judicial tribunal. One of the obvious arguments in support 
of such a tribunal was the plea that the existing arbitral 
agencies were not invariably judicial.^ After the Permanent 
Court of International Justice had been established that view 
was not — contrary to the natural expectation — abandoned. 
It persists in order to fulfil the hybrid function of satisfying 
a supposed need for an agency able to solve "conflicts of 
interests’ by decisions partly legal and partly in disregard 
of the existing law.^- 

The practical and theoretical objections to entrusting 
bodies of persons with the power of settling dispute^ with a 
binding effect, by decisions disregarding the existing law 
have been discussed elsewhere. But there exists in any case 
the very strongest objection to a view that decisions of an 
adjudicating body can be partly legal and partly non-legah 
A body wielding such powers is not a legal body at all. A 
body which applies legal rules only when it deems it fit to do 
so and disregards them on other occasions, applies law only 
as it were by accident; it applies law because legal rules 
happen to coincide with what the arbitrator believes the 
law ought to be. 

I See in particular Wehberg, The Problem of an International Court of Justice 
(Eng. trans. 1918), pp. 12-29; and Scott, quoted below, 

^ For a recent discussion and partial affirmation of the non-judicial character 
of arbitral tribunals see the Report of Borel and Politis in Annuaire, xxxiii (2) 
(1927)? PP- 680-93. However, see the conclusions onp. 693, where; it is stated 
that ‘L’arbitrage proprement dit peut assurer au mcme titre que la Cour Per- 
manente de Justice Internationale le “r^glement judiciairc” des conflits’. 
It is respectfully submitted that jurists ought to speak only of arbitration 
‘proprement dit’ . See also Scott, Sovereign States and Suits ( 1 925) , p. 242 ; The Status 
of the International Court of Justice ( 1 9 1 6) , p. 24 ; and Actes et Documents, ii. 3 1 3-2 1 ; 
Lapradelle in Proct-Verbaux (of the Committee of Jurists of 1920), pp. 694, 696; 
Wehberg, Recueil des Cours, 1925 (ii), pp. 60-78, and particularly p. 77, in 
which he maintains that arbitration ‘maintenant comine autrefois, remplit 
surtout la fonction de I'amicabilis compositio\ In emphasizing the judicial char- 
acter of international arbitration, I feel somewhat perturbed by the fact that 
writers like Scott, Lapradelle, and Politis, whose acquaintance, if I may say so 
with respect, with the history of international arbitration is well known, have 
expressed a different opinion, but in view of the evidence available; errarc malo cum 
Moore (as cited below, p. 382, n. i , and in Hyde, II. § 559) . See also tin; literature 
quoted below, p. 374, _n. 3, on Article 28 of the General Act. And sec the opinion 
of Judge Kellogg in his Observations in the Swiss-French Zones case (Second Phase;), 
Series A, No. 24, pp. 33-8, and his reference, on p. 33, to the Behring Sea 
arbitration and North Atlantic Fisheries arbitration as being ‘arbitrations pure and 
simple*. See also P.C.LJ., Series B, No. 16, p. 22, in which the Court deprecated 
a somewhat loose use of the term ‘arbitration’; and see Series B, No. 12, pp. 26 

see Series B, No. 8, p. 29, where the Court speaks of a decision 
of the Principal and Allied Powers as ‘having much in common with arbitration’. 
See also Series B, No. 9, pp. 14, 15. 
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The second objection is directed not so much against the 
description of siudx a function as arbitral — that would be a 
matter of mc-rc tenninology~but against the view, which 
it implies, that international arbitration, as distinguished 
from the work of the Permanent (.burt of International 
Justice, has not, from its very inception to the present day 
been a strictly judicial function. Such a view fails to take 
into account the; provisions ol' treaties creating arbitral 
tribunals and [xrc^scribing the sources of law applicable by 
them. Neither do(\s it (ind support in the activities of inter- 
national arbitral tribunals prior, and subsequent, to the 
cstablishnnuit of tlu^ I’ermaiumt Ciourt of International 
Justice. 'The judicial c.haracUu- of international arbitration 
is a matter ol' historical fact and of positive international 
law.i It is iiukqxuidcnt of the question, variously answered 
in various systtuns of jurisprudence, whether arbitrators 
within the Stale an; und<;r a duty to decide according to 
law or according to dis<;r(;tion,^ as well as of the question 

* ^jo our. who surveys, lor insluuor, the work of post-war arbitral tribunals 
like ih(‘ Mixed Arbilral 'rributials, the British-Amerioan Mixed Claims Tribunal 
under (he Conventiou of kjio, (he M<‘xieaa-Americau Mixed Claims ConW 
sion, or individnid jui)»(ra(ions like tin* ouc belwetui Colombia and Venezueia 
decided in by (he Swiss I'’edend Couueil, or (he Ottoman Debt Arbitra- 
tion of I9'i5, (he vi<‘w (hat International arbitration is not judicial appears to 
be without suhstanee, Trobably, (he arbi(ra,(ors in ihesti eases would regard 
such a view as a |p'-'‘ve rrlleetion on (h(‘ rullilnient of tlieir duty. The conscious- 
ness of (Ik* judicial eharaett'r ol'arbilration is as old as international arbitration 
itself, We (ind (brrk tribunals distinguishitig chxirly between arbitration and 
mere mediatioiu anti attempting, before pronouncing a judicial verdict, to 
iuduct; (he iKirdes eoneerned to agree to an <‘qni(ablc adjustment of the diffi- 
culty. bee M’od, Intmiatwnal ArbUmtUm (wumgH the Greeks (1913), p. 123, When 
in 1319 an arbitrator gave an award in the dlspntt^ between the Duke of'Brabant 
and the Count (»f Holland he .slresstxl the fact that he was bound to give his 
decision (»n h^gal grontids, although he would have preferred a settlement on 
the basis (if (xpatable considerations. See Novakovitch, Les compromis et les 
arbitrages internatianaux du Xtl*' an A'l sikle (t905)> p- 77- 

» It ajipears that in the great majonly of colmtries arbitrators arc expected 
to decide on the basis of rules of law. Article 1019 of the French Code of Civil 
Procedure provides (hat arbitrators .shall decide according to rules of law unless 
the coMprmis authorizes them Xo iwi ammbks coniposikurs* If they disregard 
this provision tht*y not only run the risk ofhaving their award set aside, but also 
render ihcmselves liable ae<'ording to § 13B2 of the Civil Code (responsibility for 
damage doiu^ by fault) and to § 1992 (responsilnlity of the mandatory). Sec 
also, to the same elleel, Artich* !4(^ of the Italian Code of Civil Procedure; 
Article (53t> of (In* Netherlaiul Code; Article 595 of the Austrian Code of Civil 
Proceduri!. And Moore, I nternatiomd Adjudications i, Preface, pp. xxvii-xxxvi, 
for a surv(7 of the law in laigland and in the United States. Even if arbitration 
witliin ihf^ S(al<! wtua* wholly non-judidal this fact would be irrelevant for tire 
deternnnution of llu; true nature onuternational arbitration. For the function 
of arbitration is diilerent in international and municipal law. In the latter 
it supplements- In a manner which is not essential to the life of the community 
-—the rule of law by yet another legal institution; in international relations it 
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whether judicial settlement through the Permanent Court 
of International Justice does not offer better guarantees of 
legal continuity and of authoritative development of inter- 
national law. Obligatory settlement of disputes in which 
a State asks for a change of law cannot, and ought not to, 
be achieved through the questionable expedient of distort- 
ing the true character of international arbitration, past and 
presents 

lies at the very basis of the rule of law. Although voluntary in its origin, it ful- 
fils the same function as normal judicial settlement within the State. 

^ The ‘udicial character of international arbitration has recently been 
vindicated by Moore in the Preface (entitled ‘Notes on the Historical and Legal 
Phases of the Adjudication of International Disputes’) to the first volume of 
International Adjudications (1929), and by Strupp, Das Recht des internationales 
Richters i nach Billigkeit zu statuieren (1930). See Lauterpacht, Analogies^ § 28, and 
the authorities there cited, and Hedges in B.T. (1926), pp. 110-20. Sec also 
Pollock, League of Nations, 2nd ed., pp. 20-2; Hostie, op. cit., p. 582, n. 59; and 
see the judicious observations of Nippold, pp. 158-60. Probably the proper line 
of approach towards eradicating the false view of the non-judicial character of 
international arbitration would be to analyse in detail cases of alleged depar- 
ture by arbitrators from the path of a strict application of the law. The writer 
has attempted this task elsewhere in regard to some cases [Analogies, loc. cit.). 
In particular, caution ought to be exercised in order not to confuse the dis- 
approval of the legal solution adopted by the arbitrators with a c'hargc that the 
tribunal has not been entirely judicial. The distinction between arbitration 
and judicial settlement refers therefore purely to a diflTcrence in the adjudicat- 
ing institutions. As Dr. McNair puts it in Oppenheim, ii (4th ed.), p. 64; ‘Arbi- 
tration’ means any kind of arbitration upon which the parties to the dispute may 
agree, whether under the Hague Convention or not; and judicial settlement 
means a decision by the Permanent Court of International Justice.’ Even the 
element of permanency cannot be regarded as a distinguishing criterion. For 
there exist international tribunals, such as the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, of 
what has been called ‘relative permanency’ (Hobza in x.xxiii (2) (1927), 

p. 830, who gives references to treaties which provide for a permanent arbitral 
tribunal to decide disputes arising out of the application or the interpretation of 
a treaty) . That the practice of States does not always attach material impor- 
tance to the distinction between the two agencies of judicial settlement may be 
seen, for instance, from the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Yugoslavia of 12 May 1927 — Treaty Series, No. 6 (ipsjB), Article 29 
of which provides for arbitration in disputes arising out of the interpretation and 
application of the provisions of the treaty. The last paragraph of that Article 
runs as follows; ‘The court of arbitration to which disputes shall be referred 
shall be the Permanent Court of International Justice at I’hc Hague, unless in 
any particular case the two contracting parties agree otherwise.’ On the other 
hancL, when in July and December 1930 the British Government asked the 
French Government to consider the repayment in gold instead of paper francs 
of certain French Rentes issued in Great Britain and held by British subjects, it 
acknowledged that its demands were based on considerations of equity rather 
than on those of strict law, and proposed arbitration for the settlement of the 
dispute. The French Government refused to assent to this proposal. See 
Gmd. 3779 (1931). 
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CHAP'rFJl XIX 


LIMITATIONS OF THE RULE OF LAW 
WITHIN THE STATE 

8 1, In Generiil. The object of this book has so far been 
to examine the various aspects of the doctrine of the limita- 
tion of the judi(-ia1 function in international society from the 
point of view ol' llicir relation to the practice of States and 
to accepted rules ol' international law. In addition to these 
aspects, cx[rr('SHed in the (-urrent distinction between legal 
and political disputes, this doctrine appears in international 
law as a general lc;gal i)roposition, namely, as a doctrine 
based either on a supposed limitation of the place of law 
in any political community (including that of the State) or 
on the s()ccilic nature of international law. It is proposed to 
examine in this chapter tin; view that as the limitation of 
the phux^ of law is a i-e.eogni'/.ed fae.tor within the State it 
is imreasonabh^ aiul pc'.dautic to expect law to be of all- 
embracing ciruxu-y in the. international sphere. 

The view which bases the doctrine of the inherent limita- 
tion of the ruh; of law in the mutual relations of States on legal 
considerations drawn from the field of municipal law seems 
to find some sui)port in the fact that the terms ‘justiciable’ 
and ‘non-ius(ieia,ble\ ‘judiciar and ‘non-judicial,’ or ‘legal’ 
and ‘political’ a.r(^ not altogether unknown in municipal law. 
Many a probhun arising within the State offers prima facie 
support lor tin' theory ol the limitation of the place of law 
in intcrna.tionaI soc.iety. I licre arc, indeed, within the State 
spheres of human activity in which the normal operation 
of the rule of la,w appea,rs to be limited. In the first place, 
wcarc frec|uently conironted witli administrative adjudication 
upon personal and propertiy rights, commonly called admini- 
strative law, whi('h, as the result ol the modification,^ or 
exclusion, of the normal judicial process, has created the im- 
pression of a limitation of the ruled law. With the problem 
of administrat ive, law there is partly connected the deter- 
mination of priviitc rights by the political action o t e 
executive dciiartment of the Government in its relations with 
foreign States-- a class ol cases generally (alth^gn not 
always accurately) referred to as ‘acts ol State . 
thirdly, the wide area of the apparent limitation of the ru e 
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of law due to its very nature as an external rule of conduct, 
namely, its limitation to certain determined spheres of social 
control and regulation. There are, fourthly, the limitations 
of legal regulation connected with the historically deter- 
mined content of the law at a given time and place. Fifthly 
and lastly, there is the exceptional modification of the normal 
process of the law as the result of the admissibility of self-help. 
How far do these exceptions to typical working of law and 
legal justice correspond to the exclusion of the obligatory 
rule of law in international society? 

§ 2. Administrative Law. Limitations of the Law and 
Limitations of Judicial Process. The vast and increasing 
sphere of administrative adjudication upon private rights, 
not only as between the individual and the public authorities, 
but also as between private persons, has been to a large 
extent responsible for fostering the view that the field of law 
is limited also within the State. 

However, the view that administrative justice constitutes 
a limitation upon the rule of law cannot be admitted as a 
sound legal proposition. Administrative justice and legal 
justice are not opposed one to another. It is only judicial 
justice which is opposed to administrative justice. But 
judicial justice is not the only manifestation of the rule of law. 
Administrative agencies, so long as they do not act illegally, 
administer the law. The difference between them and 
ordinary courts of law is mainly a procedural one. It consists 
in the absence of certain safeguards traditionally connected 
with the conception of the judicial process. The substance 
of the law administered by both is necessarily different, but 
not the nature of law conceived as the imperative rule of 
conduct emanating from, or identical with, the State. It 
is a mistake to assume that ordinary courts administer rules 
of law, whereas administrative agencies act according to 
discretion. Both apply the law to individual cases, and both, 
accordingly, must exercise discretion. Undoubtedly, the 
reasoning underlying the decisions of judicial tribunals is 
more rigid, abstract, impersonal, and artificial than that 
applied in administrative adjudication, but this again is a 
difference of method explained by the special function of 
administration.^ The judicial safeguards may ensure a 

The idea that all lawful authority within the State is legal authority is 
lucidly expressed by Krabbe, The Modern Idea of State (Eng. trans., 1922), 
pp, 1 1 8-26; see also Laski, The Grammar of Politics (1926), p. 387. 
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proper functioninR of the law, but they are neither identieal 
with the law itself nor essential to its formal funetion. This 
explains why all attempts to establish a rigid line of demarea- 
tion between judicial and administrative justice have proved 
unsuccessful, and why matters held, in a long series of deci- 
sions, to be judifual a.re no longer so treated when entrusted 
for decision to administrative agencies. The futility of these 
efforts is herc^ ev(',n more obvious than in the parallel attempt 
to find a clear line of demarcation between the legislative 
and judicial function. 'I'hc difference between judicial and 
administrative^ adjudications, far from being of a funda- 
mental c.harac.tei', is to a large extent grounded in the 
historical exixn-iemcc. of absolutistic and bureaucratic States, 
wherein the rule of exec.utive departments was tantamount 
to the reign of arbitrariness.' Remove the judicial safeguards 
from ordinary courts and they will become administrative 
bodies. Add tlu^se safeguards to the latter and they will 
become courts of law iu all but in name. Both administer 
the law of the land. Although the identification of admini- 
strative justice; with the absence of law may be explained 
historically arid i)sychologic.ally as a reaction against the 
shortcomings and dangers of inrrely administrative deci- 
sions, there is no warrant for the view that the latter stands 
outside, the r(;alm of law or that it constitutes a limitation 
upon its rule. 

§ 3. Act of State. Political Questions. Conclusiveness of 
the Statements of the ICxecutive. Another large group of 
questions which has give.n rise to the assertion that the sphere 
of law within tlu; Stat(; is limited is the one somewhat loosely 
referred to under (lie gemiral designation of ‘act of State’. ^ 
It is in this connexion (hat the terms ‘legal’ and ‘judicial’ 
as distinguislu'd li-om ‘iioliticar matters are frequently used 
in muruc.i|)al law. 

There arc I'our typ(;s of eases which require consideration 
under this heading. 'rh(;re arc, firstly, matters covered in 

* For a (‘lc:ir nfulalion of (he Irjjfjil dualism of judicial aad administrative 
decisiou Kf'hcn, SUmtskhre ((9^5), pp* 80-91. 

^ See Halsbury, \llw Latm qf EmlmuU xxiii, 308 If., where there are included 
under this lu'adin^.'f Hueli cjuestious as the general immunity of the State from 
suit, the eonelusivrness of stuliauents <if (he Clrowu in matters affecting foreign 
relalions, iTC’ognitiou of acts of foreign (h>vermncnts, &c. And see Harrison 
M,()ore, Ad of State in Enfilish Imw ( i <) o ()), passim., where the term is similarly 
used in a mauiu'r eah’ulated (o ('over a large variety of subjects; and Kingsbury, 
‘The “Act of State” Doetrimd in A,J. iv (1910), pp* 359 et seqq. 


C C 2 
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English law by the conception of ‘act of State' in its more 
restricted meaning, namely, matters related to acts done in 
the exercise of prerogative in regard either to aliens abroad 
or to enemy aliens resident within British territory. This group 
to some extent overlaps with the second category, namely, 
that of questions arising out of the relations of States to one 
another and, in general, questions arising out of the acts 
of their organs done in the sphere of foreign relations.^ This 
limitation upon the freedom of judicial determination may 
assume a variety of forms. It may amount to a legal duty 
of courts to refrain from determining the existence of certain 
legally relevant facts incidental to the main issue, and to 
rely for their determination on the statement of the competent 
executive department. This is the group of cases governed 
by the rule as to the conclusiveness of the statements of the 
political department. It includes such questions as whether 
a foreign community is an independent State or not; whether 
a portion of territory or a part of the sea is included within 
national territdry; whether a territory is or is not included 
within the region of war; whether a foreign State or govern- 
ment has or has not been recognized; what is the status of a 
foreign vessel; whether there exists a state of peace or war 
with a foreign country; whether a person is entitled to 
diplomatic immunities; or whether there exist circumstances 
justifying reprisals. In another group of cases, courts refuse 
to give effect to claims arising out of events connected with 
the State's activities in the field of foreign relations. This 
applies to claims put forward against the State as successor 
in the liabilities of an annexed State; or to cases involving 
the interpretation of a treaty if such interpretation may have 
political consequences. Finally, the limitation of the com- 
petence of courts in this connexion means that it is not 
within their province to express an opinion as to the propriety 
or otherwise of the course taken by the Government in such 
matters as whether a foreign State or Government is entitled 
to recognition, or whether the annexation of foreign territory 
after war is or is not in conformity with the law.^ 

^ For an admirable enumeration of matters political in natures in regard to 
foreign relations see Dickinson, A Selection of Cases and Other Readings on the Law 
of Nations (1929), pp. 73, 74. See also Oppenheim, vol. i, 4th cd. by McNair, 
p. 641, n. 2; Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of the United States (2nd cd., 1919), 
iii. 1326-38. 

^ See, for instance, Oetjen v. Central Leather Co., 246 U.S. 297 : ^The conduct of 
the foreign relations of the government of the United States is committed by the 
Constitution to the executive and legislative departments of the government, and 
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The limitation of the jurisdiction of courts in matters of 
this description is not confinecl to England and the United 
States. In Fra.nc(^ in some respects, particularly with regard 
to the interi)rcta,tion ol' treaties, the limitation is even more 
strict. The Iri’cnch Comdl (rfitai will as a rule refuse relief 
in rcspc('t of the a,cts ol'the Ciovernment in matters affecting 
the diplomatic rchilions or the external security and sove- 
reignty of the Frcmch State.* On the other hand, in Ger- 
many and in Ualy-^ the rule docs not obtain that courts are 
in those mattt-is I)ouncl by the statement of the govern- 
mental dc|)artm(mt. 

Gan the limitation ol the competence of the courts in these 
matters be t'onstriuxl as a limitation of the rule of law within 
the Staten It is submitted that it cannot. Here as elsewhere 
care must bet taken not to confuse the limitation upon the 
unrestricted freetdom of judiitial decision with a limitation 
of the rule of law. In the (tases here discussed the limitations 
upon the Iritcxlom of judicial decision, far from amounting 
to a sus[)(tnsion of the rule of law, arc the expression of a 
differentiation of functions, which for reasons of obvious 
expediency is unavoidalile in the modern State. The tradi- 
tional doc'.trine of separation ol' powers is, to say the least, 
no longin' a. princi|)l(‘ ol)taining with axiomatic validity. 
Courts perl'orm administrative functions, and by judicial 
law-making mu'roach upon the domain of the legislative 
power. Administrative organs arc being entrusted with 
judicial finuaions; tliey have, through the working of the 
system ol diwolution, assumed in practice legislative powers. 

the propricly ofwhat may he done In the exercise of this political power is not 
subject to ju(li<‘ial inepury or dcc'isioud So also in Melj) v. Henkel^ 180 U.S. 109, 
the Court refused lo cxim'ss an opinion as to the length of time Cuba should 
be oecupi(‘d by du^ rniUlury forays of the United States. 

^ In i)artieul!U', sec* on aaex de gomernment^ Alibert, Contrdle juridictiomel de 
radminuimtum p. 70 ; I lauriou, Prkis de droit administralif etde droit public 

(nrth t^d., ipyi), pp, 4;u (i; Duguit, Irail^ de droit constitutionml (2nd cd., 1923), 
iii. pp. (>85 et seepp; in Rmue du droit public et de la science politique (1911), 
pp. 66*3 If.; ibid. (ipiB), pp. 212 If,; ibid. (1924), pp. 572 ff.; Bose, ibid. ^926), 
pp. 186 If.; irotai)as in Rwne critique de Ugislation et de jurisprudence (1926), 
PP- 342 "' 4 r>o Anf) Siui, ‘[.a sue,<x*ssion aux dettes publiques d’etat,’ Recueil 
des Cours, 192B (iii), f)p. Siy- U); (0)29), pp. 175-7, ^ number of French 

cases relating parti<rularly to StiiU* Hueee.ssi(m. 

® Sc(!, for insiaiK'e, Diplomatic hnmunities {German Foreign Ojffice) case, decided 
on 20 Dtyeitibca* 1926 by tlie Oberlandesgcricht of Darmstadt and reported in 
Annual Digest^ 1925 d, Clase No. 244. And see Strupp in K Suppl.xiii (1926), 
PP-. 25, 2Ci; AnHehiiiy;, Verjitssung des deutschen Reich (4th ed., 1926), p. 279; 
Pleiner, Institutumen des deutschen Verwaltungsrechts (8th cd., 1929), pp. 20 ff.; 
Jehinek, Verwaltungsreeht (1928), p. 50. 

^ Ciranito, ‘Questloui pregiudi^ionali’, in Rivista di dirittopubblico {iQ2^),i. 532. 
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Legislative justice, although less frequent, is not unknown. 
The theoretical explanation of this change has not yet struck 
firm roots in the minds of lawyers and students of govern- 
ment, but the notion is slowly gaining ground that, as a 
matter of juridical principle, the difference between the acts 
of the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary is not one 
of legal substance. In regard to the administration, the legal 
system entrusts organs, other than courts, with administering 
or giving effect to law on certain matters. In the domain of 
foreign affairs it entrusts the competent departments of the 
Government with the right of exclusive decision not subject 
to judicial review- At the same time, although the doctrine 
of separation of powers is being in practice reduced to its 
proper proportions, the elastic principle of the division of 
functions necessarily remains. This division of functions is 
particularly necessary in view of the necessity of uniformity 
in acts and measures affecting foreign States. Both the 
Government and the courts are the organs of the State, and 
reasons of stability and convenience in international inter- 
course require that a State should not address its neighbours 
in two voices,^ 

§ 4. Limitations of the Sphere of Law Inherent in the 
Nature of the Legal Function, Another source of support 
for the doctrine of the limitation of the place of law in 
relations of States has come from the fact of that undeniable 
limitation of the place of law in society which is conditioned 
by the very nature of the function of law. Law, like the State, 
does not embrace the totality of human relations. It cannot 
do it, seeing that such social ends as it is capable of achieving 
can be achieved only through the regulation of the external 
conduct of men. Law can regulate such conduct only as 
is suitable for universal and uniform regulation, and as is 
enforceable by external sanction. As in the relation of the 
individual to the State there is a limit to the scope of things 
which ought to be rendered to Caesar, so there is a limit to 
the scope of matters embraced by legal regulation.^ Yet the 
limitation of the scope of positive legal regulation is not 
identical with the limitation of the rule of law. Relations 

^ See McNair inB.T. (1921-2), p. 65. And sec Weston, op. cit,, below. 

^ This is very well put by Mclver, The Modem State ( 1 926) , pp. 1 7-22, 1 49""63. 
See also Pound, ‘The Limits of Effective Legal Action’, in International Journal 
of Ethics f xx.vii (1917), p. 150; Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Mature (1931), 
pp. 420-6, and the same in Columbia Law Review, xxvii (1927), pp. 337-50. 
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which arc outside the scope of legal regulation are indirectly 
under the rule oflaw, inasmuch as the latter will protect them 
from interference by, and encroachments of unauthorized 
force. I'herc is in this respect no limitation upon the rule of 
law in civilized society. This is the only analogy with inter- 
national law which matters for the purpose of the present 
inquiry, dlie administration of law within the State— 
whatever tlic competent agency may be — is always under 
a duty to determine authoritatively whether a claim is or 
is not protected by the law, and whether, therefore, force 
may or may not legally be applied for the purpose of giving 
effect to it. It is a mistake — not less grave because commonly 
made — to maintain that courts have no jurisdiction over 
claims which the law refuses to recognize. It is, for instance, 
incorrect to maintain that courts do not assume jurisdiction 
when damages arc remote, indefinite, or intangible.* They 
certainly assume jurisdiction in such claims. They dismiss 
them.^ In the very fact that a tribunal has no power to give 
effect to a claim there lies implied the recognition, in favour 
of the defendant, of tlic continued enjoyment as ‘a legal 
right’ of the object of (lu; claim. The field of legal regulation 
is not coe.Ktcnsivc with the legal order, and while the former 
is necessarily limited, the latter embraces the totality of rela- 
tions ammiabh; to external regulation between those subject 
to the sway oflaw within the State. 

§ 5. Limitations of Time and Place. Similar considera- 
tions api)ly to those limitations of the sphere oflaw which are 
due, not to the inherent limitations of legal regulation, but 
to the actual stage of cultural and political development of 
the society in a given place and time. The material function 
of the law is not p<;rmancnt and fixed for all time. Its scope 
incxctiiSCs with the growth of the political coherence, the 
degree of civilization, and the social and economic complexity 
of the community in question. From its original function, 
i.c. the [uasservatiou of peace and prevention of violence, 
through the int(;rmediary stage, i.c. the protection and main- 
tenance of acc|uired rights, it proceeds to embrace wider aims 
such as satisfying, so far as social regulation permits, the 
obtainalile maximum of needs, or the securing of individual 
freedom, or the promoting of cultural development. On the 

■ Tluiyor, ‘hUcruationul Arbili'iUion of Justiciable Disputes’, in Harvard Law 
Review, xxvi ( 19114 -13), p. 4,17. * See Appendix, pp. 445 et seqq. 
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whole, the circle of interests directly regulated by law expands 
with the growth of civilization. When the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, in the Tunis and Morocco Nationality 
Decrees case, expressed the opinion that the distinction between 
matters of domestic jurisdiction and questions regulated by 
international law was 'an essentially relative questionV it 
referred to a phenomenon common to all society. Social 
legislation in the field of industry, legislation relating to 
public health and education, regulation of traffic, protection 
of individual freedom when menaced by the consequences 
of unrestricted freedom of contract, legislation on public 
utilities, compulsory regulation, in some countries, of wages 
and other conditions of work, and even the protection of the 
aesthetic interests of the community (through legislation 
discouraging disfigurement of streets and unsightliness)— all 
these are examples of the growing scope of legal regulation. ^ 
It is a mistake to assume that inasmuch as certain spheres of 
human activity arc not yet, or, perhaps, never will be, alFectcd 
by explicit legal regulation, the rule of law is limited as far 
as they are concerned. Here again explicit legal regulation 
is not coextensive with the actual extent of the reign of law. 

The comprehensiveness of the legal system cannot be 
judged by the possible scope of objects capable of regulation, 
but only by the scope of objects deemed at a given time to be 
capable of legal regulation. The absence of direct legal 
regulation of a particular matter is the, result of the deter- 
mination, or at any rate the acquiescence, of tlic community 
in the view that, in the particular case, the needs of society 
and the cause of justice arc best served by freedom from 
interference. To that extent it may correctly be said that 
the absence of explicit legal regulation is tantamount to an 
implied recognition of legally protected freedom of action.^ 
From this point of view the law, in the fulfilment of its basic 
function, namely, to ascertain through its organs whether 
any particular claim is entitled to legal protection or not, 
is unlimited and faultlessly perfect. In the field of industrial 
disputes, for example, modern society has not, on the whole, 
found it necessary or possible to evolve rules and legal 
standards fixing the remuneration of wage-earners. But the 
rule of law is nevertheless unlimited in this respect also, 

^ Series B, No. 4, p, 24. 

® See here the interesting chapter on ‘The Tasks and Hazards of Legislation* 
in Freund, Standards of American Legislation (19 w)? PP- 7!2"t43* 

3 See above, p. 85. 
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masmuch as ic will protect the employer and the employee 
from any con true, t ol service being determined by mere 
physical iorcc for there is no claim the legal value of which 
cannot be (Icfimtely adjaclgcd by a legal rule, at least to 
the extent ol asc ei laming that it is not protected bv the law 
Th» may l,a called clu, lormal jMiciabky ofclaiLL^iS 
the Stale, t uiprcsents the primary purpose of law, namely 
the seem mg ol peace. Ihus conceived it has no limits in 
any society which lias risen above anarchy. It is not to the 
point to adduec, by way of a superficial analogy, the fact that 
within the Slate some matters arc outside positive le^al 
regulation ■ all Ik mgli not, as pointed out, outside the law 
and it.s all-embracing protective function-as an argument 
in vinclH alion ol a limdamcntal shortcoming of present-dav 
international law. ^ 

rcncc must be made to the 
supposed Imnlalion ol'lhe place olMaw and of courts imnlied 
m the admissibility, cnxm hi advanced law in modern soaetv 
of various Ibnns ol' sdbhelp like the right of self-defence 
retaking ol goods wionglully taken away, expellinsr the tres- 
passer, the dillr-nml forms of extrajudicial lien, dltress for 
lent, nu'iil ol a, nuisance, right ol appropriating or 
retaining (h^bls, clistix^ss damage feasant, and so on." In 
assessing llu inipoi laiu'c* ol the institution of self-help in 
amnexion wi lli the. (pu^slion of the scope of the international 
*b,'*^*‘^*^ luiK lion, I wo (•onsid<':rations have to be kept in mind, 

I he liist is Unit, wilhin Ihe State, scll-hclp is admitted only 
in well-cUdlined ('asCdS and l)y way ol exception. Even if the 
admissibility ofselldmlp eonstituted a limitation of the rule 
ol law thert^. would Ik; uo justification for the attempt to 
explain llu; ('xelusiou of eompulsory ascertainment of legal 
rights in tlu; intmiuilional community by the exceptional 
cxelusion of such axljudication within the State. The second 
consideration is that llu; recognition of the institution of 
sellduip, far Ironi (‘onslituting a linal limitation upon the 
authority ol the law, is only in the nature of a provisional 
authorization' to aid on bciiall of the law whenever there is a 
possibility ol its ends being defeated, or of the enforcement 
ol just claims Irustrafcxl, or of a wrong being perpetuated 
in a manner prejudicial to justice and order. Self-defence 
and othex forms ol extrajudicial self-help arc never in law a 

^ Sre above p, 1 78. 
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definite remedy; the taking of the law into the private 
person’s own hands is only provisional. It must ultimately 
justify itself before the bar of the law, and any excess or 
abuse of force will be visited with punishment.^ 

The fact that at a certain stage of legal development self- 
help plays a prominent part in the life of the community 
simply means that at that stage law is only partially in opera- 
tion. It does not make of self-help a legal institution. Society 
very early becomes conscious of the incompatibility of self- 
help with the idea of law. It is of interest to note the rigidity 
with which communities with a rudimentary organization 
of justice discourage the resort to self-help. So pronounced 
is the condemnation of private force that even self-defence 
does not always supply an automatically effective and com- 
plete justification. The Statute of Gloucester of 1278 laid 
down that the slayer in self-defence shall receive a pardon 
by the King’s favour if he (the King) pleased. And in any case 
the slayer forfeited his goods.^ It has been rightly said that 
in our own day law allows an amount of self-help which 
would have shocked Bracton.^ In Roman law, even before 
the legis actiones per manus injectionem and per pignoris capionem 
were superseded by legis actiones per judicis postulationem and 
per condictionem (although the former were practically nothing 
else than self-help sanctioned by law), it was the judge who 
was ultimately called upon to impose peace and to award 
possession. It was a rule of Roman law that a man who threw 
a stone in self-defence was liable if the stone happened to 
strike a person other than the assailant.^ This abhorrence of 
vis privata is not difficult to understand. For the original 
function of any law, which has risen above its most primitive 
stage, is exactly the preservation of peace through the exclu- 
sion of self-help.5 

* See Dicey’s The Law of the Constitutiorij Appendix, Note 4, on the question of 
self-defence and on the ‘legitimacy of necessary and reasonable force’. See also 
Tietze, Die Notstandsrechte im deutschen hiirgerlichen Gesetzhuch md Hire gcschichtliche 
Entwicklmg^ (1907)? and Japoce, Lo stato di necessity nel diritto privalo (1917). 

2 See Wigmore, ‘Tortious Responsibility’, in Select Essays in Anglo-American 
Legal History, iii ( 1 909) , p. 500. 

3 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, ii (1895), P* 

Fischer Williams, Chapters, p. 466, on the protection of independent actual 
possession in English real property law in the twelfth century. 

4 D. 9. 2, ad. L. Aquil. 45, § 4. 

s See Huber in A.f iii (1909), pp. 79, 80, on the total exclusion of self-help 
as between the Swiss Cantons, and the case of cantons Solothurn v. Aargau, de- 
cided on I November 1900, where the Court described the right of self-help as 
being contrary to the nature of the Federal State, and as inadmissible in accor- 



§ 6 SELF-HELP 

The absence in international society of compulsorv iurif 
diction ol courts is tantamount to a frmrr'il \y juns- 

,h. right or rcir uclp. That 

very attempt to Imcl snppoit, by rclcrcncc to the admissibility 
ol scll-hcl|) in municipal law, for the ev^qf•^no■ -.Ua. ~ 
national law cm tlK-iattcr^f tte jS 
international disputes. But, it must *u ■ 

obvious objcctiol. against addudng 

ficant amount of self-hclii within the State as f reason fof S 
coiitiiuu.cl exisUnuic as a general rule in the sphere of inter 
national rcdaticms. I'hc^^rc is_ an equal objection agSSi 
placing on (he same level provisional self-help, regulated bv 
and accountable to, courts of law with self-help calculated 
to give linal ellcHU. to real or supposed rights without reference 
to an impartial acljuclie.atuig agency. 

§ 7. Real and Apparent Analogy with Municipal Law. 
It may lie submittecl by way of conclusion that no valid 
aigunient c an be derived from the realm of municipal law 
m suppoit ol (he existing rule ol international law denying 
the obligatory jurisduuiou of courts in settling disputes 
between Stales. Witliin the State the sphere of law embraces 
ultimately every seo|)e ofliuman activity, either by regulating 
It directly or by allordmg it l(;gal protection from forcible 
intcileiciuc. I he courts or other law-administering agencies 
aic competent (o d(>al with every possible claim, either by 
iccogiiizaig the legal right to enforce it, or by forbidding acts 
ol loree ealeulatecl to give elleet to it. The pLasc ‘coum or 
othcT agencies admmiste.ring law’ is here used deliberately 
in view of the fact that the ciualifications which it implies 
ircciucn tly serve the purpose ol supjiorting limitations of the 
place ol hw in international relations by reference to such 
allcgcxl limitations in the sphere of municipal law. 

It has been shown that it is irrelevant whether in a 
paiUc.iihii (xise the h*gal result is reached by judicial or 
adniinislratiye application ol the law; that there is no 
derogation from the rule (iriaw as the result of the exemp- 
tum, 11! (Hnlaiii Stales, of governmental agencies from legal 
liability, or in tln^ laet that, in a definite category of matters, 

cLuia! with Ihr historical fouiHlatioiiH oCtlu! Uonfedcratioii and the expx'ess pro- 
vmmuu Article la. ofthc Federal (Itmstitutkm (lUvueil OJJicid of the decisions of 
tlie Cioiirt, xxyi (i) , p. 450), Sec also <m llu* institution of self-help in connexion 
wUli uiternational arlhtration the iihuninating remarks of Nippold, pp. 89 fF. 
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usually connected with the foreign relations of the State, 
courts regard as binding the declarations of the executive 
departments; and that it is misleading to treat the fact that 
municipal law refrains from including within the scope of 
legal regulation certain aspects of human activity as an 
analogy justifying the exclusion of the compulsory juris- 
diction of courts as a binding rule of international law. In 
municipal law the supposed non-justiciability of certain 
matters refers to what may be called the superstructure of 
functions added to the fundamental function of the law, 
namely, the function of securing peace. In international law 
it refers to its very basis. The gradual extension of municipal 
law to a wider field of matters is a luxury when compared 
with this elementary function of the law. There is no justi- 
fication for adducing the fact that, within the State, the 
judicial process — not the rule of law — is not always applicable, 
or that the law refrains from active regulation of certain 
aspects of conduct as supporting the view that the limitation 
of the function of law is a general legal phenomenon, and that 
it is, therefore, nothing exceptional if law remains, in the 
international sphere, foreign to its primary and most essential 
purpose. If it could be shown that within the State there 
obtains a large measure of recognition of the right of the 
members of the community to take the law into their own 
hands, then, and only then, could the limitation of the rule 
of law be appealed to as a general legal phenomenon. No 
such proof has ever been successfully adduced. 

The method of adducing I'eal or imaginary exceptions in 
the domain of municipal law, to justify or explain certain 
fundamental shortcomings of international law, has been also 
followed by many jurists in regard to the cpicstion as to the 
part played by law as a factor in securing peace. * They point 
out — as yet another instance of the limitation of the function 
of law in general — that within the State the reign of law has 
not excluded the recourse to force in the form of civil war, 2 
just as between States a clear obligation to have recourse to 
arbitration has not always had the effect of preventing war.3 

^ On the place of judicial settlement as an agency for preserving peace among 
States see below, p. 437. 

^ See Moore, International Law and Some Current Illusions (1912a), p. 95. 

3 See Dupuis in Annuaire, xxxiii (2) (1927), p. 809, who points out that the 
provisions as to compulsory arbitration of disputes between the members of the 
German confederation did not prevent Prussia in 18GC) from refusing arl}itralion 
and resorting to force. 
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Moreover, instanc(;.s have been found and quoted of judicial 
decisions which far from making for peace have been instru- 
mental in |)rocluc.ing war. 'I'lu^ well-known case oiDred Scott 
V. Sanford,' decich^d in ia57 by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, has become an easy prey for this particular 
argument.” 

The fact that the; rule ol' law may break down, either 
generally as tlu^ result of a revolution or by infringement 
of its particular provisions, can hardly be regarded as 
throwing doubt on its (dre.ctivcncss as an instrument of pre- 
serving peac('. Constitutions may be broken by revolutions, 
but there has lx;en no dis|)osition to express this possi- 
bility in terms ol‘ a limitation of the law within the State, 
or to maintain that c,onstitutions arc not necessary. The 
same aitplics (o the law conceived as a whole or to any 
iudividtud legal ruhg including the legal rule expressed in 
the ju(lg<anent of a, court. Tar from suggesting that, as the 
rule of law may lx- broken, it should be dispensed with 
altogcther,_ h^gal principle postulates that the possibility of 
its being disregardcxl is an essential condition of the quality 
of a rule as a normative rule of law. Absolute certainty 
would transl()rm it into a, law of natural scicircc. Equally, 

^ 19 IIow. 

2 See lialeh; op. eii., p. Bnerly, llic Law of Nations (1928), p. 188; 
Wripjhl, Mmuinits undn the lA'a,t*ue of Nations (1930), p. 271. It is difficult to sec 
what is the ohjet'l oCthis illustration. Appanaitly what the reference is intended 
to express is that courts may lieeome a <lang(T to peace if they have to administer 
bad liiw, or if l)y corruption or otlicrwi.st^ (hey become disloyal to their judicial 
duty. It njay lx* assunuHl that it is not suggested that courts within the State 
are to ht* tlisp(mse(l with on this aceount. IVoliahly the Dred Scott case is a some- 
what unsatishu'tory example in this connexion. In this case judges of the 
Suprenu* (lourt held that a. m'gro <'ould not be a citizen of the United States 
and that (longrt'ss had no power to exelude slavery from any of the States of the 
Union. It has been suggested that that, decision was a contributory cause of the 
Civil War. 'I’hal opiuiott is now almost generally rejected. See Warren, The 
Supreme (hurt in United States History, iii ((923), pp, 1-41. And sec Corwin in 
Jh Arneriean Uisiorml Review^ xxvfi (ipt-ij, pp, 52-69, and M. A. fotsitt, Did 
the Dednon in the Dred Seotl (hse lead to the Civil War? (1918). Probably the best 


x ih: iriuriiy ug.uusi suen meuK'ms is noi. me auoution 01 me compulsory juris- 
diction of courts, Ntather is ilu's a remedy against the danger arising from the 
fact that^ courts may be eompelhxl to administer unsatisfactory laws. The 
rtmiedy lic^s in the imiirovenwail of the law. Writers attaching importance to 
iht Dred Scott ('asc^ as showing the possible dangers to peace arising out of the 
action of courts will not<* with interest Lord Acton’s essay on the American 
Revoluiioji, in which, referring to the litigation following upon the validity of 
the so-called Writs of Assistance^ he notes that ‘John Adams, who heard the 
judgment, wrote (hat “in dial hour (he child Independence was born’”. 
Lectures on Modern History (1921 ed.), p. 30B. 
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compulsory judicial settlement may not always achieve 
the object of securing peace, but this does not mean that 
normally it is unable to contribute to the achievement of 
that object by branding as unlawful any recourse to force 
intended to give effect to rights which the law refuses to 
recognize. Within the State the peace-promoting function 
of courts is enhanced by the fact that there stands behind 
that impartial ascertainment of legal right the physical 
power of the State. In international society the compulsion 
is less direct; and frequently the only guarantee of the 
effectiveness of the legal decision is the impersonal authority 
of the law. This factor reduces, but docs not substantially 
impair, its function as an instrument of peace. 



CilAPTER XX 


THE ‘SFECIFTC’ CHARACTER OF INTER- 
NATIONA!. I.AW AND THE RULE OF LAW 
IN INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 

I 

The J^akire of Inlernalional Imw as a Problem of General 

Jurisprudence 

§ 8. In General. It is typical of the quality of the argument 
advanced in supporl; of the existing rule of international 
law on the question of the judicial function that it is based 
on two contradictory assertions — frequently adduced by the 
same writers. One is that as the rule of law within the State 
is limited, there is nothing extraordinary in such a limitation 
of the place of law among States. This aspect of the ques- 
tion has becni discnss(;d in the preceding chapter. The other 
is that although compulsory judicial settlement of disputes 
is a general ruh; within the State, that rule cannot claim 
validity among States in view of the so-called specific char- 
acter of international law. It is maintained that in this, as 
in other matte.rs, the analogiy with municipal law is not 
decisive, and that while the obligatory jurisdiction of courts 
may be <t g(n\e.ral jn-inciple of municipal law, it is not 
necessarily a principle of general jurisprudence. The com- 
pulsory e.ompcU’nc.e of the organs of the law to adjudicate 
upon disputes l)ctwe.cn the members of a political society 
has become, i u the minds of many one of those mischievous 
analogies with private law— like State servitudes, or the 
princiftle of lauU; in determining responsibility, or the 
vitiating edec.t of duress on the validity of contracts— which 
threaten to obscure the correct appreciation of the specific 
charac.tctr of internationtil law. The obligatory jurisdiction of 
courts is r('.presentcd as a peculiarity of municipal law, and 
warnings arc sounded against a lack of criticism and im^ina- 
tion elevating that peculiarity to a general principle of law. 

The reasoning of tliose who hold this view is as follows: 
The fact that a rule is a general principle of municipal 
law does not make it a general principle of law, _ihe very 
admission that international law is law, although in certain 
aspects, regarded by municipal lawyers as fundamental, i 
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differs radically from municipal law, shows that, far from 
being determined in its capacity as a body of legal rules by 
the general principles of municipal law, it may contribute 
to the higher synthesis of truly general principles of law, of 
which municipal law is the one and international law the 
other constituent element. This applies not only to particular 
rules and principles, but also to the very conception of law. 
Municipal law, it is said, is based on the principle of subor- 
dination, i.e. of subjection of persons to legal rules, imposed 
irrespective of their will, whereas international law is a '^law 
of co-ordination’ in which rules of law owe their existence 
to obligations voluntarily undertaken. The obligatory juris- 
diction of courts is one of the manifestations of a 'law of 
subordination’ and therefore incompatible with the true 
character of international law. 

We are thus confronted with one of the main problems of 
jurisprudence in general and of philosophy of international 
law in particular. We shall have to examine, first, what 
substance there is in the idea of the independence of inter- 
national law from the conception of law as developed in 
municipal jurisprudence, and, secondly, how far theories 
of international law, based on this dualism, can be regarded 
as consistent with the legal nature of international law. For 
if they do in fact constitute a denial of international law — 
and it will be submitted that that is their practical effect — 
then their relevance to the question of the place of law and 
courts in international society may be regarded as disproved. 
It is for this reason that it is necessary to consider the various 
forms in which the negative attitude towards international 
law conceived as a body of legal rules may express itself. 

§ 9. The Denial of the Existence of International Law 
The number of writers who deny, without any qualifications 
the existence of international law is comparatively small. 
In their view the relations of States arc — in cficct—govcrncd 
by rules neither legal nor moral, but by laws regulating the 
mutual relations of physical forces. Thus Hobbes found in 
the relations of States the historical demonstration of what, 
even in his own view, would otherwise have been a mere 
hypothesis, namely, the existence among men of a pure 
state of nature,^ coextensive with an entire absence of legal 

^ Leviathan,^ Part I, chap, xiii: ‘But though there had uever been any time, 
wherein particular men were in a condition of war one against anotherj yet 
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regulation. Spinoza followed him closely.' In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Lasson, a prominent German 
writer, gave. (.k\n expression to the same negative attitude 
towards international law.- He found followers both 

and after the World War.’ For some of these writers this 
negative attitude towards international law has been merelv 
a link in the chain of an argument calculated to support 
certain juridicail or philosophical theories in relation to the 
g,lifc.Uh»ry or.l,c Stacc. Tl* wa., notably 
Hobbes and Spiiiozti. With others it is an expression and a 

in all limfs, luiif.s iukI |),.rsfm,s „r sovcivIku aulluwily, because of their indeoen 
dency, are m eonduual jealous, e.s, and in the state and posture of Rladiafors- 
hayniR lluar weapons ,)o,nUnK, iwd their eyes fixed on one another that 
then- „rls, Karrisoi.s, and Kuns upon the frontiers of their kingdoms; and co,^ 
tmual spyes njK.n llje.r n.aghhonr.s; which is a posture of War.’ This is the Uue 
meaning ol nh'iitihealion o( the law of nature with the law ofnations- 

_C,,nce,-n„,g the olhees ol one .y.vere.gn to another, which arc comprehend 
,n that law, winch ,.s eonnnorily called the law ofnations, I need not sa^anv 
thing n> tins place; beeans,' (he law ofnations and the law of nature Is the 
.same things. . . . And tin- same law, that ilictateth to men that have no civil 

mivernment, what tln-y ought, (o do :ind what to avoid in regard of one anoS 
diclaiclh (Ik* .sanu* (o c(»Tnninnw/*Mlili« tu.. _> iwuici, 


;r JF . I? ; Cl •'‘7 / “I '7 roLuico (^1040; lor a dear statement to 

the i llei.t ih.U (h.it winch is the aw ol nature between man and man before the 

conshtuhon ol emunmnweallh, ,t .s the law of nation.s between sovereign and 
sovere.gn alter And see also (he well-known Dedication to Elemnta bhut 
so/ihua tk (,H„; (t(>.|u) (or the jiixlapusition of the principle.s hotm homini dem and 
konw homini Injms, (he hr.st olxanung wdhin the State, the .second in the relations 

S<‘0 Liiulrr'iiarlil ill (i()a7), |)p. B() ct .scq., and the literature there 
quotod; V(Tdro,;hs iii .Mr^ft /ur aUmtlklm Recht, vii (1927), pp. 100 et seq. 

/ rm^ip mk ^ukunjt (ks !■ olhrmpls ( i B97) ; System der Rechtsphilosophie ( 1 882) . 
He says, in Uu^ loniier work: 1 wo States conlVoiit each other like two phvsicai 
Imccs. It IS tine ihal they arc^ persons endowed with intelligence enabling them 
to recognize what is advantagi-ous to them and to act accordingly. But there 
IS no other Imk betwemi tlnmi Uiau their eonnnon interests, and no form of moral 
wil hmi s their athliuk ol seKislincss’ (p, 56). And he says in the latter work: 



See, for iastauee, BiadcT, Philosophie des Rechts (1025), pp. 5^0-Qci: Hold- 
herneek, Lelirhueh des I alhrmJits ( 1 930). Professor Hold-Ferncck doubts whether 
theriMS m di<* modern world any measure of cultural or legal unity to serve as 
a basis lor mteraational law (jip. 23, 24). He is of the opinion that a true com- 
munity ol law b(dw(*en Slates is inconceivable (p. 86); that the relation between 
sovereign Slates is iieei'ssarily one of enmityj international law being merely the 
cxpi^ssioii oi'ixtuodm mendi in the permanent state of latent warfare (pp. 12, 
B(), 88) ; that obligatory arbitralion is inconsistent with the right of self-preserva- 
tion, and any larg(‘ mt*asurc of acceptance of the commitments of obligatory 
arbitralion constitutes a departure ‘from the wide and clear paths dictated by 
the very nature of the Stale (p. 151). 

3964 j 
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justification of an attitude of extreme nationalism, and of a 
deliberate negation of the existence or of the practicability 
or of the need for an organized international community 
under the reign of law. With others it is a denunciation of 
the predominant attitude of complacent disregard of realities 
and of the actual reign of force in an admittedly transient 
stage in the development of international society.* 

§ 10. The Denial of the Legal Nature of International Law. 
A second group of writers while not denying the obligatory 
force of the rules governing the relations between States, 
have denied to them the character of legal rules. Thus 
Austin regarded rules of international law — conceived as an 
independent system of law^ — as 'positive moral rules which 
are laws improperly so-called’, i.e. 'laws set or imposed by 
general opinion’, ^ and pointed to 'the greatest logical error 
of all . . . committed by many continental jurists, who include 
in public law, not only the law of political conditions, of 
crimes, and of civil and criminal procedure, but also inter- 
national law; which is not positive law at all, but a branch 
of positive morality’.^ But he did not deny that these rules 

^ See Lunstedt, Superstition or Rationality in Action for Peace? Arguments against 
Founding a World Peace on the Common Sense of Justice. A Criticism of Jurisprudence 
(1925). See Nelson, Rechtswissenschaft ohne Recht (1917). And see also Frickcr 
in Z^itschrift fur die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, xxviii (1872), pp. 90 cl scq., and 
347 et seq.; ibid., xxxiv (1878), pp. 368 et scq.; and Van Vollenhoven, The 
Three Stages in the Evolution of the Law of Nations (1919). 

2 Lectures on Jurisprudence or the Philosophy of Positive Law (^ih ccL, 1885), i. 182. 

3 Ibid. ii. 754. 

4 The denial of the legal nature of international law conceived as an indepen- 
dent system of law is not incompatible, and must not be confused with the 
affirmation of the legal character of some of its rules, namely, of those which arc 
administered as legal rules expressly adopted by the State and its courts. Austin 
distinguished clearly between these two aspects of the question. He pointed out 
repeatedly that ‘although positive international morality (so-called inter- 
national law) . . . has no force within one nation ... a nation may adopt it and 
enforce it as positive law within itself (ii. 635). This point of view is clearly 
expressed in Mortensen v. Peters in the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland 
(8 Session Gases 93): Tt is a trite observation that there is no such thing as a 
standard of international law extraneous to the domestic law of a kingdom, to 
which appeal may be made. International law, so far as this court is concerned, 
is the body of doctrine regarding the international rights and duties of States 
which has been adopted and made part of the law of Scotland.’ It is generally 
accepted by writers on English law in so far as they touch on international law. 
See Stephen, A History of the Criminal Law of England, ii (1883), p. 35. See also 
Willoughby in A.J. ii (1908), pp. 357-65, who adopts the sam<; attitude. With 
these writers international law as a body of legal rules seems to be coextensive 
with rules of municipal law bearing upon relations between States and inter- 
national relations generally. They are what some German writers call ‘external 
constitutional law’ {ausseres Staatsrecht) . This is practically the view of the 
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were binding and that they were enforced by moral sanctions 
like fear of provoking general hostility and reprobation for 
the violation of maxims generally received and respected^ 
Recently, Felix Somlo, one of the ablest adherents of the 
Austinian method on the continent of Europe, without 
denying the binding force of the rules commonly referred 
to as international law, denied that they partake of the 
character of law.- In his view it is not the element of com- 
pulsion which is lacking in international law— an element 
which he sees in the part played by the Great Powers and the 
Concert of Europe in the last hundred years. He defines 
law as the rules issued by a supreme power which are habitually 
obeyed, comprehensive and permanent. Accordingly, the 
factors which in his opinion clcstroy the legal nature of the 
rules of international law arc the scarcity of its rules (which 
cover the least essential of the relations between nations), 
the prccariousness of their enforcement, and the insufficient 
degree of ol)ecUencc shown to them. ‘This view, however,’ 
says Somld, ‘do(^s not deny the existence of international 
law’; and he adds: ‘The statement that a rule is only a rule 
of international law, docs not mean that it ought not to be 
obeyed.’’ He therefore expresses the opinion that the proper 
designation of rules governing the relations between States 
would l)e ‘internationar or ‘supra-national’ rules. He 
insists that live difierence is not one merely of terminology, 
for, he says, if wc describe the rules of so-called international 
law as rules ol law we thereby obscure the conception of law 
as generally used.'' 


§ 11. International Law as a necessarily ‘Weak Law’. 
Another group of writers, without denying the binding force 
of international law, arc in a position to assert its legal nature 


doctrine of si'H-Umitatiori discussed below. For a recent affirmation of inter- 
national law as cxtcriKil mimicipal law siai Wenzel, Juristische Grundprobleme 
also Akzin, Les probUmes Jondamenlaux du droit international public 
(]Cf)'29). Ibid. i. 226. 

%riUisehe Crumikhre (2nd, nnrevised, cd., 1927), pp. i53”73' 

Op. (uL., p. i()(). 

^ With this view should C(mtra.sled that of Burckhardt who, without 
qucstimiin^^ the h‘Kal naluni of international law, denies to it the quality of 
positivt'ly Ihudiopj rules of law. They arc, he says, dictated by the moral nature 
of the Slati; a,nd by the n<x:(^<isitlcs of internadonal relations, but, in view of the 
abscnct^ of an international organization with legislative and judicial organs, 
there is no positive international law, i.c. law whose content is certain and un- 
dispuiably binding. Sec Die Organisation der Rechtsgmeinschaft (i927)> PP* 374’' 
Alt). See also for a short statement of the same view Die UnvoUkommenheit des 
Vblkerrechts (1919). 


D cl 2 
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only by dint of the argument that it is a weak law analogous 
to that obtaining, among primitive communities; that these 
undoubted shortcomings do not seriously imperil the legal 
nature of international law; that they are the necessary 
consequence of the existence of a community of sovereign 
States; and that to remedy them would in effect mean the 
termination of international law and its transformation into 
internal or federal law. The writings of Oppenhcim are 
perhaps the best instance of this school of thought. In them 
an idealistic defence of the legal nature of international law — 
conceived as weak law — is coupled with the repeated asser- 
tions that its shortcomings are of a permanent nature, for 
there ‘is not, and never will be, a central authority above the 
several States’.^ This attitude is one most generally adopted 
by international lawyers. It is held by writers as wide apart 
as Holland,^ Zitelmann,^ and De Louter.'' Some writers even ' 

^ Vol. i, p. 288. And sec ibid., pp. 13-15, for an exposition of. the legal 
character of international law notwithstanding its being a weak law.\[Thc view 
that. t toe cannQt^ itdJnever..wLlLJ 3 .e aio..organized civitas maxima cxeFcising 
auT fionf^To yer Bta^ is a p ersistent feature jof Oppenheim^s treatise. But it may 
bfdoubteH whether this ‘immutable feature’ of international society would not 
have disappeared from the treatise if untimely death had not prevented Oppen- 
heim from effecting the change. That he has done so in substance may be seen 
from his instructive chapter on the ‘De fects and Me rits of the Constitution , of 
t he League’ written in 1919 and left unreviscTmlhic“sub's^^^ editions of his 
worLWETle referring to the articles of the Covenant providing for the possi- 
bility of a State leaving the League by voluntary withdrawal, or as the result of 
expulsion, or in consequence of its dissent from a duly ratified amendment, 
Oppenheim pointed out that these provisions constitute a real defect, since 
‘there ought to be no possibility for a member to leave the League, or to be 
expelled therefrom’ and that ‘a recalcitrant member should, if necessary, be 
coerced by force to submit to the decisions of the League, fyid to fulfil its duties’ 
(p. 352). It is clear that a League so constituted would be ‘a central authority 
above the several States’. Oppenheim also regarded as another real defect of 
the Covenant the absence, in Article 13, of a provision for compulsory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court. And see for a similar change of attitude by 
Liszt, p. 432 below. 

^ The Elements of Jurisprudence (6th ed,, 1893) , p. 339. International law, he 
says, ‘is the vanishing point of Jurisprudence; since it lacks any arbiter of dis- 
puted questions, save public opinion, beyond and above the disputant parties 
themselves, and since, in proportion as it tends to become assimilated to true 
law by the aggregation of States into a larger society, it ceases to be itself, and is 
transmuted into the public law of a federal government’. 

3 Die Unvollkommenheit des Volkerrechts (1919). The present shortcomings of 
international law, he admits, could be removed by the League of Nations be- 
coming the civitas maxima and exercising judicial and executive functions over the 
States. ‘But then’, he says, ‘this would no longer be international law, seeing 
that the latter presupposes logically the existence of sovereign States’ (p. 53). 

* Le droit international public positif (1920, French trans. from the Dutch), i. 
59: ‘Le droit international n’a pas de Idgislateur, ct, qui plus est, n’en aura 
jamais. Un pouvoir I6gislatif ne saurait existcr que dans un Etat. D6s que le 
droit international cesse d’etre un droit entre des £tats souverains, pour devenir 
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go to the length of maintaining that although most of the§^ 
permanent clcficieneics constitute legal shortcomings, theyV 
contribute towards making international law a superior type 
of law from the moral and social point of view.' The 
historian of legal thought will note with interest that at a 
certain stage of the development of international law its 
notional attrac.tiveness was regarded by some as a sufficient 
compensation for its substantial shortcomings. 

It is from this side that come most of the current ‘defences’ 
of international law which, it is said, is primitive law and 

• must remain so under the penalty of its own extinction. The 
absence of a central legislative authority; the absence of 
tribunals endowed with compulsory jurisdiction to settle 
disputes; the absence of agencies enforcing the law; the 
absence ol' clear and detailed rules— all these features of 

• existing international law arc explained by what are believed 
to be the tdiaractcrislics of primitive society. 


§ 12. The So-called Specific Character of International 
Law. The in'incipal objection to some of these modern 
explanations of the wcxikncsses of the law of nations^ is that 
they pave the way for the most modern form of denying 
international law, namely, for the negation of it by means 
of the assertion of its ‘specific’ character as a body of law. 
For there are two ways of viewing international law as a 
weak law. One, discussed in the preceding section, is the 
basis of die theory which, although viewing the weaknesses 
of international law as necessarily and permanently con- 
nected with (lie existence of the international society of 
States, admits tliat they arc shortcomings from the more 
general legal |)oint of view. But according to another view, 
the so-called shortcomings of international law are merely 

Ic droit <ruii pouvoir epu Icur cst sup^riciir ot auquel tous soixt soumis, les 
p(‘rd('iiit lour .soiiVfTTiincitc't ct Ic droit intcrniitionsil sc nx^tsunorphose cn 

droit public d’uu ftlat mondial.’ • • 1 1 

* n'Uc law of uatioiis is of a distinctly dilFcrmt character from municipal law. 
It may truly be allirmed that the lex gentium in of a more elevated nature. Apply- 
ing as it dtx^s inter gmtn\ it docs not app(;al to the policeman; it ^EP? . 
iwcir, «. the orccitiity, to a higher moral consciou.sncss : Philip Marsha l 

u)4.. See also LeMuch df Rechh- 

umlHoziallMUmphu p. tiyo. to the eflect that although rnternationam^^ 

is dcfici<TU, mm hw it In a superior cultural phenomenon; From the cultural 
point of view international law transcends mumcipal law as ba^d on compul- 
nion. U astxircs, from the limit<‘d domain of strict law, to an affirmation, as a 
matter of moral eonvielion, of the cultural community ol mankind. 

^ For a criticism of it see below, p. 433* 
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the manifestation of its specific character. They are defects, 
it is said, only so long as they are viewed from the narrow 
perspective of municipal law, whereas in fact they are a re- 
minder of the existence of a wider conception of law of which 
municipal law is only an historical category. Thus we find 
Westlake suggesting that the controversy, whether rules of 
international law are rules of law or of morality, can be 
solved if we decline ‘to treat the law of the land as the only 
proper kind of jural law, for then, while keeping law distinct 
from morality, we shall not encourage an undue attribution 
to international law of the characters only appropriate to the 
law of the land’.^ It is said that ‘the orthodox concept of 
law is not sacrosanct'; that ‘it is necessary to inquire whether 
it ought not to be adapted to the requirements of actual life’ 
(actual life meaning for this purpose the existence of rules 
called international law);^ and that the proper way to 
approach the philosophy of law is international law ‘through 
which one is in the position to follow the delicate problem 
of the creation and the development of law’. ^ 

It is thus that we arrive at the central problem in the 
question of the determination of the legal nature of inter- 
national law. The answer to this question obviously depends 
upon the coneeption of law which we adopt as the basis of 
the investigation. To what conception of law must inter- 
national law conform in order that it can accurately be 
described as law? Is it a conception of law deduced from the 
positive legal order within the State, i.e. a conception of 
general jurisprudence in modern society? Or is it a concep- 
tion of law made so elastic as to embrace the body of rules 
regulating at present the mutual relations of modern States? 
Shall international law be guided, while admitting its own 
shortcomings, by the generally accepted notion of law which 
few would venture to deny but for the necessity of defending 
the legal nature of international law? Or shall it broaden 

^ Collected Papers, p. 14. However, Westlake himself saw the dangers of this 
method of approach, anc. admitted that ‘if we give the name of law to anything 
which we so discover in a remote state of society before wc have fixed in our 
minds what we mean by that name, we beg the question, and have no security 
that our language has any consistent, or therefore useful, sense’ (ibid., p. xxii). 
The whole trend of his work justifies the observation of Oppenheim that ‘he 
belonged to the legal school of international jurists who, in contradistinction to 
the members of the diplomatic school, desire International Law to develop more 
or less on the lines of Municipal Law’ (ibid., p. x). 

^ Mayer in Arckiv des ojfentlichen Rechts, xxxviii ( 1 9 1 8) , p. 14. 

3 Sauer, Grundlagen der Gesellschaft (1924), p. 431. 
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it and impart to it some of its elasticity? Shall international 
law aim at im])rovcmcnl by trying to bring its rules within 
the compass of the generally accepted notion of law, or shall 
it disintegrate it and thus deprive itself of a concrete ideal of 
perfection?' Before answering these questions it is necessary 
to consider the doctrine in which the theory of the specific 
character of international law has found its current expres- 
sion and which has served as a most powerful argument 
in supiiort of the existing rule of international law on the 
question of judicial settlement. This is the so-called theory 
of international law as a law of co-ordinate entities or, 
shortly, as a daw of co-ordination’. 


International Law as a Law of Co-ordinate Entities 

8 13. Subordination and ‘Co-ordination’ in Law. It will be 
shown in the txamination of the doctrine of co-ordination, 
which follows, that that doctrine, as represented by some 
of its (ixponents, amounts to a clear negation of international 
law as a body of binding rules ofconduct, whilst as represented 
by others, it ilocs not dilfcr, its terminology notwithstanding, 
from a theoi y which claims that international law is objec- 
tively binding ni)on States independently of their will. In 
cither case tin- doc.tiltie. must be dismissed as irrelevant to 
the question ol' tin; place of law and of the judicial function 
in international relations. The notion of international law 
as a law of c.o-ordination has recently been increasingly 
adopted by wriUa-s, but there has been no attempt to elabo- 
rate it in detail. 1 n a recent text-book of Hatschek^ we find 
a restat(mie,nL of tlu^ theory of co-ordination, but the attempt 
is not particmlarly illuminating. He defines international 
law as a l<\gal system based on co-ordination.^ This, he says, 
means that, unlikti municiiial law which is based on subor- 
dination of ixa-sons to the legal rule, there is in international 
law no supe.rior will which imposes the law. There is no 

' U will lie milfd tliul (hr qucstidti tluu put transcends the limits of a problem 

ofinttd'nulionia law. I( Ix-comcs aprohlcinof general jurisprudence, aproblem, 

that Is to say, whether the etiiiception of law .should be broadened by the in- 
cluftiou of a gen<*ralii^ed tiorni of conduct based on the relations of sovereign 

States as at present eimstituted. , . r, . 

* Volkemt'hl itls System rechllleh hetkutswtier Stuatsukle (1923). An English lians- 
lation by MamiitiH; of the iihiidgitd version ol this book appeared in 1930. 

■' llhd., p. 'J. 
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super-State endowed with authority. He then proceeds to 
define the international law of co-ordination as a 'legal order 
based on the recognition of States as equal subjects of inter- 
national law’, a somewhat inconclusive explanation, seeing 
that municipal law (which is a law of 'subordination’) is 
also based on the equality of individuals before the law. 
How are rules of international law created in such a system? 
They are created principally by parallel legislation or by 
customary municipal rules in various countries, for instance, 
by that relating to the inviolability of envoys and foreign 
heads of States. These rules are binding upon States not as 
precepts of the law, but as so-called social or conventional 
rules whose sanction consists merely in social compulsion.^ 
They create, by the inescapable effect of reciprocity, which 
is the basis of all community of life, an actual, if not a legal, 
obligation. From these conventional rules there grows (as 
the result of their becoming part of the legal conviction of 
States) particular and, in the long run, general customary 
international law. We are not told what is the basis or 
the nature of the binding force of this customary inter- 
national law. 

This somewhat slender basis serves as the foundation for 
Hatschek’s exposition of international law. But, perfunctory 
as it seems to be, this part of his text-book is one of the very 
few examples of a detailed exposition of the doctrine. Most 
of its adherents are satisfied with stating that, while within 
the State the relation of the law to the individual is one 
of command imposed regardless of the will of the person 
affected, in international society it is based on the voluntary 
acceptance of legal obligations.^ However, the doctrine has 

^ Hatschek instances the conventions and customs of the consLitiition in Great 
Britain as an example of conventional rules. On the whole the term ‘conven- 
tional rules’ as used by Hatschek and other Cicrmaii writers is identical with 
Austin’s ‘positive morality’. 

^ See, for instance, Strupp, EUments du droit international public (and ed,, 1930), 
i. II (‘Les Etats 6tant 6gaux entre eux, le droit international public cu taut c[uc 
droit entre les Etats est un droit de co-ordination et non im droit dc subordina- 
tion’); Liszt, Das Vdlkerrecht (12th ed. by Flcischmann, i9'-25), p. B (‘Interna- 
tional law is based on a corporate, not authoritarian, principle’); Walz, Wesen 
des Vdlkerrechts und die Kritik der Volkerrechisleugner (1930), pp. 23*2 ~ 6i, also bases 
his construction of international law on the theory of co-ordination, but there 
is no attempt at a detailed exposition of what the law of co-ordination really 
means. Ultimately the whole theory is reduced to a diherinicc in the manner 
of the creation of rules of law. Waltz does not deny that rules of international 
law, once established, bind States independently of their will. But he attaches 
decisive importance to the difference in the ‘process of positivalion’ (i.c. of 
creation) of rules of law. There is no explanation why this should bt; a reason 
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served ics die starting-point of two distinct theories as to the 
basis of mtcrnational obligation. One is the doctrine of auto- 
limitation, the other, the theory of the law-making agree- 
ment as a source of international law. One or other of these 
doctiincs, ]rioc.ccding <is they do from the theory of a law 
of co-ordination, has been, in the last fifty years, the starting- 
point ol most of the attempts at a juridical theory of the 
foundations of international law. It is therefore by rrference 
to these theories that the meaning and the value of the doc- 
trine of co-ordination can best be judged. 

§ 14. The Doctrine of Co-ordination and the Theory of 
^®h-lnriitation. I he fiist attempt to construe international 
law as a s])ccific law of co-ordination was made by Jellinek 
with the help of the theory of self-limitation. ' That theory 
was originally devcloiied in order to demonstrate the partial 
subjection of the State to law. Sovereignty as embodying the 
State, says Jellinek, is the right of exclusive determination 
of its own competence, and of binding itself in accordance 
with the provisions of its own law. That sovereignty is 
unlimited only in so far that no other power can juridically 

for n'Katcliiiy inlcru;i(i()ii;il liiw as ‘a law of a specific stamp strongly differing 
li oni iiuiriK ip.d law (p. ^93). t>cc also Ilcllcr, Z)ir .S’owDeranital (1027) nn 
44, who n-Kards .utcrualional law .as 'a non-authoritarian legal order bied on 
contnicl [/inrxiiKifts/reic Pertr<if;.ior(lmn/r). In fact this able monograph is a 
souiewhal mlolcraiU^ (haual <il iitlernalional law as an independent system of 
law, luicl lui ailinualioii ol llu* absolute sovereignty of the Stale. 

It s(‘(‘ins Ihul (h(‘ luHislcucc' on the spccilic law of co-ordination on the part of 
Gcrnian wnKrs luis irc'taitly assumed the form of a particularly German con- 
ccption ol intcrnalioiial law, grounded on the Teutonic as distinguished from 

, emboditd in some peculiarities of the political structure 

ol UrnvMX myir ly in the Middle Ages and in the feudal period. See, for instance, 
Sternberg, /unjmruntf in die Rechtswmemchaft (2nd ed., Part I, 1927), p. 26. See 
also lor an admind)l(‘ survey with au extensive bibliography Borchard in Tale 
Law JournaL , pp. t05B-'74. 'Phat the idea of the sodetas inordinata 

as the l)asis ol political relations is necessarily bound up with the existence of a 

tlut sockias inordinata is dearly pointed out by Binder, Die 
Flmmpkie des Remix (1925), p. 572. 

* I’he th<‘ory was lirst formulat(‘d in Jellinek’.s Die rechtliche Natur der Staaten- 
(iBBo) and sul.)s<xiLU‘ntly amplilied and defended in his Allgemeine Staats- 
khre (ist (xi., 1900). Of the latter a French translation by Fardis appeared in 
two editions under the title ‘I/Ktat modernc cl son droit’ (2nd ed. in igu and 
* B If B)* ^ nulinumls of the doctrine of self-limitation will be found in Ihering’s 

Ikr hn RecfU {iBiU))^ i, 31B, and possibly even in Rousseau’s Contrai Sodal 
(Bk. 1, e.hajis. iv, vii), Se<; Sukiennicki, Essai xur la Souveraineti des Etais en Droit 
Inkrnationnl moderm (192(1), pp. 170-4. For examples of the adoption of the 
theory ol self-li nutation sec Nippold, Der volker rechtliche Vertrag (1894), pp. 19-- 
22, and Zorn, (kundziige des Volkerrechts (1903), p. 7. The doctrine has been 
ac(;c‘pt(xl^ by some Frtmt!!) writers, for instance, M6rignhac, Traik de droit inter- 
nationaly i (1905), j)p. 291 et s(*q. ; Malbcrg, Contribution d la thSorie ginirale de 
/’ii'to/, i (1920), pp. 237 etseci. 
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compel the State to change its law. But more than that it 
does not mean. In particular, it does not mean that the 
State is above the law in the sense that it can disregard it 
at will. It can change and modify the law, but so long as 
the law exists it is bound by it. As a juridical phenomenon 
Jellinek explains the process of self-limitation by saying that 
the State commands persons who arc its organs to act in 
conformity with the law, and that as the acts of the organs 
constitute the will of the State, the State by binding its organs 
at the same time binds itself. 

In this act of self-limitation Jellinek recognizes also the 
source of such binding force as international law possesses. 
He sees no diiference between international and municipal 
law, except that whereas the latter is a relation of subordina- 
tion of the members of the community to law, the former is 
one of co-ordinated entities. International law is grounded 
on the will of the State, and ultimately it is this formal basis 
of international law which is decisive. Where international 
law and the existence of the State conflict, the former must 
yield, for international law exists for States and not States 
for international law. Legally, says Jellinek, the State is 
entitled to disengage itself at any time from an obligation 
deemed to be inconsistent with the interests of the State. ^ 
This precarious nature of international obligations docs not, 
in his view, deprive them of their legal nature, for, in addi- 
tion to the purely normative aspect, there is a psychological 
foundation for law arising out of the fact that it is recognized 
as binding by the members of a society. Such obligations 
are not absolutely binding as a matter of law, but they 
possess a binding force grounded on the objective nature of 
international relations, which, from the point of view of 
their social necessity, are comparable to those obtaining 
among individuals.^ Thus, although as a matter of formal 
legal theory the will of the State is the origin and the basis 
of the obligation, that will is not an entirely irrational factor. 

It is not surprising that this juxtaposition of two conflicting 
methods of approach has led to some confusion as to the 
actual meaning of Jellinek’s combination of the doctrine 
of self-limitation with the theory of a law of co-ordination. 

^ Gavaglieri in Recueil des Cours, 1929 (i), p. 325, refers to Jellinek as affirming 
the absolutely binding force of generally recognized rules of international law, 
but he gives no reference to Jellinek’s writings. 

^ Die rechtliche Natur der Staatenvertrdge, pp. 46-9. 
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Whereas his treatment of international law is generally 
subjected to severe criticism and regarded as the very nega- 
tion of law and a glorification offeree, there are writers who 
draw attention to Jcllinck’s insistence on the objectively 
binding force of international law, and express the opinion 
that there is no substantial difference between his approach 
and the more recent doctrines from Triepel to Kelsen and 
Verdross." It may be doubted whether this is so. As a legal 
theory the doctrine of self-limitation cannot be interpreted 
otherwise than as a denial of the binding force ofintemational 
law. As a sociological and psychological doctrine it amounts 
to a negation of the ultimate supremacy of the legally 
sovereign State, and thus to an affirmation of the binding 
force of international law. This double method of approach 
Jcllinck defended on the ground that the same object may 
form the subject-matter of various modes of cognition. Thus, 
he said, a sym[)hony may be the subject-matter of physiology 
or aesthetics. In iirocccding thus he laid himself open to the 
reproach that it is scicntilically impossible to treat objects as 
subject-matter of various modes of cognition at the same 
time.^ The fact that the juridical supremacy of the State 
is sociologically or morally limited by other considerations 
necessarily <%sc-apcs juridical cognizance. In practice these 
considerations may or may not become operative. Political 
considerations may limit the State’s freedom from the legal 
bond, but they need not do so when these very considerations 
dictate to tlm State the necessity of disregarding its obliga- 
tions. The juridical theory of self-limitation leaves open that 
possibility. It treats the observance of the rules of inter- 
national law not as a matter of legal obligation, but as the 
result of a calculation — -which may or may not take the long 
view— of the cx)mpatibility of the observance of the obligation 
with the interests of the State. Jcllinck himself admitted 
that as the result of a law of co-ordination thus conceived, 
‘the community of States is of a purely anarchical nature, 
and international law, originating from an unorganized 
authority and possessing accordingly no overriding authority, 
may properly be described as an anarchical law’.^ It is not 
surprising that he regarded war not only as a necessary factor, 

' lor iustaiK-c, Spiropoulos, TUorie ginirale du droit international (1930), 
pp. 40-30. 

“ Socior a vigoroiw crilicistn of Ihis ‘two-sided’ theory 'KjAson,Der soziolosische 
md der jiiristi.tclie. SUmtshegrilf ( I i)2a) , pp. 1 14-20. 

^ Allgcineine Stuatskkre (3rd ed., 1921), p. 379. 
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but also as an element of progress in this anarchical society,^ 
This is, in fact, the attitude of most of the supporters of the 
doctrine of auto-limitation. Thus Bcrgbohm, one of the 
precursors of the doctrine, regarded the very idea of a 
permanent international court as incompatible with the 
modern conception of the State.^ This was also the attitude 
of some of the followers of Jellinek. Where, as the result of 
the adoption of a somewhat promiscuous method, a writer’s 
opinion lends itself to two diametrically different interpreta- 
tions, then that interpretation ought to be preferred — as 
being the more accurate — which is most in accordance with 
the actual influence exercised by the doctrine.^ It must 
be judged by its fruits. From this point of view there is little 
doubt as to the meaning and consequences of the theory of 
self-limitation as combined with the doctrine of co-ordination. 
It constitutes a negation — in all but words — of the binding 
force of international law. This can be clearly seen from 
Kaufmann’s monograph on the ^Nature of International 
Law and the clause rebus sic stantibus ' — the only work in 
which an attempt has been made at a thorough exposition 
of the law of co-ordination.^ 


§ 15. The Doctrine of Co-ordination and the Supremacy 
of Force. Kaufmann. According to Kaufmann the law of 
subordination — i.e. the law imposed and binding upon the 
members of the community independently of their will— is 
possible only within the State. This is so because only the 
State is the instrument of an ideal which can justly claim the 
subjection of its members to an imposed command. That 
ideal is self-preservation and self-development in history in 
a world of competing physical forces represented by other 
States.^ This ideal can be ultimately fulfilled only by physical 


^ See below, p. 345, n. i. 

“ Staatsvertrdge und Gesetzs ds Qiiellen des Volkerrechts (1B77), P* 
the same, Jurisprudenz und Rechisphilosophie (1892). 

3 For a criticism of the doctrine of self-limitation sec Tric^pd, Volkerrecht und 
Landesrecht (1899), pp. 77-81; Duguit in Harvard Lam Revieuv, xxxi (1917-1B), 
pp. 139-48; Kelsen, Das Problem der Souverdnitdt und die Thcorie des Volkerrechts 
(1920), pp. 168-74; Sukicnnicki, op. cit, pp. 174-222; Verdross, Verfassung der 
Volkerrechtsgemeinschaft (1926), pp. 12-20, and in Recueil des Cours^ 1927 (i), 
pp. 262-74; Ghklaver, Le droit international dans ses rapports avec la philosophie du 
droit (1929), pp. 179-87; Brierly, ‘Le fondement du cara€t<irc obligatoire du 
droit internationaP, in Recueil des Corns, 1928 (iii), pp. 482-4; Spiropoulos, op. 
cit., pp. 46-50. 

^ Das Wesen des Volkerrechts und die clausula rebus sic stantibus ( 1 9 1 1) . 

5 Op. cit., pp. 130 et seq., 145 et seq. 
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and moral force on the part of the State; it can be fulfilled 
only by enlisting all the physical and moral powers of its 
members, d'hc essence of the State is power as revealed in 
victorious war.‘ 'I'his is the reason why the law of subordina- 
tion is possible only in a State-community. Only a system 
of iustice inUaidcxl as an instrument of self-preservation in 
history is entitled, and can be expected, to secure the 
obedience of all its members. This is also the reason why 
a world-State is irn[)ossiblc and why a community of States, 
if it existed, could not he based on the principle of subordina- 
tion. It has no overridinc; ideal. Universal peace cannot 
be such an ideal. l''or peace is only a negative conception; 
it is an idea necessarily correlated to war. Between State 
and State there are, therefore, jmssiblc relations which the 
traditional theory of the law of nature assumed to have 
existed originally among individuals. In this state of nature 
each Stat(^ p(u-fornis for itself the distributive function which 
the Slate perfonns in re.gard to its members. Thus the basis 
of international relations is the competitive struggle of States, 
a struggle for the solution of which there would seem to 
exist not only no judge and no executor, but also no standards 
of decision, 'riiis absence; ofa distributive principle constitutes 
a much gixxitcn- obstacle to the possibility of international 
law than tlu^ absence, of tribunals and of enforcing agencies. 

What, then, asks Raufmann, is the basic principle of a law 
of co-ordinationi’ Mow is law possible among co-ordinated 
entities? 'I’hat priiuaplc can only be found in the maxim, 
‘Who can, may’.- That principle alone is a just and appro- 
priate |)rinciple in regard to States which, being responsible 
for the preservation of the highest values, cannot be subor- 
dinated to any higher community, and which, at the same 
time, liav<5 to justify their separate existence by their physical 
and moral power. The victorious war is the vehicle of the 
law^ it aloiu' (U'eides whi<*h btatc is in the right. Undoubtedly, 
in a sche.me of things tlius constituted, accidents arc possible 
in which the morally stronger is irpt victorious, but there is 
no absolute guarantee, of the infallibility of any kind of law* 

The conse(|uenc<>,s of the law of co-ordination thus con- 
ceived are various. It means, in the first instance, that legal 

relations lielwirni Slate.s are based only on express recognition. 

There are no ini[)ose,d obligations. Ihcrc docs not exist an 
all-embracing community ol interests; there are no collective 

- Oi>. cil., in». ()p.cil.,pp.l5yctscq.,i79.>89ctseq. 
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interests unless they include the interest of the State concerned. 
Self-preservation and self-development are the overriding 
principles. In a law of co-ordination the subjective interests 
of individual members constitute objective - rules of law. 
Accordingly^ although international law owes its existence 
to a certain solidarity of international interests, it does not 
owe it to a single collective international interest. There is 
no such collective interest. There is, apart from the domain 
regulated by expressly accepted international obligations, 
no international community. As these obligations exist only 
in the limited sphere of the expressly recognized partial 
community of interests, the individual interests of each State 
must always remain the guiding consideration. In a system 
of a law of co-ordination the will of the State is essential not 
only for the creation but also for the continuation of the 
obligation. As Hegel said, the relation of States is one of 
independent entities which make promises, but at the same 
time stand above their promises.^ Nothing done in the 
interest of the preservation of the State is illegal. The State 
may conclude treaties — including onerous treaties to escape 
major evils — but it may legally abrogate them, when circum- 
stances have changed so that they cannot be kept without 
disadvantage to the interests of the State. There is, in a law 
of co-ordination, nothing higher than the interest of each of 
the parties. If the other party is unwilling to give in, then 
only war can decide whose interest is legally stronger. This 
is not the denial of law, but the only legal proof possible in 
a legal system of co-ordination. 

These incidents of a law of co-ordination, says Kaufmann, 
do not necessarily mean that it is useless and imaginary. Also 
large parts of the law of the State arc based on the prin- 
ciple of self-limitation. Such community of interests as exists 
between States is not purely imaginary. It has produced, 
through treaties, a number of organs and institutions. So 
long as treaties are in force they do not differ from municipal 
obligations. And the wider interest which a State has in ful- 
ling its obligations may be, and frequently is, regarded as 
more important than the temporary interest accruing from 
the evasion of treaty obligations. 

Probably an apology is due to the reader for this detailed 
account of a doctrine propounded over twenty years ago 
and which may not entirely express the present views of its 

* Op. cit., p. 199. 
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author. But the references to the specific character of inter- 
national law as a system of a law of co-ordination have been 
recently so frequent that it may be of advantage to see at 
close quarters what the ‘law of co-ordination’ really is. 
Writers will be less eager to base their theories on the 
‘specific character of international law’ if they realize what 
is the meaning attached to it by its outspoken protagonists. 
It is true that Kaufmann has pressed the idea of a law of 
co-ordination to its extreme consequences, but it is doubtful 
whether in juridical logic he could have done anything else. 
There is no middle course between subjection to law and 
the negation of its binding force. 


§ 16 . The International Law of Co-ordination as based on 
Law-making Agreements. While that branch of thedoctrine 
of co-ordination which is based on the theory of self-limita- 
tion ha,s ncc.cssarily resulted in a clear repudiation of inter- 
national law, the cd'cct of Tricpel’s rival doctrine, namely, 
that of international law as based on the law-making ‘agree- 


ment’ (Vereinbarung), and on the common will of the States 
parties to tlic ‘agreement’, has been a different one.^ Like 
Jcllinck, Triepcl also accepts the view that the State .can 
become bound by a rule of international law only by its own 
will. But lie rejects the theory of self-limitation as being 
juridically impossible, and finds the basis of the obligatory 
force ofintcrnational law in the common will of States which, 
by means of ‘agreement’ (as distinguished from contract), 
constitutes ii ‘common will’ resulting from a combination 
of wills. In the Verdnhamng the individual wills me_rge_ in 
the common will which henceforth constitutes a binding 
rule of law, i()r the simple reason that the common will of 
States (ainnot without a violation of the law be changed by 
a single Stale, i’hus, although the will of the State is essen- 
tial for the (u-cation of the common will, it is the latter, and 
not tlu^ will of the individual State, which is the source of 
intcniational obligations. Triepcl agreed that his theory did 
not explain why the Vminbarung .should be binding, but he. 

> 'l'ri<’P(Ts vi(;w.s <ir) tlii.s .subject are expressed with great darity iu his 
Volkmcht und Imdemcht which is a_ powerful piece of juristic thinking. 

This work lias ht-cu Iraii.slah'd into Trench in 1920 by Bounet. Inepel s views 
arc restalwl in Rrntnl des Com, i<)23, pp. 77-118. He defines Internationa 
law a.s 'a l.aw binding iu the rclatioas of a number of co-ordinated States , 
p. 20, n. 1. Tor an expewition and criticism of Triepel’s theory sec Jellinek 
Allumidne Sumlskhrr, Kaufmann, op. city, Verdrass, op. cit., pp. 20, 21, and 
in Rtmil des Corns, 1927 (i), pp. S75“96; Sukicnmcki, op. cit.,pp. 21 i-ig. 
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pointed out, first, that this was a difficulty common to all 
theories on the binding force of law, and, secondly, that the 
‘common will’ is not altogether a foreign will, seeing that 
the State’s own will is one of its constituent elements. He 
admitted that the will of the State may subsequently undergo 
a change, but that, he says, means only that the State would 
not now undertake the same obligation, but not that the 
changed will liberates it from the obligation. 

In general Triepel did not deny that his theory amounted 
to the creation of a legal power over States. _Hc admitted 
that the theory of a law of co-ordination meant simply that 
international law owes its origin to an agreement, and not to 
an imposed law. He was not impressed by the objection that 
an international law ‘above’ States is contrary to State 
sovereignty.' Triepel’s doctrine has remained a source of 
inspiration for future positivist writers, and it will be seen 
presently that little, if anything, has been added to it by 
recent jurists. Although it is based on the will of States as 
expressed in the Vereinbarung, it recognizes the authority of 
the law over the will of States. This was not the view of the 
school of thought wedded to the theory of self-limitation.^ 

§ 17. The Law of Co-ordination and the Rule ‘pacta sunt 
servanda’. Cavaglieri and Anzilotti. In recognizing the 
objectively binding force of the law-making ' agreement 
Triepel paved the way for a conception of international law 
which, upon analysis, proves tantamount to the abandon- 
ment of the theory of a law of co-ordination. The transition 
of international law from a purely contractual to an objective 
basis is slow, but the trend of development is clearly marked. 

Thus Cavaglieri^ still rejects the view which bases the 
binding force of international law on a command issued by a 
superior power. There remains, he says, only the possibility 
of conceiving international law as ‘a system of promises 
between co-ordinated and juridically equal subjects’. He 
points out that recent studies in the general theory of law 
have shown that the legal rule need not necessarily assume 

' ‘If this were so,’ he says (in 1899), ‘ Aen it is high time to embark upoit an 
even more thorough revision of this notorious concept than witli which it had 
recently met at the hand of competent pensons.’ Ibid., p. 76, n. 

^ This is an important difference between the two doctrines, and the view of 
Keken that Triepcl’s doctrine is merely a paraphrase of the theory of selF 
hnutation cannot be aceepted. See Kelscn, liecueil des Cams, 11126 (xiv), p. 28 s. 
See also Brierly, cip. cit., p. 24. 

2 Lezioni di Diritto Intermzionale, Parte Generate (1925), pp. 44 et seq. 
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the character of a command emanating from a superior 
authority, but thsit, in certain circumstances, it can have its 
origin in a promise. He adduces as an example the rules 
issued by the State to its organs, i.e. to itself, for regulating 
their conduct towards the individuals in the State, and 
maintains that these rules are promissory rules inasmuch 
as the State, being the highest power, cannot tolerate com- 
mands. It can only promise its subjects, who are subordinated 
to it, to act in a certain manner. Yet this analogy solves only 
part of the problem. For where, in the international sphere, 
lies the binding force of the promissory rule of conduct? 
This ultimate som-cc of obligation Cavaglieri finds in the 
rule pacia sunt servanda. But mrlike Anzilotti and the Austrian 
school represented by Kclscn and Verdross, he prefers to 
assume that the. rule pacta sunt servanda, far from being an 
a priori hy[)otlic.sis, is itself a legal rule which owes its exist- 
ence to the practice of States and to the general conviction 
of States tliat it is of a binding nature. He then adduces 
in support of his contention the collective declaration of the 
Powers, assembled in London in 1871, affirming the binding 
force of treaties, as well as a number of utterances of states- 
men protesting against attempts at the unilateral modifica- 
tion of trcsitics.' 

Anzilotti goes a stc'.p further. He too starts from the pro- 
position that tin; rules governing the relations of States are 
fundamentally din'ercut from tliosc governing the relations 
of persons within the Statc.^ Within the State, he says, there 
obtains a relation of supremacy and subordination, and the 
creation of legal rule,s is exclusively, or almost exclusively, 
left to organs exercising power over the people of the State 
so that the legal rule appears as a command issuing from 
above, whcia^as the legal I'ulcs among States cannot be any- 
thing else exe(!pt agreements and promises between equals. 
This is the reason why within the State instruments have been 
created for tlie compulsory realization of the law by the 
judiciary and the administration, whereas in international 

* pp. 4(> “50. Il would appear, however, from a more recent expression 

of his views on the subject, that he is prepared to assign a more independent 
function to tlic rule pacta mni although he insists ‘qu’ellc a ^galement Ic 

caractch'c dc rt^glc do droit positif accepUie par la pratique g6n6rale des ^Itats’: 
Rmieil des (hurs^ 1929 (i), p. Strupp, another adherent of the positivist 
school, has receiUly also abamloned the theory of the ‘common will’, for which 
he substitutes da norrnc fondarnentale pacta smt servanda\ £l^ments du droit 
international public (tuid ed., 1930), i, 8, 

^ Carso di diritlo Internazionak (French irans. by Gidel, 1929), p. 46, 

3964 ;e; e 
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law such organs are either rudimentary (i.e. expressed in 
self-help or in joint intervention of a number of States) 
or entirely absent. This, according to Anzilotti,.is, and must 
remain, the true nature of the rules of international law 
the establishment of a power over States would mean the end 
of international law. At the same time, however, Anzilotti 
rejects both the theory of self-limitation and that of a common 
will of States confronting the will of the individual State — 
the first on the ground that it does not explain why an 
obligation grounded in the will of the individual State 
should not be capable of dissolution by the will of that State; 
the second because the question of the vis obligandi of the 
common will of States is a problem which cannot be solved 
by purely empirical considerations, but requires a juristic 
foundation. That foundation Anzilotti, following Kelsen, 
finds in the rule pacta sunt servanda conceived as a necessary 
a priori assumption of the international legal systems which, 
although capable of explanation by reference to political 
or moral considerations, cannot itself be proved juridically, 
just as the legal force of the highest constitutional rule 
within the State cannot be proved as a juridical proposition. 
Within the State the r\Ac pacta sunt servanda is one of the rules 
of law sanctioned by the legal order; in international society 
it constitutes the highest, irreducible, final criterion. The 
basis of international law is thus finally divorced from the 
will of States as its ultimate and foi'mal source. 

§ 18. The Rule ‘pacta sunt servanda’ and the Justicia- 
bility of International Disputes. What arc the conse- 
quences, in regard to the question of the scope of the 
judicial function of international tribunals, of the theory of 
international law as a system of a law of co-ordination? It 
must be clear, from the exposition of the doctrine in the 
preceding sections, that that theory constitutes in one case, 
namely, as expressed in the various formulations of the 
theory of self-limitation, a clear negation of the binding force 
of international law. It is obvious that for this school of 
thought the rejection of the principle of obligatory adjudica- 
tion of international disputes follows (tie'll (!) 
elusion from the major premiss. But for the other school 
of writers the conception of ^co-ordination’ consists, not in the 
complete absence of a legal source overriding the will of the 
State, but merely in the rule that new law cannot be imposed 
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upon a State against its will. Is it accurate to sav that the 
specific structure of international law, as a system of law in 
which obligations cannot be imposed unless with the concur 
rence of the States affected, justifies the orthodox rule as to 
the absence of obligatory jurisdiction of courts in the inter- 
national sphere? 

The view that States arc bound only by rules expressly 
accepted is obviously the assertion of the extreme positivist 
view. However, it is not necessary here to refute that 
opinion which has no reference to the question of suhhrimT, 
to existing law. It is not inconsistent with tL aLumption 
of the existence of a legal command, in the form of a basic 
legal hypothesis— even in its original form of the theory of 
the common will- to abide by obligations expressly or tacitly 
undertaken. So long as the binding force of this basic 
postulate is assumed, the view that international law is a 
‘system ol promises’ is only of secondary importance.' The 
rule p(wta sunt servanda confronts States as an objective 
principle independent of their will. It is from this point of 
view of little importance whether we adopt the view, put 
forward by Verdross and Kelson and accepted by Anzi’lotti, 
that tlie rule pacta sunt servanda is an original hypothesis 
which cannot lx; proved juridically, or whether, like Cava- 
glicri, wc s(m; in it a rule of customary international law. For 
in each case tlu^ rul<^, in its actual operation, confronts the 
State independently of its will. It does not matter whether 
the rule pacta sunt servanda is juridical or pre-legal; whether 
it is imi 30 S(;d as a matter ofjuridical construction or as a clear 
generalization from the actual practice and legal convictions 
of States. 'I’he nisult is the same. It is therefore— it is sub- 
mitted— iinpossible (o f'ollow those writers who, from the fact 
that individual obligations of international law owe their 
origin to the will ol States, deduce the existence of an essen- 
tial dilfcrinua; between a law of co-ordination and a law of 
subordination. In both cases the basic rule constitutes a 
command, i.c. a rule existing independently of the will of 
the particis. It is of no consequence that in the international 
sphere the command does not issue from a political superior. 
Law may be a command without being the command of an 

It in Ji, falal luintakc <hi the part of the modern positivist school — a mistake 
which rrndrn the doctrine larg'<‘ly unrcal““»that it attaches decisive importance 
to the freedom of S tates not to accept new obligations, and that it disregards their 
subjection to rnhts iindertaken cither expressly or— and this applies to the bulk 
of international duties of (he State— impliedly. 

E C 2 
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organized political authority. Only the antiquated view, 
that the law is a psychological will of a real group entity, 
will raise the question how a command is possible without 
there being an authority issuing the command. Once it is 
recognized that, for juristic perception, the State is identical 
with the law, and that the juxtaposition or opposition of 
the two is only a convenient mode of expression, then there 
is no difficulty in accepting the view that the law may be a 
command merely by virtue of its external nature. There is 
therefore an obvious non sequitur in the reasoning that as 
specific obligations of international law are — unlike laws 
within the State — grounded in agreement and not in a 
command, there is in international law no compulsory 
realization of the law through the instrumentality of inter- 
national tribunals. From the rule that obligations of inter- 
national law owe their origin to the will of States, it follows 
that new obligations cannot be imposed upon an unwilling 
State by any international legislature. But from the principle 
that a State is objectively bound by an obligation once 
undertaken there follows, with inescapable logic, the juridical 
postulate of the obligatory rule of law through the instru- 
mentality of courts. For international tribunals do not im- 
pose new obligations. They ascertain existing law. They give 
effect and expression to the will of the State by ascertaining 
what obligations it has undertaken by way of express or 
implied consent. 

§ 19. The ‘Initial Hypothesis” and the Rule of Law. 
What is the explanation of the fact that international 
lawyers have failed to draw the necessary conclusions from 
the assumption of the objectively binding force of inter- 
national law as expressed in the adoption of the ‘initial 
hypothesis’ ? It is believed that one of these reasons is the 
very form in which writers have clothed that fundamental 
premiss. That form seems to suggest an attitude which has 
in reality been abandoned. The fact that the basic principle 
of international law, as expressed in the rule pacta sunt 
servanda, refers exclusively to agreements of States, is respon- 
sible for much of the confusion that has arisen. The attitude 
—abandoned by the adoption of the initial hypothesis — 

' It may be useful to refer the reader to Salmond’s Jurisprudence, § 48 (‘Ulti- 
mate Legal Principles’) for a most lucid expo.sition of the nexes.sity of what some 
continental jurists have called the ‘initial hypothesis’ (Ursprungsnorrn). 
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that the will of the States is the ultimate source of inter- 
national law, still continues to find partial adherence in the 
view, expressed in the formula pacta sunt servanda, that inter- 
national law is not a command, but a system of promises. 
The two views arc no doubt irreconcilable. It is hardly 
permissible to speak in one and the same breath of interna- 
tional law as a. system of promises, and as a system governed 
by the objective rule pacta sunt servanda obliging States to 
abide by the rules of international law. The choice of this 
particular formula seems to be unfortunate, inasmuch as, 
at first sight at least, it refers to pacta, i.e. contractual agree- 
ments evidencing the direct will of States. It is only by dint 
of the Icgiil construction of custom as tacit agreement that 
it can bring within its purview by far the most important part 
of international law. Only by an even more strained con- 
struction can the formula include all that customary inter- 
national law to which the State has given an implied consent 
by virtue of its application for admission into the family of 
nations. And only by a further effort of legal reasoning can 
it be made to include those generally recognized principles 
of law to which States have only recendy granted express 
recognition,' bxit which, even apart from the constant prac- 
tice of States, necessarily form part of international law. 

The initial liy])othcsis in municipal law is that the will 
of the State, as expressed in the constitution or, in absolute 
monarchies, in the will of the monarch, must be obeyed. 
By way of further explanation of this hypothesis it is said 
that the will of the State consists of duly enacted statutes, of 
custom as applied by its courts, of delegated legislation, of 
judicial decisions, and even of private agreements validated 
by the law. There is no reason why the original hypothesis 
in international law should not be that the will of the inter- 
national community must be obeyed. It could be said, by 
way of lurthcr explanation, that although in many cases 
the will of the international community must be deduced 
from the mci’c fact of its existence, i.e. from ‘the reason of 
the thing’, the organs of the formation of the will of the 
international community are, in the absence of an inter- 
national legislature, States themselves, their consent being 
given by custom or treaty, and being capable of impartial 
ascertainment and interpretation by international tribunals. 
An initial hypothesis expressed in the terms of voluntas civitatis 

* See above, p* 66. 
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maximae est servanda would point, as the source of law, to the 
will of the international society expressing itself in con- 
tractual agreements between its constituent members, in their 
customs, and in the general principles of law which no civi- 
lized community can afford to ignore; it would refer to the 
civitas maxima as meaning that super-Statc of law which 
States, through the recognition of the binding force of inter- 
national law qua law, have already recognized as existing 
over and above the national sovereignties;’^ it would be 
compatible with the fact that the authority of that legal 
super-State extends, so far, not so much to the creation of 
new concrete rules as to the maintenance and respect of 
obligations already expressed or contracted by implication. 

The hypothesis pacta sunt servanda has proved a beneficent 
transition from a doctrine of international law based on the 
will of sovereign States to a doctrine of the law of nations 
based on the law's impersonal sovereignty. But at present 
it contains the two incongruous elements. It pays homage 
both to the will of States as the fountain of law and to the 
heteronomous command of the rule of law. But the synthesis 
is only one of words; it is not, and cannot be, one of substance. 
A more satisfactory solution can be found in a hypothesis 
which, by courageously breaking with the traditions of a 
past period, incorporates the rational and ethical postulate, 
which is gradually becoming a fact, of an international 
community of interests and functions. The view that such 
a community exists is not confined to the modern critics of 
State sovereignty. By the end of the nineteenth century it 
was lucidly expressed by Westlake, who saw in the fact of 
the existence of the international community the true basis 
of international law. It was stated on the very threshold 
of international law by Grotius: 'haec vero . . . socictatis 
custodia, humano intellectui conveniens, fons cst cjus juris, 
quod proprie tali nomine appellatur.'^ It was expressed, by 

^ There has, so far, been no attempt, worthy of the magnitude of the subject, 
to consider the meaning of the term ‘super-State’ as a legal conception, by 
reference to existing institutions of international law. Gart‘ must be taken, in 
considering this subject, not to pay exaggerated attention to tlie lack of analogy 
on many a point between the national and international State, and to the 
respective merits of nationalism and internationalism. Probably the realization 
of the essential identity, for the purposes of legal science, of the law and the State 
will facilitate the adoption of the view that the international State has already 
been created by the acceptance of the rule of international law. Tlie defective 
development oflaw-creating and law-enforcing agencies would thus constitute 
only a difference of degree, not of kind, between the international State so con- 
ceived and the national State. ^ Dejure belli ac pads ^ Prolog., 8 . 
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Christian Wolff, in the first scientific attempt to lay the 
le^al loundation of the czvzlas nzaxzzyia^ ^vhen he referred to 
jus gentium volmlariwn as being deduced not exjactis gentium, 
but ‘ex fine civitatis maximae quam perinde ac societatein 
inter omnes homines instituit ipsa natura, ut in jus istud 
consentire dcbcant gentes . . . ’.i If it is true that the 
initial hypothesis ought to be not a maxim with a purely 
formal content, but an approximation to a social value, then 
indeed, the first postulated legal cause can fittingly be formu- 
lated by reference to the international community as such, 
and not to the will of individual States.^ ’ 

The suggestion for a change in the formulation of the 
initial premiss is not merely a matter of wording. The 
initial premiss is to a large extent expressive of the nature 
of the legal system in question, and it may influence its 
substantive rules so far as it is in the power of a legal theory 
to do so. This may be clearly seen from the fact that the 
initial premiss embodied in the principle pacta sunt servanda 
could be held compatible with the aflirmation of the doctrine 
that a State can legally claim the right to remain judge in 
disputes with other States by the simple means of refusing 
to them the benefit of judicial settlement. 


Ill 

The Judicial Function and the Legal Nature of 

International Law 

§ 20. The Place of Courts in the Legal System. Writers 
who vindicate the legal character of international law, and 
who, at the same time, find no fault with the existing rule 
which denies c.ompulsory jurisdictional powers to interna- 
tional tribunals, maintain that the existence of courts is 

^ Ju$ ^etttiuni miihodo meniij'm pertractatum (1749), Praefatio. 

V)n Uic tivipsliou of llu^ initial hyj)oUu.\sis in international law see Kel- 
s(Ti, Das Pwhlm d(r Souveriimtiit mid die Thenrk des Vdlkemchts , passim; Ver- 
(Iro’ss, Die Verllmung der pp. ai-33; Cavaglieri, op. cit., 

pp. 40 "50; ClUklavtT, Le droit inleriiaiional dam rapports avec la philosophie 
du droit (1925); OtloIiTiglu in Rivistaj xvii (1925), pp. 343 - 57 ; K.unz, Volker- 
rechtswissensehnjl und rdne Rechlslehu (1923), and in Worterhuch des Vdlkerrechts^ i. 
787 IK; Snlvioli in Rivista, xiv (i92l""2), pp. 20-80; Merkl in Zdtschrift fur 
BJfmiliches Recht (1926), pp. 497 IT.; Hcnrich, ibid., pp. 308 ff.; ibid-,xi 

(1931), pp. 416-23; WaLz in Archiv des offentlichen Rechts, Iviii (1930), pp. 1-60. 
On the initial hyfJolhesis in general sec Kelson, Die philosophischen Grmdlagen der 
Jsfaturrechtslehre und des RechtsposUivlsmus (1928). 
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not an indispensable condition of the rule of law at all, and 
that, as a matter of historical experience, law preceded the 
establishment of regular tribunals^ They adduce the condi- 
tions obtaining in primitive communities, which recognize 
self-help to a considerable extent, as an instance of that 
stage of legal development. They also point to a somewhat 
more advanced stage of legal organization in which there 
do exist tribunals, but in which submission to the judge is 
merely voluntary.^ 

This latter argument, so frequently and confidently re- 
peated, may be somewhat difficult of refutation, not only 
because of the hypothetical character of the facts to which 
it refers, but also because it assumes the existence of law in 
communities in which, on its own showing, such existence 
may legitimately be the object of controversy. Whatever 
may be the nature of such rules the very fact that there are 
no impartial tribunals to adjudicate upon their operation 
seriously impairs their character as rules of law.^ There is 
substance in the view that the existence of a sufficient body 
of clear rules of conduct is not at all essential to the existence 
of law, and that the decisive test is whether there exists a 
judge competent to decide upon disputed rights and to 
command peace. The questionable value of references to 
conditions prevailing in primitive communities is shown by 
the fact that writers of authority, including Sir Henry Maine, 
regard the existence of judges and tribunals as the decisive 
test for the assumption of the rule of law.’^ It is more easy 


* See Bergbohm, Staatsvertrdge und Geseize als Qiicllen des Vdlkermhts (1877), 
pp. 24-32; Bluntschli, Das moderns Volkerrecht der zivilinerten SUiatcn (3rd ed., 
1878), pp.'s, 9 (while admitting that the absence of the judge is even more serious 
than the absence of a legislator) ; Heilborn, Grundhcgrijfe des Volkerrechts (1912), 
pp. 17, 18; Fauchille, Traits de droit international public, i (1922), No. 28; De 
Lo’uter, op. cit. i. 64; Strupp, Grundzuge des positmn Volkerrechts (3rd ccl., 1926), 


p.3;Walz, op. cit.,pp. 170-2. 1 -ri ■ ^ 

2 See Lammasch, Schiedsgenchtsbarkeil, pp. 3-7- See. also Ihenng, Geist des 

romischen Rechts (2nded., 1866), i. 167. And see Wlassak in 
geschichte (Romanistic Section), xxxiii. 157, who shows that the civil procedure 
in Roman law originated in voluntary arbitration. Sex^ also Brunner, Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte, vol. i, part ii, p. 256. And .sec Pollock, A First Book of Jurispru- 
dence (3rd ed., 1911)3 pp. 24, 25, who also points out that the jurisdiction of 
courts arose from the voluntary submission by parties. I“Iowev<^r, he admits that 
even in archaic society ‘effectual motives for submission could be brought, 
sooner or later, to bear on unwilling subjects’. Possibly it might be said that 
such voluntary submission is voluntary in form only. 

3 See on this matter the judicious observations of Spiropoulos, op. cit., 


pp. 66, 67. ..... 

+ Thus, when pointing out that the further we penetrate into the primitive 
history of thought the further we find ourselves from a conception of law possess- 
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to imagine the absence, in a community under the reign 
of law, of a sovereign authority imposing laws by express 
enactment than of agencies laying down authoritatively 
quod est juris. 

There are other considerations which are relevant for 
the determination of the legal character of rules of conduct 
obtaining in society and which bear on the question of obli- 
gatory judicial settlement. The first is that only through final 
ascertainment by agencies other than the parties to the dis- 
pute can the law be rendered certain; it is not rendered so 
by the ipse dixit of an interested party. Such certainty k of 
the essence of law. The object of law to secure order must 
be defeated if a controversial rule of conduct may remain 
permanently a matter of dispute. It must so remain as long 
as no agencies exist capable of determining existing legal 
rights with finality and without appeal. * The second con- 
sideration is that it is essential for the rule of law that there 
should exist agencies bearing evidence, and giving effect, 
to the imperative nature of the law.^ The law’s external 


iug all the clcuKiuls of the conception of law as taught by Austin and Bentham, 
Maine says that ‘it is certain that in the infancy of mankindj no sort of legislature, 
nor oven a distirn't author of law, is contemplated or conceived of’ {Ancient Law^ 
Kjyo ed., p. 7), But he, insists on the existence, even at that time, of the ‘authori- 
tative staleiueiit of right and wrong’ in ‘a judicial sentence after the facts, not 
one presupposing a law which has boon violated, but one which is breathed for 
the lirst time by a higher power into the judge’s mind at the moment of adjudica- 
tion’ (ibid.). Sec Walker, The Science of International Law (1893), p. ii (‘Custom 
precedes I -aw, and the Judge the Law-Giver’). See also Politis, La justice inter- 
nationak, (1924), p, U53, to the eflcct that tribunals have preceded codes, and 
not converstdy. 

^ Sec on tins point J. Dickinson, ‘A Working Theory of Sovereignty’, in 
Political Science Ojmrterly, xlii (19a 7), pp. 524-48. It will be noted that it is in 
particular in tlic cuinnion law countries that the absence of obligatory courts is 
r(^gar^h^d as the mai n rttason for denying to international law the quality of law. 
See, for instauec, the remarks of Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords on 26 
July 1 887. International law, he said, ‘depends generally u]Don the prejudices 
"of writers of t(^xt-books. It can be enforced by no tribuna], and therefore to 
apply to it tint |)hrase “law” is to some extent misleading.’ See also Gray, The 
Mature and the Sources of the Law (1909), §§ 286 and 287, who, while inclined to 
ae.ccpt tlu; Ausliniau view on the nature of international law, believed the 
establishment of a true international court to be impending, and saw in it a land- 
mark in iht; development of international law towards true law. Borchard, 
‘Government Responsibility in Tort’, in Tale Law Journal, x:^vi (1926-7), 
■;)p, io 84-(), who is inclined to defend the legal nature of self-imposed rules, 
j.argcly cpialiiies his position by the question: ‘If societal agencies, such as courts, 
are established, to which complaints of grouj? violation of the established or 
agreed rules can be brought and from whom decisions against the group based 
on the rules can be obtained, why is it not proper to characterize such rules as 
law?’ They would not be law but for the existence of courts. 

^ Sec Bricrly, The Law o/Mations^ (1928), p. 37, who says: ‘Law by its very 
nature is imperative; there must exist an obligation to obey it, however we may 
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nature may express itself either in the fact that it is a precept 
created independently of the will of the subjects of the law, 
or that it is valid and continues to exist in respect of the 
subjects of the law independently of their will. Of these two 
aspects of the external character of law, the second is the 
more conspicuous and, accordingly, more important in 
practice. The fact that the source of law is in its creation 
external to those bound by it may both in primitive and in 
modern society be effectively concealed behind the pheno- 
menon of customary law; for the latter is beyond the control 
of the individual members of a community more as a matter 
of legal analysis than of political and sociological fact. But 
there is no ambiguity possible about the external nature of 
the law as ascertained and enforced by courts. In inter- 
national society there is lacking to a large extent that feature 
of the external character of law which consists in its being 
created regardless of the will of those who are subject to it. 
That shortcoming must probably remain so long as there is 
no international legislature in existence— a development 
practically identical with the establishment of wliat is usually 
called a super-State. The other manifestation of the legal 
nature of international law, namely, the objective ascertain- 
ment of rights by courts, is one which could be effected 
within the frame of the existing practice and doctiinc of 
international law. To acquiesce in the permanent absence 
also of that aspect of international law is to strain its legal 
character to the breaking-point. 


§ 21. The Meaning of the Rule ‘omnis judex in re sua’. 
The conception of the ‘specific character’ of international 
law has made legal thought insensible to the juristic heresy 
involved in the rule of international law which sanctions the 
absence of obligatory jurisdiction on the part of international 
tribunals to decide disputes between States. It has prevented 


explain the 'origin of that sentiment.’ See also Chipilant, I'inijHU'atif juridiqne 
(1928). And see above, p. 419. Sec also Renard, La thcorie de r Institution (1930), 
p. 459: ‘Si le droit international est en etat d’infcriorit6 vis-a-vis du droit interne 
e’est parce que la justice internationale n’ost pas cticore parvemu^ a sc detacher 
de ses origines contractuelles et arbitrales.’ 'Fhe view cxprcsscid abov(^, as to the 
imperative nature of the law, does not refer to the controversy wludhcr the law 
in its origin is a command or a formulation of existing custom. It rehxs to the 
external nature of legal rules independently of their origin. It is probably in 
this sense that Verdross — rightly, it is submitted— says: ‘International law is 
“above” States in the same sense in which municipal law is “above” those sub- 
jected to its sway. Also international law is a law of subordination, not of co- 
ordination’ {Verfassung, p. 49), 
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US from seeing in its true light the fact that the majority of the 
judgements given by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has been concerned with so-called ‘pleas to the juris- 
diction’,’ i.c. with the refusal of one party, supported by 
a rigid and ingenious interpretation of relevant arbitration 
agreements, to accord to the other party the right, which 
Hobbes regarded as elementary even in a state of nature 
of impartial adjudication. This has been done, as a rule not 
for the reason that another international agency was com- 
petent to decide the issue, but on the ground that the State 
in question was not bound by any commitment to have 
recourse to judicial settlement. The conception of the 
‘specific character of international law’ has prevented us 
from seeing any anomaly in the fact that even when the 
elementary duty of submission to adjudication is accepted, 
it is in practice oilen attended by elaborate reservations 
which reduce it to a mere formula devoid of any legal 
obligation. The time has come to inquire whether this is 
a rule which, notwithstanding its unimpeachable formal 
validity, is, in the present stale of international law, sound 
and consistent with its principal doctrines and objects.^ The 
international lawyer must not regard himself as being pre- 
vented from attempting that task on the ground that the 
Permanent Clourt ol' International Justice has repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that it is a clear rule of interna- 
tional law that a State cannot be compelled against its will 
to submit its clis|rutcs with other States for international 
adjudication, atul that its jurisdiction is strictly limited by 
the will of Stales. The time has come to consider whether 
that rule ought not, as a matter of law, to be enunciated with 
more diffidence and less emphasis; whether the practice of the 
Permanent Court itself has not gone beyond its expressed 
adherence tf) the traditional rule;^ and whether it ought not 


* See abovt% |). uo% and below, p. 4^7, n. 3. 

’■* The Htudeni of internaliomd law must observe, not without some surprise, 
that wluht Kiu'cnsHivc geiKa’atious ot* international lawyers have been at pains to 
explain wliy the vitiating cHhctofduressimist be disregarded, no such attempt has 
been much' in regard to ih(' rule of international law concerning the limitation 
of the international judicial fuiuttion. 

See, in particular, JndgtTuent No, 8 (Series A, No. 9, pp. 20-5) concerning 
the Factory at (Ihorzdw (Claim for Indemnity), in which the Court assumed 
jurisdiction In a c^laini Inr reparation, the action having been brought under an 
arbilralifin clause rtdatirig to the interpretation and application of the treaty in 
question (se<^ above, p. 125). In Judgement No. 12 (Series A, No. 15, p. 23) 
concerning the Rights of Minorities in Upper Silesia the Court assumed juris- 
diction, not by virtue of an agreement conferring jurisdiction upon it, but on the 
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therefore to be interpreted restrictively as being derogatory 
to general principles of law and to international law con- 
ceived as a system of law. 

The fact that the State’s right to refuse compulsory judi- 
cial ascertainment of legally contested claims is a principle 
of present-day international law does not mean that the 
international lawyer is relieved of the duty to analyse this 
rule in order to see whether it is consistent with other, no 
less fundamental, rules of international law and with other 
manifestations of the will of States. This may sound para- 
doxical, but the apparent paradox vanishes when we consider 
that international law is not a coherent and harmonious 
system of precepts governed by an all-pervading unity of 
the reign of law, but a body of rules largely built up as a 
generalization of conflicting practices, and attempting to 
bind together by law political entities each inclined to insist 
on being a law unto itself. Hence the frequent occurrence 
of rules generally adopted in text-books, believed to be 

ground that Poland, in the preliminary pleadings, submitted argunients on the 
merits, and that even in the counter-case she did not plead to the jurisdiction. 
The Court said: . . There seems to be no doubt that the consent of the State 
to the submission of a dispute to the Court may not only result from an express 
declaration, but may also be inferred from acts conclusively establishing it. It 
seems hard to deny that the submission of arguments on the merits, without 
making reservations in regard to the question of jurisdiction, must be regarded 
as an unequivocal indication of the desire of a State to obtain a decision on the 
merits of the suit.’ The solemn insistence of the Court on the will of States, as 
the sole source of its jurisdiction, can hardly diminish the importance of the 
fact that jurisdiction had been assumed over a sovereign State as the result of the 
failure to comply with the procedural rules of the Court. In the same Judge- 
ment the Court referred to Judgement No. 5 in which tlie Court assumed juris- 
diction in pursuance of a declaration made by Great Britain in the course of the 
proceedings consenting to a decision of the Court on a point in regard to which 
the Court was of the opinion that it would otherwise have no jurisdiction. In 
its Twelfth Advisory Opinion~a judicial pronouncement (.)f outstanding im- 
portance— the Court effected a deep inroad into the recognized principle of 
unaniniity by acting upon the ‘well-known rule that no fine can fx; judge in his 
own suit’ (Series B, No. 12, p. 32). But the difference between the facts under- 
lying this pronouncement and those underlying the frequent insistence on its 
own jurisdiction being strictly limited by the will of Stab's is not, it is submitted, 
a fundamental one. It is true that, in the case in hand, Turki'y had previously 
agreed to submit the dispute for a decision by the Council of the heague, but 
the Turkish position was that, in the absence of express provision to that elFcct, 
she was entitled to the benefit of the traditional rule of international law- 
sanctioned by the Covenant of the League — which required her consent to any 
decision on the disputed matter. The Court rejected this view on the ground 
that Turkey, having once agreed to the dispute being decided by the Council of 
the League, was bound by the general principle rwno judex in re sua. But, it may 
be asked, do the frequent pronouncements of the Court on its jurisdiction being 
invariably limited by the will of the parties really suggest that the principle 
nemojMex in re sua is of such general application in international law as to make 
it the basis of the interpretation of a treaty provision? 
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fundamental, and acted upon by States, but which, upon 
examination, reveal themselves as inconsistent in themselves, 
as contrary to other equally well recognized rules, and as at 
variance with the practice of States in other fields. Thus, for 
instance, the doctrine of equality of States, for a long time 
cherished as an obvious rule of positive international law, has 
been shown not to be a true reflection of the practice of 
States.' The same is true of the positivist doctrine which would 
restrict the sources of international law to express manifesta- 
tions of the will of States.^ It is true of the various aspects of 
the doctrine of sovereignty, including the refusal to recognize 
the obligatory competence of courts in disputes between 
members of the international society. There is indeed a glaring 
contradiction in the idea that, in a society of States which are 
cx hypothesi independent of one another, and in a relation of 
equality to each other, one State may legally claim the right to 
remain judge in a dispute in which the rights of another State 
are involved — a contradiction which is not solved but accen-i 
tuated by the right of other States to disregard any decision thus 
reached, and in turn to set themselves up as judges on the 
disputed right. Par in parem non habet imperium is a maxim re- 
peated by writers and tribunals as expressing the rule that the 
courts of one country may not assume jurisdiction over a 
foreign sovereign S tatc without its consent. That rule is carried 
to its logical conclusion, in respect not only of the foreign State 
itself, but also in respect of its armed forces abroad, its public 
ships, and its property— even if, according to the jurisprudence 
of most States, the activities of that State are, in a given case, 
of the nature of private-law transactions. A vast literature and 
jurisprudence h avc grown up round the subj ect of jurisdictional 
'immunities. But the existing rule, that the jurisdiction of 
international courts is in principle voluntary, is upon analysis 
nothing else than the assertion of the right to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over a foreign State, not in minor matters to which the 
rnaxim par in parem non habet imperium usually applies, but in 

international relations proper. 

In municipal law the interests of the State are summumjus. 
The State is bound by its own will so long as that will exists, 
but, subject to certain constitutional requirements of form, 
it may change its will, and with it the general contents of its 
law. It has at its disposal general provisions of the utmost 

‘ See Dickinson, The Doclrim of Equality of States in International Law (1920) . 

2 See, on thi.s point Lautcrpacht, Analogies, pp. 51-71- 
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flexibility which enable the organs of the State, while re- 
maining within the orbit of the law, to overrule and change 
existing rules of law in response to the political considerations 
of the solus rei publicae.^ The rule of international law sanc- 
tioning the State’s freedom from the bonds of obligatory 
judicial settlement means that the State assumes, as against 
other equal members of the international community, the 
same position as it enjoys in relation to the individuals 
subject to itself. This is, indeed, a sufficient reason why the 
application of this doctrine to the relations between States 
must be rejected. Any doctrine which, in relations between 
States, postulates the individual interest of the single State 
as the ultimate standard of values and of legal obligation, 
amounts to a negation of international law. It disregards 
the fact that, while in its internal relations the State is a law 
unto itself, and while its important interests arc there the 
decisive consideration, this is not so in its capacity as subject 
to international law. This does not mean that international 
law disregards its important interests. It means only that 
these highest interests are recognized, measured, and adjusted 
by international law by reference to the equal interests of 
other States and to those of the international community 
as a whole. Undoubtedly the ultimate purpose of law is 
to serve the interests of those subjected to its sway. But that 
cannot mean that every important interest, so deemed by 
the State in question, can claim superiority over rights, 
recognized by international law, of other States. No doubt 

^ This part of the law is not inappropriately styled by some writers ‘political 
law’. (See Bilfinger, ‘Betrachtungen iiber politisches Recht’, in Z'f‘ 

V. i. (1929)5 pp. 57-76. See also Smend, Verfassung md Verftmungsrccht (1928), 
pp. 21 et seq.j and 97 et seq.) According to some, the constitution of a State as 
embodying fundamental provisions relating to the State itself partakes of the 
nature of ‘political law’. This conception of the nature of the constitution is 
advocated, not only by German writers like Ihering {Der (1880), 

pp. 318 ff.), Jellinek (Allgemeine Staatslehre (1900), pp. 330 IL), and X.aband {Das 
Staatsrecht des deutschen Reichs (3rd ed., 1895), i, 649), but also, from a slightly 
different angle, by English constitutional lawyers. l 3 icey, rc^ferring to English 
constitutional law, says: ‘Conventions, understandings, habits or practices 
which, though they may regulate the conduct of the several members of the 
sovereign power, of the Ministry, or of other officials, arc not in reality laws at 
all since they are not enforced by the Courts’ ( The Law of the Constitution (8 th ed., 
1915), p. 23). One may not agree with the definition of law underlying this 
statement, but it is difficult to deny the existence within the State of rules, the 
non-observance of which by the highest legislative or executive organs of the 
State, far from amounting to a breech of law, will be constitutive of new law 
expressive of the changed political necessities of the State. Sec on this point 
Borchard, ‘Government Responsibility in Tort’, in Yak Law Journal^ xxxvi 
Ci926),p. 789. 
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it is true to say that international law is made for States, and not 
States for international law, but it is true only in the sense that 
the State is made for human beings, and not human beings 
for the State. International law is made for States in their 
totality, and not for the transient benefit of the individual S tate. 
So far as the State’s vital interests are concerned they are 
invariably within the sphere of legal protection by inter- 
national law. But they arc so protected as part of the inter- 
national legal order. The sanctity and supremacy which 
metaphysical theories attach to the State must be rejected 
in any scientific conception of international law.^ 


§ 22. International Law and General Jurisprudence. If— 
as it is submitted is the truth — the existing rule on the place 
of law and of the judicial function is incompatible with 
general princiitlcs of law and with the conception of law itself 
as generally recognized, then the international lawyer is 
conironted with his central problem, which is at the same 
time one of the principal problems of the philosophy of law 
in general. Sliall international law, by refusing to admit its 
present imperfections and by elevating them to the authority 
of legitimate and permanent manifestations of a ‘specific’ law, 
abdicate the task of raising itself above the level of a primitive 
law of a primitive community? The results of the present 

‘ In a (roaly of unlirniled obligatory arbitration is no more incom- 

with th(^ S(al(*'s freodorn of action than any other agreement in which 
a Slai(^ binds itst'if t( > pursue, or to refrain from pursuing, a course of action. In an 
ordinary ( reai.y a, Statt^ liiucls itsc^lf to allow its will to be determined in the future 
by I he will of olh(‘-r couti'aciing party acting in accordance with its own interest. 

In a tr<^aty of oliligatory arbitration it binds itself to have, in the future, its con- 
duct cl(^t<a‘ruiucd liy Iht^ will of an impartial agency deciding according to law. 
I'Ik; only (and (U'rtainly iiniiortant.) point of dificrence is that, in so far as the 
doctrira^ tebm sic staniilms a,pplics to other treaties, it cannot be applied to this 
particular oiu‘. f’or it is diQicull; to see how any change of circumstances can 
justify the iT'fusal to luw^ a dispute settled by law. It could, no doubt, be said 
’lha(, in so far as tint doctrine rebus sic slantibus may legitimately be put forward 
in ix^gard to an ordinary treaty obligation, it may be invoked in respect of an 
arbitration lr<‘aty, stieing tlial a judicial .settlement is merely the application 
ofllH' ('.Kistiug law, and that ihendbre \hc docivinG rebus sic stantibus, calculated 
as it is to d(;feat the operation of existing obsolete law, may with equal justifica- 
tion be advanced against an arbitration treaty likely to result in an afl^irmation 
of a, legal position believed to be obsolete. However, in the writer’s opinion, the 
very id(;a of a plea of changed conditions being applied to the obligation to 
submit to judicial se,l tleincut k abhorrent to the idea of law. It can be explained 
only in Irrins of a dtdcrrninaiion to challenge the rcigjn of law. So long as the 
reign of law is rix'.o^nized, the doctrine rebus sic stantibus can be pleaded, with 
reference to a spctuiic legal position said to be obsolete, within the frame of the 
duty of judicial settlement, In fact, so long as the doctrine rebus sic stantibus is 
claimed* to a lt*gal doctrine, it is possible of application only through the 
agency of a judicial body. See above, pp. 276 et seqq. 
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inquiry into the scope of the international judicial function, 
as well as the writer’s studies of the general relation of inter- 
national law to private law,^ seem to him to justify the sub- 
mission that the future development of international law will 
be conditioned by its incorporation into the general principles 
and conception of law as developed by civilized communities 
without reference to the 'state of nature’ existing among 
States,^ The more international law approaches the stan- 
dards of municipal law, the more it approximates to those 
standards of morals and order which are the ultimate founda- 
tion of all law. The time-honoured repudiation and dis- 
paragement of the analogy to municipal — and, in particular, 
to private — law is merely another aspect of the insistence on 
the so-called specific character of international law. That 
specific character of international law has revealed itself as 
the negation of the idea of law. 

It is better that international law should be regarded as 
incomplete, and in a state of transition to the finite and 
attainable ideal of a society of States under the binding rule 
of law, as generally recognized and practised by civilized 
communities within their borders, than that, as the result of 
the well-meant desire to raise its formal authority qua law, 
it should be treated as the perfect and immutable species of a 
comprehensively diluted genus proximum.^ There is an obvious 
disadvantage attaching to the application, in the domain of 
jurisprudence, of the principle of Gi'csham’s Law in ccono- 

^ Private Law Sources and Analogies of International Law , passim. 

^ See the discussion by J. B. Moore of the ‘essentials of an organisation which 
would place international law on substantially the same footing as municipal 
law’: International Law and Some Current Illusions (19^4), pp. 302-4. See also 
J. B. Scott in A. S.^ Proceedings (1930), p. 32. For an eloquent statement of the 
identity — save in the matter of the extent of their operation— of international 
and municipal law see also Krabbe, The Modern Idea of State (Eng. trans.), 
pp. 432 et seqq. See also, to the same effect, Dc Louter, op. cit. i. 1 7 (somewhat 
inconsequently, seeing that elsewhere he denies to intern) ational law the most 
prominent characteristics of municipal law: see above, p, 404). 

3 This latter course is generally followed by international lawyers. Only 
at times of international crises, which reveal the imperfections of the existing law, 
the tendency towards what we believe to be a more accurate approach stands 
out clearly. Liszt, the author of the well-known German text-book, was, in 
ten successive editions of his treatise, inculcating into the mind of the student 
the view that international law is based on agreement, that it is a law dilfcrcnt 
from municipal law, and that the element of compulsion must necessarily be 
absent from it (loth ed., p. 10). But in the nth ed., prepared by Liszt himself 
in 1918, there is a radical change of attitude (p, 8). International law is there 
said to be of the same nature as the law of the State, and the introduction of the 
factor of compulsion is described as the necessary practical goal of its develop- 
ment if it is to maintain itself as law. Oppenheim’s similar change of attitude 
has been noted elsewhere (see above, p. 404), 
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mics, according to which ‘bad money drives out good’. There 
is no good reason why primitive law, if law it be, should 
drive out developed law as the decisive factor in determining 
the conception of law. A departure from this path of juridical 
rectitude constitutes only an insignifieant danger to municipal 
jurisprudence where what has been called ‘the normative 
force of social reality’ automatically acts as a corrective to 
misguided legal theory. In international law the effects of 
such methods arc more pernicious. They sanction its imper- 
fections. They prevent its development. They tend to de- 
prive it of an attainable ideal. It may be admitted that the 
conception of law is an historical category, subject to changes 
of time aird space; but, because it is an historical category, it 
is inadmissible that a conception of law founded on generaliza- 
tions from conditions obtaining in the rudimentary stage of 
legal development should remain intact at a later stage, and 
consequently prove a cause of disintegration. 

It is submitted that the arguments usually adduced in sup- 
port of the legal nature of international law conceived as a 
‘weak law’* may be plausible and even scientifically accurate, 
but that their cumulative effect is such as to explain it away to 
the point of extinction. It is possible, by reference to the his- 
tory of primitive communities, to assert the possibility of a 
legal order without a sovereign authority enacting laws; it 
is possible to think of a rudimentary legal order, possessing 
no courts with obligatory jurisdiction to ascertain disputed 
rights; it is possible to conceive a system of law having no 
organs for its enforcement, and relying for that purpose on 
self-help. But it is permissible to ignore the vitiating conse- 
quences of any single defect only if other essential elenaents 
arc present to neutralize the results of the shortcomings in one 
particular sphere. To assert the possibility of the existence 
of a legal system in which all these elements are lacking is 
to reduce the conception of law to a shadow of its own self, 
or else to apply it in a meaning different from that usually 

l^cuiicldty is not solved by the assertion that primitive 
communities offer an historical proof for the diat 

rudimentary systems of law do exist notwithstanding these 
shortcomings. For not only docs the designation of the rules 
obtaining within a community, as rules of law beg the 
question of their legal nature; and not only is a cumu a 1 

See above, p. 402. 

F f 
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these shortcomings unknown even to primitive society: the 
decisive factor is that modern States are not primitive com- 
munities and that there is a patent contradiction in any 
attempt to construe the relations between States of to-day 
as governed by the law of primitive peoples. Accordingly, 
lawyers who endeavour to explain by this method the per- 
petuation of the existing shortcomings of international law 
are engaged in a task which is as unscientific as it is unpro- 
gressive.' This reproach cannot be effectively met by the 
plea that there is nothing contradictory in the fact that rela- 
tions of States with a developed system of law within their 
borders are governed, in their relations inter se, by a deficient 
and almost illusory system of law. Only the current personi- 
fieation of the metaphysical State, supported by the question- 
able doctrine of States as the sole subjects of international 
law, enables writers to assert and justify the possibility of 
human beings — for States and Governments are made up of 
human beings — adopting fundamentally differing standards 
of order and justice in different spheres of action. 

The notion of law, with the help of which the international 
lawyer gauges and determines the nature of the rules which 
form the subject-matter of his science, is necessarily an 
a priori one. But this is an additional reason why it should be 
construed on the basis of what is best and most developed in 
legal experience — not on the basis of the emaciated, frag- 
mentary, and historically questionable experience of jji'imi- 
tive communities in past ages. It is of the essence of the 
dignity of legal science — including the science of interna- 
tional law — to resist the temptation to lower the standard of 
law to the low level of an avowedly rudimentary practice. 


§ 23. The Task of the Science of International Law. In 

this vindication of the dignity of their science international 
lawyers are confronted with two tasks, whose performance 
ought not, it is believed, to be delayccl much longer. Both 
these tasks arise directly out of the subject discussed in this 
book. The first is the imperative necessity for abandoning a 
doctrine which — expressed in the traditional distinction 
between justiciable and non-justiciablc or legal and political 


^ Professor Brierly {Law of Nations (1928), p. 52), referring to th<; w(!akness of 
international law in regard to the imperfections of its law-crcating machincryj 
says — ^rightly, it is submitted — that such ‘customary law can never be adequate 
to the needs of any but a most primitive .socicl:y, and the international society 
of to-day is not, except in the matter of its law, at the primitive stage’. 
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disputes— has Ipst its original usefulness and has become 
an obstacle in the way of legal progress. The variety of con- 
tradictory meanings attached to this distinction, together with 
the disconcerting fact that a scientific discussion has been con- 
ducted for many years on a matter of fundamental importance 
bearing upon international life amidst a confusion of language 
which has rendered, and must render, that discussion fruitless, 
arc not likely to enhance the authority of international law. 
Even if it could (although in fact it cannot) be shown that each 
of the four aspects of the conception of justiciable disputes 
is sound in itself, the very fact that they cover substantially 
diflcrcnt categories of disputes (so that a dispute which is 
justiciable according to one test is non-justiciable according 
to another) makes it unfit for the purpose of scientific exposi- 
tion, or for the expression of legal obligations in an inter- 
national treaty. The doctrine can mean so much that it does 
not mean anything. International lawyers have in recent 
years become increasingly conscious of this difficulty. How- 
ever, their attitude on this question creates the impression 
of a passive acquiescence in an inherited evil. Baffled by the 
impasse into which the current distinction between the two 
classes of disputes has led them, some international lawyers 
believe that, although the distinction between legal and 
political disputes may be theoretically correct, its practical 
importance is insignificant. Others express the view thatj 
although theoretically difficult to establish and to maintain, 
it may render useful service in practice. It has been shown 
here that the doctrine is untenable in theory and harmful in 
practice. 

It is embarrassing to note the resignation with which most 
international lawyers, fully conscious of the juridical un- 
soundness and confusing effect of the traditional distinction 
between the two classes of disputes, justify the perpetuation 
of this distinction in international conventions on the sole 
ground that Governments attach importance to it. But 
Governments, it has been shown, attach importance to it, not 
only because it is a convenient means of substituting an 
apparent for an effective obligation, but also because of the 
encouragement which it receives from international lawyers.^ 

It is iipparcntly with reference to that doctrine that statesmen, who did not 
lack experience in the sphere of international action, expressed the opinion that 
lawyers were obstructing international arbitration in the same measure as naval 
experts were hampering international disarmament. See Lord Robert Cecil in 
I he 1 trues i 12 May 1929. 

Ff 2 
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This is the reason why it is a duty incumbent upon the lawyer 
to adopt a critical attitude in regard to that doctrine in the 
interest not only of the dignity of the science of international 
law, but also of an effective peaceful organization of the inter- 
national community which it is the legitimate business of 
international lawyers to promote. For, it is submitted, the 
rejection of the substance, and of the terminology, of the 
current doctrine — expressed in the traditional classihcation — 
of the necessary limitation of the international judicial func- 
tion does not constitute a merely theoretical result. That 
doctrine has now become a factor possessing a reality trans- 
cending that of a mere legal theory. 

In an ever-growing number of ai'bitration conventions 
States have pledged themselves to judicial settlement in all 
legal (justiciable) as distinguished from political (non-justici- 
able) disputes. The fact that the doctrine has thus found 
a place in leading treaties of pacific settlement has created 
a situation in which conventional international law is, on a 
subject of fundamental importance to international society, 
illusory and non-effective. There is little merit in an inter- 
national convention the vital clause of which is based on a 
distinction which does not exist, or, to say the least, the mean- 
ing of which is so elastic and indefinite as to deprive the 
clause of practical value. Even the so-called Optional Clause 
of Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, the most general and important arbitration con- 
vention, has, according to some, incorporated the current 
classification by qualifying, as the result of the use of the 
term degaP, the four classes of disputes in regard to which obli- 
gatory jurisdiction is conferred upon the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The supposed fundamental differ- 
ence between justiciable and non-justiciable disputes has had 
the effect of increasing the emphasis upon so-callcd alterna- 
tive means of settlement, notably conciliation. The decisive 
feature of these alternative means of settlement is that they 
do not imply any legal obligation to accept the finding or the 
recommendation of the body called upon to deal with the 
dispute. At the same time the acceptance of the obligation to 
have recourse to the alternative means of settlement creates 
the impression of a real commitment in the field of pacific 
settlement of disputes. Thus, under the cloak of a mere 
difference in procedure, a check is being put on the reign 01 
law between nations. 
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It is possible that, in the initial stage of the development 
of international judicial settlement, the traditional classifica- 
tion played a useful part by allaying the apprehension of 
Governments over the possible consequences of undertaking 
the commitments of obligatory arbitration.' It is a common 
phenomenon in natural and social sciences that fictions 
which arc, and are known to be, scientifically false are 
' adopted and maintained for a time as a scaflfolding, as it were, 
to aid the erection of the edifice of accurate knowledge.^ But 
the same scientific experience shows that, once that object has 
been achieved, there ought to be no hesitation in pulling 
down the scaflblding and in refusing to permit the fiction to 
outgrow its original usefulness. 

The second task with which international lawyers are con- 
fronted lies in the domain of method and general approach. 
The opposition, on the part of many international lawyers of 
authority, to the universal application of judicial settlement, 
and their insistence on the necessity for retaining in some 
form the traditional classification of disputes, come from the 
conviction that law must not be treated as a panacea able to 
secure peace in all circumstances. There is, as we have seen, 
certainly much force in this view. But it is essential that 
international lawyers should develop an attitude of criticism 
in regard to the very effective— although now somewhat 
trite— argument that law is not a panacea. Law can never, 
on the plane of mere fact, become an effective substitute for 
war. But that docs not mean that law is not in itself a power- 
ful constituent clement ol peace. Undoubtedly the effective- 
ness olThc law depends to a large extent upon the preva^nt 
practice and the general level of nJorality,^ but the very fact 
of the reign of law is, and tends to become increasingly, part 
of common practice and morality. The reign of law, repre- 
sented by the incorporation of obligatory arbitration as a rule 
of positive international law, is not the only means for secur- 
ing and preserving peace among nations. Nevertheless it is an 
essential condition of peace. A given factor may not be the 
only condition of the consummation of a desired object. But 
that docs not mean that it is not an indispensable condign 
of its achievement, or that there are not m mstence other 
conditions equally essential. From the fact that obligatory 

> See The Philosophy of Ml i/’ (translated by Ogden, 1924). 

3 Sec Bricrly in Cornell Lam Qyarlerly, xm (1928), p. 397- 
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arbitration is a conditio sine qua non of the normal machinery 
for the preservation of peace, it does not follow that peace 
is not equally dependent on other factors, including an en- 
hanced consciousness of international solidarity, and a broad- 
minded preparedness not to rely rigidly on acquired legal 
rights when such rights happen to conflict with justice and 
with the peaceful and progressive development of interna- 
tional relations. 

It is possible that, in dealing with ciuestions relating to 
the place of law and of courts in the international society, 
international lawyers have attached importance to separat- 
ing legal exposition from any pacifistic tendency. But if 
pacifism is identical with the insistence on the reign of law 
in international relations, then it may be doubted whether 
a jurist conscious of the true nature of his task may hope to 
achieve a rigid separation of this nature. For peace is not only 
a moral idea. In a sense (although only in one sense) the 
idea of peace is morally indifferent, inasmuch as it may 
involve the sacrifice of justice on the altar of stability and 
security. Peace is pre-eminently a legal postulate. Juridi- 
cally it is a metaphor for the postulate of the unity of the 
legal system. Juridical logic inevitably leads to condemna- 
tion, as a matter of law, of anarchy and private force. It is 
one of the unsatisfactory features of modern international 
law that it has neglected to find a legal foundation for the 
so-called pacifism which it has relegated to tlie domain of 
morals and sociology. Just as positivism in the domain of 
international law has become unscientific by bemg driven, 
through its own exaggerations, to disregard the very practice 
of States which it professes to regard as the only source of law, 
so the desire of generations of international lawyers to con- 
fine their activity to a registration of the practice of States 
has discouraged any determined attempt at relating it to 
higher legal principle, or to the conception of international 
law as a whole. The latter function can—effectively, it is 
submitted — be performed by means of the legitimate methods 
of juridical criticism and analysis. 



APPENDIX 


LIMITATION OF THE JUDICIAL FUNCTION IN 
DISPUTES BETWEEN STATE-MEMBERS OF 

COMPOSITE STATES 


As in other matters, so also in the question of the limitation of the 
judicial function, cases decided by quasi-international courts, 
endowed with compulsory jurisdiction over States which are 
members of composite States — in particular of Federal States — 
deserve special consideration. They are on the border-line be- 
tween national and international adjudication; at the same time 
they arc the first ('example of judicial settlement of disputes among 
States. Their history begins with arbitration between city States 
of Greek Leagues and confederations.’^ It was continued in the 
Middle Ages in the relations between the Federal units of Italian 
cities^ and the States of the Swiss Confederation. ^ In the last 
hundred years it has found frequent application in the relations 
between the members of the American Union, ^ of the Swiss 
Cantons, of the States of the German Reichi^ and of other Federal 
States,^ for instance, of the Australian Commonwealth. The 
feature common to all these arbitration tribunals has been that, 
whenever applicable, they have had recourse to rules of inter- 
national law.7 These arbitration tribunals have thus furnished an 
instructive example demonstrating the operation of the obligatory 
rule of law among political units claiming the attributes of soye- 
rcigu ty . 'Fhey have constituted an important link in the evolution 


* Stx; Ra<xl(!r, L' Arbitrage international chez les HelUnes (1912), pp. 189-236, who 
has devoted particular attention to this aspect of Greek arbitration. 

^ Frey, Das ojfentlic/hrechtliche Schiedsgericht in Ober-ltalien im XU. und XJIL 
JahrImndert{uy2H), 

3 Ustcri, Das (genilich-rechtliche Schiedsgericht in der schweizerischen Eidgenossen- 

schaft des XII-XV'. Jahrhunderis ( 1 925) . 

On this sub)cct the two volumes by J. B. Scott containing the reports and 
analysis of the cases reported and mtxiXGd Judicial Settlernent of Controversies between 
States of the American Union (1918) arc of great importance for the history of inter- 
national arbiiration and of international law in general. See also the san^, 
Sovereign States and Suits (19^5)3 Jtrid, for a short account of the v/ork of the 
Siiprcmt^ Court, IL A. Smith, The American Supreme Court (U an International 
Tribunal (niao). And s(xs Warren, The Supreme Court and Sovereign States (1924). 

s See below, p* 451. P; 

? Sc(i for chrar pronouncements to this cflect Bremen {Free Hansa City of) v. 
Prmia, decided by the German StaaUgerichtshof Annual Digest, 1925-6, Case 
No. 266; and ibid., 1927-8, Case No. 289, Canton 

St Oallen, decided by thc^ Swiss Federal Court; and Case No. 86, Wurttemberg and 
Prtima v. Baden, decided by the German Staatsgenchtsfwf. See 3 ho Kansas y. 
Colorado, by Brewer, J., 206 U.S. 46, 97; and v. Colorado, hy Fuller, J., i 5 

U.S. 125, 146; Louisiana v. Mississippi, 202 U.S. 1,49; Iowa v. Illinois, 147 U.o. i, 
7 (application of the doctrine of the thalweg)', Nebraska v. Iowa, 143 U.o. 359, 
361 (river boundaries)* 
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of the rule of law from the compulsory jurisdiction of courts 
over individuals to that over fully sovereign States. Indirectly 
they have supplied an impressive refutation of the view that the 
achievement of the ideal of an organized community of nations 
under the compulsory rule of law would mean the end of inter- 
national law.^ The consistent application of rules of interna- 
tional law to disputes between State-members of Federal States 
shows how little substance there is in this argument. 

We are concerned here only with those cases decided by quasi- 
international tribunals in which the defendant States raised the 
plea of jurisdiction on the ground that the claims of the plaintiff 
States were political and not legal or judicial. These cases are of 
interest mainly for two reasons. Some of them show how lucidly 
these tribunals deal with this particular pica to the jurisdiction. 
Others, of more recent date, are an instructive instance of the 
manner in which these tribunals are influenced by the termino- 
logy coined by international lawyers in connexion with disputes 
between sovereign States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States. Political Claims of Indian 
Tribes against the States of the Union. Article III of the Constitution 
of the United States provides that the judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to ‘controversies between two or more States’ 
and that the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction in all 
such cases. ^ This provision of the Constitution has become re- 
sponsible for a wealth of judicial authority in a great variety of 
subjects relating to the settlement of disputes l^etween States. In 
a number of these cases the Supreme Court had to give a decision 
on the plea that it had no jurisdiction, for the reason that the 
claim was political and not legal. 

The first case in which the Supreme Court was confronted 
with this plea was the case of Cherokee Nation v. State of Georgia? 
This was a motion for an injunction to prevent the putting into 
force of certain acts of the legislature of the State of Georgia in the 
territory of the Cherokee nation of Indians. No counsel appeared 
for Georgia, and it was left to the Court to deal with the question 
of jurisdiction from the point of view of the relation between the 
judicial and political power. The Court dismissed the motioxi. 
Although it was of the opinion that the actual relation of the 
Cherokee nation to the United States resembled that of a ward to 

^ See above, p. 404. 

* By the Eleventh Amendment this jurisdiction was subsequently subjected 
to a restrictive interpretation, by the provision that ‘the judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of another 
state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state’. For the reasons and 
historical antecedents of this Amendment sec Scott, op. cit., pp. 

^ (1831) 5 Peters, i ; Scott, op. cit., i. 614. 
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his guardian, it attached decisive importance to the fact that the 
Cherokee Indians were formerly a foreign nation in regard to 
Georgia, and that their independence was in effect denied by the 
proposed legislation of Georgia. The Court saw in the motion on 
loehalf of the Chcrokces an attempt to restrain a State from the 
exercise by force of legislative power over a foreign community 
whose right to independence was denied. The Court refused to 
grant a motion which, it said, would have the effect of controlling 
the legislature of Georgia and restraining it from exercising 
physical force. It held that such an interposition would amount 
to an exercise of political power, and that it did not therefore fall 
within the province of the judicial department. As Mr. Justice 
Johnson said in his opinion, the Court could not act contrary to 
the accepted rule that, quite independent of the general principle 
that for their political acts States are not responsible to judicial 
tribunals, it could not compel another branch of government to 
make good the stipulations of its treaties.^ 

This case is here referred to mainly because it raised clearly for 
the first time the distinction between a legal and a political de- 
cision. Mr. Justice Baldwin, whose classical pronouncement in 
the subsequent case of Rhode Island v. Massachusetts will be dis- 
cussed in the next section, was one of the judges in this case 
and delivered an opinion. However, by their own submission 
the Cherokee Indians were a ‘foreign nation’, and formally no 
question arose as to the limitation of the competence of the Court 
ill a dispute between members of the Same legal community. 

Boundary Disputes involving Questions of Sovereignty and Jurisdic- 
tion. State of Rhode Island v. State of Massachusetts^ constitutes an 
emphatic judicial affirmation of the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in the face of the plea challenging its jurisdiction in regard 
to so-called political disputes. The case is one of the loci classici 
on the question of the distinctions between legal and political dis- 
putes, and the relevant portions of the argument and of the judge- 
ment may therefore be summarized m some detain This was a 
Bill filed in 1832 by the State of Rhode Island against the State 
of Massachusetts for the settlement of the boundary between the 
two States. The Bill asserted the right of Rhode Island to the dis- 
puted territory over which, at the time of the filing of the Bill, 
the State of Massachusetts claimed and alleged to exercise sove- 
reignty on the ground that it was included in charters from the 
Grown of England, The claim was mainly based on a subsequent 
delimitation of the frontier by commissioners^ acting under the 
authority of the two States. It was contended in the Bill that the 
proceedings of the commissioners were vitiated by numerous 

* 5 Peters, 30; Scott, op. cit., p. 633. 

“ 12 Peters, 657; printed in Scott, op. cit., pp. 676-748. 
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errors, and that the line designated by them had always been 
resisted by Rhode Island. The Bill asked for a restoration of the 
right of the latter to the disputed territoiy.’^ Counsel for the 
State of Massachusetts moved to dismiss the Bill on the ground 
that the Court had no jurisdiction. He contended that, by virtue 
of the Constitution, the jurisdiction of the Court was limited to 
judicial matters to be decided by the application of law and 
equity; that it would be manifestly absurd to extend it to political 
disputes of the day; that, there being no law regulating the inter- 
course between the States of the Union, there was no rule for 
settling a controversy between two or more States; and that, 
until such law existed, the Court could entertain no jurisdiction, 
because the State being above or beyond the existing law was not 
amenable to any superior.^ ‘This Court’, it was said, ‘has no 
jurisdiction, because of the nature of the suit. It is in its character, 
political; in the highest degree, political; brought by a sovereign, 
in that avowed character, for the restitution of sovereignty. 

The Court refused to admit the relevances of these objections. 
As Mr. Justice Baldwin pointed out, in the last analysis the dis- 
pute resolved itself into a controversy as to the locality of a point 
three miles south of the southernmost point of the Charles river: 
i.e. ‘Whether the stake set up on Wrentham Plain, by Woodword 
and Saffrey (the Commissioners), in 1642, is the true point from 
which to run an east and west line, as the compact boundary 
between the States. In the first aspect of the case, it depends on 
a fact; in the second, on the law of equity, whether the agreement 
is void or valid; neither of which present a political controversy, 
but one of an ordinary judicial nature, of frequent occurrence in 
suits between individuals.’^ In view of the importance of the case 
the following passage of Mr. Justice Baldwin’s judgement may 
fittingly be— and frequently has been— quo ted : 

The founders of our government could not but know, wliat has ever 
been, and is, familiar to every statesman and jurist, that all controversies 
between nations, are, in this sense, political, and not judicial, as none 
but the sovereign can settle them. In the declaration of independence, 
the states assumed their equal station among the powers of the earth, 
and asserted, that they could of right do what other independent 
states could do; but they surrendered to congress, and its appointed 
court, the right and power of settling their mutual controversies; thus 
making them judicial questions, whether they arose on “‘boundary, juris- 
diction, or any other cause whatever”. There is neither the authority 
of law or reason for the position, that boundary between nations or 
states, is, in its nature, any more a political question, than any other 
subject on which they may contend. None can be settled without war 
or treaty, which is by political power; but under the old and new con- 
federacy they could and can be settled by a court constituted by them- 
selves, as their own substitutes, authorised to do that for States, which 

^ 12 Peters, 665. ® Ibid., p. 673. ^ Ibid., p. 685. 


^ Ibid., p. 736. 
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states alone could do before. We are thus pointed to the true boundary 
line between political and judicial power, and questions. A sovereign 
decides by his own will, which is the supreme law within his own 
boundary; 6 Peters, 714; 9 Peters, 748; a court or judge decides 
accorditig to the law prescribed by the sovereign power, and that law 
is the rule for judgnurnt. The submission by the sovereigns, or states, 
to a court of law or c^iuity, of a controversy between them, without 
prescribing any rule of decision, gives power to decide according to the 
appropriate law of the case; r i Ves., 294; which depends on the sub- 
ject-matter, the source and nature of the claims of the parties, and the 
law which governs them. P’rom the time of such submission, the 
question ceases to be a political one to be decided by the sic volo, sic 
jubeOj of political power; it comes to the court to be decided by its 
judgment, k^gal discretion, and solemn consideration of the rules of 
law appropriate to its nature as a judicial question, depending on the 
exercise of judicial power; as it is bound to act by known and settled 
principles of national or municipal jurisprudence, as the case requires. 

‘These considerations lead to the definition of political and judicial 
power and questions; the former is that which a sovereign or state 
exerts by his or its own authority, as reprisal and confiscation; 3 Ves., 
429; the latter is that which is granted to a court or judicial tribunal. 
So of controversies between states; they are in their nature political, 


when the soveniign or state reserves to itsclfthe right of deciding on it.’^ 


The view to which Mr. Justice Baldwin thus gave classical 
expression was su).)sequcntly reaffirmed in the case of State of 
Florida V. State of Georgia,^ with the result that in the two boundary 
disputes whicli jr()lk)wcd— v. lowd^ and Alabama v. Georgia"^ 
—the Cjuestion of jurisdiction was not even raised. The objection, 
unsuccessfully put forward in Rhode Island v. The State of Massachu- 
settSy was, forty-two years later, repeated in the boundary dispute 
betweem State of Virginia v. The State of West Virginia^ Counsel for 
West Virginia contended that the Court had jurisdiction in such 
questions only where ‘some question of a judicial nature was 
involved’; that the question was a political one to be decided by 
Congress; that in siiclt boundary cases as Rhode Island v. Massachu- 
setts^ in which the Court had assumed jurisdiction, there was some 
legal element involved like the question of specific performance of 
contract or a ciiuislion of property;^ and that the more general pro- 
nouncements of Mr. Justice Baldwin in the Rhode Island case were 
mere dicta and unnecessary to the decision. The Court made 
short work of theses ol)jcctions. Professing to follow the established 
doctrine of the Supreme Court, it asserted its jurisdiction in all 
que^stions of boundary between the States of the Union, and 

A Ibid., p. 730. 17 Howard, 478; Scott, op. cit, p. 939. 

3 7 Howard, G60. ^ 23 Howard, 505. 

s n Wallace, 39; Scott, op. cit, p. 1008. , ^ xr 

6 Thus the English case Penn v. Lord Baltimore (i 75 o)> i Vesey, 444, to settle 
the boundary between Delaware and Maryland was referred to as inyolvmg 
the interpretation of an agreement for settling the boundary a proper head lor 
ecjuitablc jurisdiction*. 
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refused to admit that that jmdsdiction is defeated because in 
deciding such controversies it becomes necessary to construe 
agreements between States, or because the Court's judgement may 
affect the territorial status or the political jurisdiction and sove- 
reignty of the disputant States.^ 

Claims not hosed on a Recognized Rule of International Law. Diversion 
of Waters. Another aspect of the problem of justiciability was 
raised in the case of State of Kansas v. State of Colorado.^ In this 
case it was not the political aspect of the claim, as involving 
high matters of sovereignty, but the alleged absence of rules of 
international law preventing the defendant State from follow- 
ing a certain line of action. The State of Kansas asked that the 
State of Colorado be restrained from effecting or permitting the 
diversion, and certain other changes affecting the course of the 
waters, of the Arkansas river or any of its tributaries in a manner 
prejudicial to the interests of Kansas. Colorado demurred to 
the Bill of Complaint on the ground, inter alia, that the relations 
between itself and Kansas were governed by rules which con- 
trolled the relations of foreign and independent States; that by the 
law of nations, based on the right of self-preservation, it had full 
liberty of action in regard to the waters flowing through its terri- 
tory; that mere moral obligations or obligations of comity could 
not be made the subject of controversy between States; and that 
only those controversies were justiciable in the Court which, 
prior to the Union, would have constituted a just cause of re- 
prisals following, according to international law, upon a positive 
wrong or the withholding of a idght stricii juris. The Court refused 
to assent to these propositions. It stated that Kansas based its 
complaint both on the fundamental principle of law tlnU; one must 
use his own so as not to destroy the legal rights of anotlier, and on 
the rule of common law which gives the owners of lands on the 
banks of a river the right to the continual flow of the stream. A 
dispute of this nature the Court refused to recogniz(i as purely 
political. In assuming jurisdiction the Court quoted, and relied 
upon, the case decided in the same sense a year before between 
State of Missouri and State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of 
Chicago,^ an action in which an injunction was sought restraining 
the defendants from receiving or permitting any s(;wagc to be 
received or discharged into an artificial drain in order to carry off 
and eventually to discharge into the Mississippi the sewage of 
Chicago, which had been previously discharged into Lake 
Michigan. 

In this connexion it is necessary to draw attention to the case of 

^ 1 1 Wallace, 55. 

® 185 U.S. 125; Scott, op. cit, p. 1313. 

3 180 U.S. 208; Scott, op. cit., p. 1206 . 
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touisiam v. Texas, ^ (U'.cidcd in an opposite sense, and sometimes 
referred to as a rcd'usal of the Court to assume jurisdiction.^ This 
■was a Bill of Complaint alleging that the Health Officer of Texas, 
in the cx(ncist^ of his powers over the establishment and mainte- 
nance of c|uara,ntlne.s over infectious diseases, acted in a wa-y to 
benefit the coinnKa'ce of cities in Texas to the detriment of New 
Orleans. The CJourt refused to grant an injunction restraining the 
Texas ollieials from, enforcing the quarantine laws in the manner 
complained of. But its refusal to grant the injunction was based, not 
on the ground that the dispute was a political one, but on other 
reasons, d 'Inis the: Court attached importance to the fact that there 
was no direct issiu^ Ix'twcen the disputant States, no direct effort at 
accomi nodal, ion betwixni the States themselves having previousl-y 
been made. As Mr. Justice Shiras observed in the case of Missouri 
V. Illinois, in Louisiana v. Texas the Supreme Court, far from de- 
ciining jurisdiction, exercised it in holding that the facts alleged 
in the complaint did not justify tlie Court in granting the relief 
prayed for.-' 


DLiinissal. of Ike Claim and Lite Limitation of Jurisdiction. The State 
of South Australia v. Ih: State of Victoria. Some interesting aspecte of 
the problem ol' the limitation of the judicial function were raised 
in tlu; cas(^ of 'The State of South Australia v. The State of Victoria 
decided in i<)ii by the High Court of Australia.-» This was an 
action brought against the State of Victoria in respect of a piece 
of land which had been in the occupation of New South VVales, 
and a,lterwards <,)1 Victoria, since 184,7* Ihe plaintiffs claimed, 
inter alia, possi-ssion of the said land, mesne profits till delivery, and 
an injunction to re.strain the defendants from further trespassing 
upon' the land. It was contended, on the part of the defendants, 
that the jurisdielion of the Court, as defined in Article 75 of the 
Constitution wliic.h conferred upon the High Court jurisdiction 
in ‘all mattm-s be. tween States’-was limited to ‘justiciable’ matters 
and that the Court was not competent to deal wim political 
matters such as the laying down of the boundary. They main- 
taiiual that one of the reasons why disputes relating to boundaries 
were not justicialile was that that power resided in the Imperial 

Parliannmt, and possibly also in the Sovereign. 

I'lie Court held that it had jurisdiction. It held, by Griffith, J., 

■ I7GU.S. 1 ; Scott, op. dt.,p. 1267. 

'Vhixy CT In H (if vatd Law RcvieWfXxvi {iQ 12-^ J 3) ,..r 
111 so fa/iiH Mr. IuhUcc Jollier who, delivering m this case the judgement of 
TmiiV was of the o pinion that the subject-matter of the complaint was not 

susceptible or iuclicial c' eclsion, inasmuch as it is not Vxthm 
'lien hi (Huniire into the motives of a State legislature m passing a law, or of the 
Zr 3ntl<; of a S in enforcing it in the exercise of hts discretion tmd 
f Scott OP cit., p. t277)j bis view can hardly be awcpteci as sound. 

^ I a Commonwealth Law Reports, 007. 
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that every dispute between States is justiciable which is of such 
a character that it could arise between individuals and that it 
can be determined by a rule of lawJ Thus, the learned judge 
said, in the simple case of a trespass by one State upon territory 
in the de facto possession of another, the Court would have juris- 
diction. The dispute related to a boundary laid down by an 
Imperial statute, the Letters Patent issued under it, and a sub- 
sequent demarcation as agreed upon in 1847 by the Governors of 
the two States. On the merits of the dispute, the Court held that 
the settlement of 1847 was valid, that the claim, to have that 
boundary rectified was not a cause of action capable of judicial 
decision, that the plaintiff State had no right of which the Court 
could take cognizance, and that the claim therefore failed. But, 
as mentioned, the Court refused to decline jurisdiction on the 
ground that the dispute was of a political and not judicial nature. 
The learned judge said: 

‘The law of the Empire, including the Statute law, is binding as well 
upon the dependencies, regarded as political entities, as upon indivi- 
dual subjects. If, therefore, any dependency infringes the law of the 
Empire governing its relations with a neighbouring dependency it is 
guilty of a wrong towards that other dependency. Similar wrongs com- 
mitted by one independent State against another arc not justiciable, 
because there is no tribunal which has jurisdiction to take cognizance 
of them. . . . This Court has such jurisdiction. 

O’Connor, J., was even more emphatic. He pointed out that 
whenever a question is raised as to the position of a boundary line 
between two States, the Court will have jurisdiction to entertain 
it, if the question arises in a dispute between the States which 
is capable of being determined in accordance with recognized 
legal principles. He clearly dismissed the objection based on the 
alleged political character of the dispute: 

Tt is no doubt true that change of allegiance in the inhabitants of 
the disputed territory, and other political consequences, would neces- 
sarily follow, if it were so judged that South Australia was entitled to 
possession. But that docs not render this a suit for the determination 
of political rights over the land in dispute. 

The case is instructive. The Court rejected the objection to the 
jurisdiction based on the pica that the dispute was of a political 
character. But it dismissed the action on the ground that the 
plaintiff could adduce no legal reason for a change in the frontier 
as validly laid down sixty years before. Thus the Court, while 
assuming jurisdiction to entertain the complaint regarded as a 
complaint of invasion of tendtory, refused to give effect to a claim 

* 12 Commonwealth Law Reports^ 674. 

® Ibid., p. 676. The international lawyer will note, on p. 703, the application 
of the doctrine of effective occupation, Ibid., pi 707. 
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not based on a loKal right; it held that it must give effect to the 
legal rights of the dcfcndiiut State. The remedy left open to the 
plaintilfwas a political one, i.c. that residing in the Prerogative of 
the sovereign ■ However, in order to give expression to this legal 
position the Ciourt (clt compelled, while answering the objection 
of the defendant, to use terms which, but for what has been said 
above, might be eonstrued as an implied recognition of the cur- 
rent doelrine on the limitation of the judicial function of courts. 
.1 hus ( xi illilh, ^ J ., d(,i,ltuecl himself prepared to assent to the view 
that (he juvisdietion of the Court, if any, is judicial, and not 
political; and that, so far as a controversy requires for its settle- 
ment the application of political as disUngui^hed from jSl 
cud consideration.s, it is not justiciable under the Constitution. 
Possibly the student may be confused by the statement that a 
claim which cannot be supported by legal considerations is 
non-justiciable. Siire.ly the Court itself did not treat it as such. 
It dealt with it, and dismissed it on the ground that it ‘must give 
elfect to (he li>gal right, of the defendant State’. This identification 
of the dismissa l ol' the claim (as unsupported by law) with a limita- 
tion of (he Court’s jurisdiction is quite frequent. 

_ I’hc' third judge in the case, who equally assented to the assump- 
tion of jui-isdiction,-^ w.is even more apprehensive lest the juris- 
diction ol (he C lourl, migiit be extended beyond claims resting upon 
an tillcged violation of some positive law. Such extension of 
jurisdiction, lu^ said, would leave the Court ‘without any limits 
of jurisdiction bc;tw(ien States except the fact of some dispute, 

• It, will b<; ii()l(;<l in llii.s connc.'cion that the di.stinction between a political 
and ;i Irgal decision hits been adopted in Great Britain in connexion with the 
tiui'stion tiow far the jini.sdiotion of the Privy Council, in settling boundary dis- 
putes between colonies, was an cxcrche of the Prerogative of the Crown and 



a luimbca’ (ifc^arly cas<^s orcoriirovcrsics between colonies concerning boundaries 
and the funcliou of the Judicial (]omrmttce sec Acts of the Privy Council, 
(Jolonial Scrie.s, lii. It appears tliat in those cases the view of the Privy Council 
was that a coulrovorsy belwcen colonics, concerning their boundaries as laid 
down in tJicir r(‘.spcctive tharlcrs, is a judicial question to be determined by the 
King in ( Jounc'il, For oUkt cas(hs sec The State of South Amtralia v. The State of 
Victoria (tjin), ruj CU..R- 702, per Griflith, J. C. The same terminology seems 
also to bav(^ iicen appli(xl in tlie case of Moses v. Parker [1896] A.C. 245, in 
which an application was made to the Judicial Committee for leave to appeal 
from a decision oftlu; Suprtime Court of Tasmania, given under the statute of 
that colony whicli refernal, for examination and report by the Supreme Court, 
certain claims to Crown lands. Tlie Judicial Committee held that a decision 
given uude^r statute was not a judicial decision admitting of appeal, seeing 
that the Huprenn^ Court was (^xpre.ssly exonerated from applying the rules of law 
and ectuiiy. See also Sheikh Sultan Sani v. Sheikh Ajmondini 20 L.R. Ind. App. 50. 
See also The State of South Australia v. The yS tate of Victoria, supra, for numerous 
references In jurisdiction of the Privy Council in boundary disputes in the 
eighteen (h ctailiiry (pp. 702-4) . 

^ Isaacs, J., p. 715. 
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irrespective of cause or subject-matter, and therefore, possibly a 
controversy without any standard of right, but involving judicial 
interference with political and administrative action and discre- 
tion, a position unheard of, and altogether outside the pale of 
sober thought’. It is suggested, with great respect, that these 
alarming possibilities were of the learned judge’s own making, 
and that there was no need to visualize contingencies ‘altogether 
outside the pale of sober thought’. Apart from the interpretation 
of Articles 71 and 75 of the Australian Constitution, it is clear 
that the jurisdiction of the High Court, as indeed of every court 
of law, is a judicial one, i.e. one to be exercised by the application 
of rules of law and equity. Any other exercise of jurisdiction — 
unless by an agreement of the parties (in which case the content 
of their agreement constitutes substantive law), or by a most 
explicit authorization of the Icgislature—must necessarily con- 
stitute a dereliction of judicial duty. But it is only by an imperfect 
use of juridical logic that the question of the jurisdiction of the 
Court in regard to legal questions is introduced. What the Court 
has to decide is whether the claim is supported by law. If it rejects 
the claim it does so not because the claim is a ‘political’ one, but 
because there are no legal grounds to support it. By rejecting 
it it does not decline jurisdiction; it exercises it in a decisive 
manner. 

The Same, Dominion of Canada v. The Province of Ontario, The 
same aspect of the problem is illustrated by the case of Dominion 
of Canada v. The Province of Ontario'^ decided in 1910, on appeal, by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council This was an action 
brought by the Dominion of Canada for reimbursement of cer- 
tain moneys said to have been spent for the benefit of the Province 
of Ontario. In a treaty concluded in 1873 by the Dominion 
Government with a tribe of Indians the former acquired, in return 
for certain payments and other rights, definite title over a large 
tract of land about 50,000 square miles in extent, the greater 
part of which was subsequently found to lie within the boundaries 
of the Province of Ontario. As, in the view of the Dominion, 
the sums thus spent inured to the benefit of the Province, the 
Dominion sued the Exchequer Court of Canada for a declaration 
that it was entitled to recover from the Province of Ontario a 
proper proportion of the moneys paid and payable under the 
treaty. The Dominion Government claimed that, by the accep- 
tance of the land in question, the Province accepted also the 
liabilities created in respect thereof. It contended that the 
Dominion acted as an agent of the Province, and that the liability 
incurred to obtain the surrender of the land by the Indians was, 
in effect, a commutation of the burden of that title upon the lands, 

^ [1910! A.G. 637. 
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and as such remained a charge upon the lands. The contention 
was put forward that^ even if there were no formal grounds of 
municipal law supporting the claims the case should be governed 
by those principles of equity and fairness which regulate the 
mutual relations of independent States^ namely, that a State 
accepting the benefits of a treaty is bound also to accept the 
accompanying disadvantages. The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, before which the case came, on appeal from a 
judgement of the Supreme Court of Canada dismissing the claim, 
dismissed the appeal. Their Lordships held that in order to suc- 
ceed the appellants must bring their claim within some recognized 
legal principle, and that the contention of the Dominion could not 
be sustained on any applicable principle of law. 

This case has also been given as an instance of the limitation 
of the jurisdiction of courts.^ It is doubtful whether the example 
is an accurate one. The Judicial Committee did not decline 
jurisdiction; it dismissed the claim. There is no good reason for 
confusing the dismissal of a claim with a refusal to adjudicate. Dis- 
missals of claims, on the ground of the absence of a rule of law 
supporting them, arc normal occurrences. But no one regards 
them as a limitation of the place of law in society; on the contrary, 
they arc a manifestation of the rule of law protecting the chal- 
lenged right of the defendant. The situation^ is the same in dis- 
putes between States, although writers and judges are tempted 
to describe such claims, if unsupported by law, as political. 

The. Proposed Arbitral Tribunal in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. In connexion with the cases dealt with in the two pre- 
ceding sections, reference ought to be made to the report of the 
Conference on the Operation of Dominion Legislation and 
Merchant Shipping Legislation in 1929, in which the establish- 
ment of an intcr-impcrial tribunal for the settlement of disputes 
between members of the British Commonwealth was suggested.^ 
Tills proposal, subsequently recommended by the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1 930,'*^ is notable both on account of the machinery and 
of the nature of the j urisdiction suggested. In regard to the former , 
it was thought desirable not to establish a permanent judicial tri- 
bunal, but to set up a panel of judges from which the disputant 
parties could select the members of the tribunal for each case as 
it arose. The Imperial Conference went further m the direcUon 
of moderation, and preferred to dispense with a panel ot judges 
and to recommend the setting up of ad hoc tribunals, lor me con- 
stitution of which it made certain suggestions. However, that 
aspect of the matter is not germane to the question here discussed. 
What is of interest is the passage m the Report of 1929 to the etlect 

* Thayer in Harvard Law Review, xxvi (1912-13),?* 423 * 

2 (1930), Gmd. 3479. ^ (j^ 93 o), Gmd. 3717* 
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that ‘there was general agreement that the jurisdiction [of the 
tribunal] should be limited to justiciable issues arising between 
governments’. The same qualification was adopted by the Im- 
perial Conference. No attempt was made to ascertain what 
‘justiciable’ issues are. 

There is one point in the recommendations of the Imperial 
Conference which calls for special comment, as showing the 
somewhat disquieting lack of criticism in regard to the use of the 
term ‘justiciable’. The Imperial Confei'ence abstained from 
adopting obligatory judicial settlement between the members of 
the Commonwealth, and recommended the adoption ‘of a volun- 
tary system’ instead. It is not necessary to inquire in this place 
what were the reasons which prevented the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations from accepting as between 
themselves a measure of subjection to the rule of law accepted 
inter se by most Members of the League of Nations J But, it may 
pertinently be asked, what is the purpose of qualifying a non- 
existent obligation of judicial settlement by an express provision 
that the arbitral tribunal has jurisdiction only in ‘justiciable’ dis- 
putes? The term ‘justiciable’ is as a rule used with the view to 
determining the jurisdiction of a tribunal within the frame of 
obligatory arbitration. In any other context it has hardly any 
meaning. In treaties of obligatory arbitration it serves the func- 
tion, or has the effect, of obscuring or limiting the obligation of 
judicial settlement. In documents like' that under discussion-— 
which do not purport to impose any obligation of judicial settle- 
ment — it does not fulfil even that purely negative function.^ 

^ Professor Keitli, in The Journal of Comparative Legislation and International 
Law, 3rd ser., xii (1931), p. 33, strongly criticizes this attitude, and suggests 
that the negative result was due to the attitude of the Irish Free State, which 
‘declined to accept the doctrine that [inter-imperial disputes are not proper 
subjects for the Permanent Court, and by rendering the intcjr-imperial 
system facultative sought to discredit it’. It is difficult to see how the attitude of 
one member of the Commonwealth could have prevented other nunnbers from 
accepting inter se the duties of obligatory arbitration. Professor Keith further 
suggests that, as the British Government has hitherto pursued a policy of acced- 
ing to the demands of the Irish Free State for changes in the treaty of 1921, the 
Irish Free State naturally felt disinclined ‘to risk the necessity of honouring an 
arbitral award’. There seems to be no justification for this charge, seeing that 
the Irish Free State by signing without reservations the Optional Cllausc under- 
took that ‘risk’ in respect of any member of the League willing to undertake a 
similar obligation. 

^ On the settlement of disputes between British colonics in the eighteenth 
century see some of the references given above, p. 447, n. i . Sec also Snow, 
‘The Development of the American Doctrine of Jurisdiction of Courts over 
States’, in Proceedings of the American Society for the Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes (1910), pp. 100-38 (reprinted in Snow, The American Philosophy of 
Government (1921), pp. 69-1 12) ; Riddell, ‘Another Supreme Court’, ibid. (191 6k 
pp. 104-23; for more recent developments sec Caldwell in A.J. xiv (1920), 
pp. 44-8. Under section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act of 1833 Grown 
may refer to the Privy Council ‘any such other matter whatsoever as his Majesty 
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Justiciability of Disputes between German States and Swiss Cantons, 
Germany and Switzerland are conspicuous for the subjection to 
the obligatory jurisdiction of their tribunals of matters commonly 
regarded as ‘politicar and therefore non-justiciable. According 
to Article 19 Federal German Constitution of 1919, the 

Staatsgerichtshof is competent to decide controversies of a public 
nature between the States^ whereas controversies not of a public- 
law character fall within the competence of regular courts.^ 
Article 76 (i) of the Federal Constitution of 1871 provided that 
the Federal Council shall have jurisdiction in disputes between 
State-members except in disputes of a private-law nature. It was 
generally agreed that this article conferred upon the Federal 
Council the widest possible jurisdiction in such matters as frontier 
disput(^s, State servitudes, interpretation of treaties between 
States, and so on.^ At the same time there was general agreement 
that Article 76 (i) envisaged a judicial activity pure and simple.^ 
The consensus of opinion on this matter is particularly significant 
in view of the political character of the Federal Council. 

In Switzerland the Federal Court has jurisdiction not only 
in intcr-cantonal disputes in matters of civil-law nature/ but also 

shall think Ikh i.c. matters other than appeals. It is by reference to this pro- 
vision that recourse has been had to the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee 
in a nunilx^r of cases. Sec, for instance, the opening remarks of Sir John Simon 
(Oral Proceedings) in the case between Canada and Newfoundland concerning 
th<‘. I.abrador boundary, decided on i March 1927, 43 Times Law Reports. 
S(‘C also White, Boundary Disputes and Treaties (1914; reprint from Canada and 
its Provinces)^ pp. 878-907, for a detailed account of the decision (following 
upon voluntary subtxiission) of the Privy Council in 1884 in the Ontario- 
Manitoba Boundary Dispute. And sec the controversy between the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland and the British Government in 1924 concerning the 
appointment of a representative of the former on the Boundary Commission 
mi tip by virtue of the I’reaty of 1921. See Report of the Judicial Committee, 
{1924), Cmd. 2214. 

A number of disputes between the provinces of Canada, or between Canada 
and the provinces, were settled by the Judicial Committee byway of appeal from 
judgements of Canadian courts. Some of these raised questions of international 
law. See, for instance, Attorney-General of British Columbia v. The Attorney-General 
of Canada, [ 1924 I A.G. 203, a case which raised the matter of the application of 
the most-favoured-nation treaty of 191 1 between Great Britain and Japan. And 
sec Caldw<tll in A.J, xiv (1920), pp. 45-8, for a discussion of earlier cases. 

^ Sec Mattern, The Constitutional Jurisprudence of the German National Republic 
(igaSX, pp- For some recent cases decided by the Staatsgerichtshof see 

and 1927-8. 

» Ttw^ydfluMclmufsichtf^^^ And ibid., pp. 456-70, for a lucid 

discussion of the whole question. ^ , . . , - , 

3 I’ricpcl, op. cit,, p. 142, n. i. For an admirable historical survey of the 

settlement of disputes among German States from the Middle Ages down to 
X 86G, see Laband in Lapraddle and Politis, i. 423-38. See also British and Foreign 
State Papers, xxiii (1B34-5), p. 1 19, fof the decree of the Diet, made at FranJd^ort, 
30 Octobtu’ 1834, providing for the establishment of an arbitral tribunal for 
the purx)Osc of deciding disputes as to the interpretation of the constitution 01 
the Confederation and other matters. 

^ Article no of the Federal Constitution of 1874. 

Gg2 
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in matters pertaining to the exercise of political rights of sove- 
reignty such as boundary disputes and application of inter- 
cantonal treaties*^ The jurisdiction of the Federal Council is 
restricted to questions of a purely administrative and technical 
character, in particular to matters entirely regulated by Federal 
legislation and not affecting the sovereignty of the cantons. 

^ Article no of the Federal Constitution of 1874. See also Articles 1x3 and 
177 of the Federal Law of 22 March 1893 on the administration of Federal 
Laws. See Huber in A.J. hi (1909), pp. 87-91, and in particular Schindler, 
ibid. XV (1921), pp. 151-4. 
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